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Papers. 



A MOORLAND STUDENT. 



(Bead D«einber lo, 1876] 

"T^HE county of Lancaster has been more remarkable for 
'- students of science in the humbler ranks of life than any 
other part of the British Isles. In botany, in mathematics, in 
music, in mechanics, in natural history, and astronomy, men have 
arisen there, from time to time, who, amidst the hard struggle for 
daily bread — nay, sometimes even in the chilling atmosphere of 
nipping poverty — have devoted the spare hours of their lives, 
with loving earnestness, to the pursuit of scientific knowledge. 
Often very poor and obscure men, yet richly endowed with the 
fine instinct of natural scholars, these lonely thinkers — unstimu- 
lated by the spur of learned association, and unaided by the 
appliances of schools — have not only worked their way to the 
foremost rank of existing scientific knowledge, but have also, 
here and there, sent the illuminated ball of discovery spooming a 
league or two farther than before into the region of the unknown. 
Singularly free, as a class, from sordid ambitions, and blest with 
a keen appreciation of the beautiful — which runs through all the 
realms of nature — they have made careful study the sole recreation 
of their otherwise punfiil lives ; with simple-hearted earnestness, 
rejoicing in the bent of their nature — like children playing 
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amongst the posied fields — delighted, without knowing why. The ' 

biographies of these humble students are full of noble remi- 
niscences. Lancashire may well be proud of such botanists as 
Buxton, and Mellor, and Nowell, and Stansfield — of such mathe- 
maticians as John Butterworth, and John Kay, of Ro3rton — of 
such an astronomer as Jeremiah Horrocks, of whom Herschel 
says, " he is the pride and boast of British astronomy,'* and of 
such mechanical inventors as Samuel Crompton, James Har- 
greaves, John Kay, and Richard Arkwright — of these, and a host 
of others, Lancashire may well be proud. In these days know- 
ledge is more widely diffused and more easily attainable than it 
was half a century ago, and perhaps the general level of the 
national mind is higher than it was ; but I question whether there 
are so many patient students of science amongst the poor as there 
were in those days. 

Thus far by way of introduction. The remainder of this short 
paper must be given to a pleasant reminiscence of my youth, 
suggested by a note given in a sketch of mine, written twenty 
years ago : — 

Passing by me is my childhood in this childishness of mine ; 
I care not : 'tis a glimpse of auld lang syne. 

When I was a lad, it was one of my chief delights to rush away 
from town, as oft as possible, and wander, sometimes quite alone, 
amongst the wild moors, for a long day together. And, looking 
back from this night, I can truly say that some of the happiest 
hours of my life have been passed in those lonely rambles in the 
moorland wilderness. I was not always alone, however, in these 
excursions. I was sometimes accompanied by a young friend of 
mine, about my own age — a weaver, and a student of mathe- 
matics ; and I remember with pleasure a curious incident which * 
befel in the course of a ramble we took together, now more than 
forty years ago. 

Leaving Rochdale early one summer morning, we walked 
through Littleborough, Todmorden, and Hebden Bridge, to 
Mytholmroyd) — calling, here and there, on the way, to get a huge 
feast of bread and cheese, and a drink of milk or of ale, as the 
case might be ; and there, at Mytholmroyd, about mid-day, we 
turned aside from the highway into Yorkshire, and took the road 
which leads up through the woody ravine of *^Turvin'' to the top 
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of Blackstone Edge, and thence back to the town of Rochdale. 
This "Turvin" is one of the most picturesque doughs in the 
north of England. A century ago it was little known and much 
dreaded as a lurking place of robbers and coiners; and the phrase 
<'a Turvin shilling/' applied to base coin, still marks the evil 
repute of that wild glen. After a climb of about three miles from 
Mytholmroyd, we came out upon the unshaded moors, at the 
head of the clough ; and there, leaving the highroad on our left, 
we struck across the heathery swamp, to the side of a moorland 
stream, which runs over a rocky channel, deep in a gut of the 
hills, and thence, in many a wild, cascading leap, down the Turvin 
lavine. In the course of our ramble along the nigged banks of 
this stream, little dreaming of any vestiges of human creation in 
that spot, we came suddenly, almost upon the roof of a cot- 
tage, rudely but substantially built of the sandstone which abounds 
in those hills. The cottage was situated low down in the crevice 
of the moor, and close to the water side. I found, afterwards, 
that it bore the name of ** The Washfold j" and, hard by the 
cottage, there was a rude walled enclosure, used for the sheep 
washing. We descended the bank by a steep path, which led to 
the door. It was Sunday. There was no smoke, there was no 
stir nor sound, but the dreamy rush of the moorland stream, close 
by the cottage ; all else was still, from earth to sky, save the cry 
of tiie red grouse, ringing wild and clear, now and then, across the 
silent waste. Peering through the window, we saw a pair of hand- 
looms, with an unfinished woollen piece upon them. We knocked 
again and again, hoping to get some kind of refreshment after our 
long stroll ; but the house was as still as a tombstone. " We were 
just about to leave the lonely dwelling, and take out way home- 
wards — ^for the twilight was coming on, and we had yet ten miles 
to go^ — when we heard the sound of a pair of clogs upon the 
flagged floor inside the cottage ; and the door was thrown wide 
open by a strong-built man, substantially drest in fustian, with 
knee-breeches and ribbed stockings, and, seemingly, about thirty- 
five years old. His head was large, and well-formed, and covered 
with bristling brown hair, cut very short; and his clear-com- 
plexiooed, manly face was foil of frankness, and simple quietude. 
Yawning, and stretching wide his arms, he accosted us at once, in 
a familiar way, as if we had been old friends for whom he had 
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been waiting a while. **Well j an* how are yo to-day V* said he. 
Then, standing aside, he continued, "Here, are yo noan for 
comin' in?" We asked him for a drink of water. **Corae 
forrud," said he, " 1*11 find yo summat o' some mak." We fol- 
lowed him in, and he set two chairs for us, in a little, stone-flagged 
kitchen, where the furniture was rudely-simple, and strong, and 
where everything was in good order and cleaned up to its best. 
He then brought forth a great pitcher of churn-milk, and a pile of 
thick oat-cake, and the sweet butter, for which these hills are so 
famous. The cool of the evening was coming on, and there was 
no fire in the grate; so he fetched a great armful of dried heather, 
from an inner room, and cramming it into the fireplace, he put a 
light to it. Up blazed the inflammable eliding, with a crackling 
sound, making the room as cheerful as himself. Upon the stone 
window-sill there was a pile of books, which we asked leave to 
look at He handed them to us, one by one, commenting upon 
each, in a shrewd and simple way, as he did so. They were 
chiefly books on mathematics, a science upon which he began to 
discourse with considerable enthusiasm. Now this delighted my 
young companion, who was himself a devotee at the same scien- 
tific shiine ; alnd they no sooner discovered this aflinity than to it 
they went, pell-mell, with books and chalk, upon the clean flags ; 
and I was clean bowled;Out of the conversation, at once." Leaving 
them to their problems, and circles, and angles, I strolled out 
upon the moor. The lonely beauty of the scene was very striking. 
Never hermit's cell— -never cool grot, "where rural fays and fedries 
dwell," could be more, sweetly secluded than this moorland cottage 
called "The Washfojd," deep in the gut of the wild hills; and 
I can imagine that : simple-hearted eremite of the mountains 
passing a happy life there, with the blue sky above him, the 
wild heath spreading far around, and the song of that lonely 
moorland stream in his ears by night and day. When I returned 
to the . house, they were still at it, as warmly as before, utterly 
absorbed in some abstruse problem; and I had great difliculty in 
impressing upon the mind of my companion the important area 
lying between us and our homes. This lonely mathematician, I 
found, was a bachelor, and got his living partly by weaving, and 
partly by watching the moor for its owners ; and, as I looked 
upon him, I almost envied the man his strong frame, his sound 
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judgment, his happy unsophisticated mind, and his serene and 
simple way of life. He walked over the moor with us, nearly 
two miles, bareheaded, conversing about his books, and the 
lonely manner of his life, with which he seemed to be perfectly 
contented. At our parting he pressed us to visit him again as 
soon as possible. 

More than forty years have passed away since we parted on 
that wild moor-top. In the course of that time I have often 
thought of that lonely student, and often wondered whether he 
was still on the same ground ; and, about three weeks ago, I set 
out, with a few old friends — one of whom is here to-night — to see 
if we could find him there. We found, however, that the old 
man had died, a few years before, having, by his solitary and 
studious way of life, achieved the reputation of a wizard among 
the moorland folk around. His lonely cottage, too, had been 
pulled down, a few days previous to our visit. The man and his 
house were both gone — as all things on earth must go* 





MR. BROWNING'S "CHILDE ROLAND." 



By the Rev. W, A. O'Conor, B.A. 



[Read November 6, 1876.] 



IF on a first perusal of ** Childe Roland" we are not induced, 
by a nameless fascination, to read it again, it is not likely, if 
we be led to do so by ordinary curiosity, that we shall find our 
perseverance rewarded by any fresh discovery. But if a startled 
and perplexed inner feeling recognizes something old and familiar 
under its strange disguise — if a sympathy is awakened that takes 
the form of an almost personal recollection — a second and each 
repeated reading will give increased confirmation to that impres- 
sion, until the belief is reached that there i^/^ere a true segment 
\ of the orbit of man's mysterious history, the key to romance, the 
comprehensive parable of all heroism, the poem of poetry itself.^. 
The problem or trial of life assumes the aspect in different poetic 
minds which constitutional taste or individual experience imparts 
to it. Tennyson — to whom disappointed affection stands as the 
representative sorrow — reproduces this idea in all his charac- 
teristic works. Finding in Shakspere a precious relic of old 
heart-religion kindred to his mood, he bowed himself in wrapt 
meditation before it, until there arose before his vision a vividly 
detailed picture of martyred love settling into the tranquil ecstasy 
of despair. The effort of a misanthropic ambition, struggling to 
conquer a world which it could neither join with in friendship nor 
part from in contempt, furnished Byron with the model according 
to which almost all his poems are constructed. It is the reality 
of an incessant strife and an ever-present failure in which we 
unconsciously participate that renders these fictitious sorrows so 
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interesting to us. Here die explanation of modem poetry is to 
be sought. The poet is discovering his burthen and his mission. 
The baffled corsair and the unfortunate lover are types and adum- 
brations of a universal tragedy. But as the province of the poet 
becomes more clear his work seems to grow more obscure. The 
purely imaginative tale stood distinctly intelligible in its separate 
and independent perfectness. The typical narrative is made to 
lie so close to nature that it is encompassed in her mysterious 
shadow. Browning in 'Xhilde Roland,^' also inspired by a 
eingle treasured note from the master of song, instead of sug- 
gesting the battle to which humanity is committed, by the frag- 
mentary parallel of private sorrows, grasps the whole rounded 
scene at once, and describes it in circumstantial, if loosely-fitting, 
dlegory. In ** Psoacelsus *' he related a sad but not uncommon 
instance of imperfect aspiration and unsought attainment . The 
currents of imagination set moving during that composition, and 
the unused cosmic material that floated on them, seem to have 
given birth, by a purer because more intuitive poetic genesis, to 
the abstract bidlad of Childe Roland. 

There are some men — ^the most human because the most repre- 
sentative of that which distinguishes human nature — in whom the 
sense of what should be repels the contact of what is, and pre- 
vents it from impressing its maxims on the heart. The result is 
that they inevitably are in an attitude of inquiry and distrust 
towards all existing customs and beliefs. The race of man, what- 
ever its origin may have been, always comprehended and has 
always been directed by the instinct of its final destiny. In 
working out this destiny it has many successive points of depar- 
ture. Our kind is born anew whenever a soul of greater light is 
bom. The being in whom moral perception first took shape was 
the pioneer of civilization and the archetypal knight-errant of 
romance. But he, in the primeval life of the cavern or forest, 
was not half so perplexing or disturbing a prodi^ to the unregu- 
lated habits of his savage clan as the modern reformer, who would 
make the crooked straight and the rough ways smooth, appears 
to the fixed beliefs of his cotemporaries. 

Why is there so much suffering on earth 1 Is not the question 
answered by proposing another ? Why is there so much settled 
formalized wrong-doing? It may be that the silencing explana- 
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tion lies in some original taint of evil in our nature ; but so long 
as there is in us enough of heaven to wonder at injustice and 
sorrow, and to yearn for sights of contentment and happiness, 
and so long as the creeds and laws of men are in agreement with 
the level doctrines of despair, and not with the holier insight, is it 
not open to us to think that most of the evils we witness are the 
result of man's lower nature usiu'ping the government that belongs 
to the higher 1 Has not God given food for the body and dignity 
for the mind in sufficiency for all 1 and is it not law-established 
falsehood and vanity that are limited in supply? It is likely, it 
seems to him who broods over these thoughts, that the remedy 
and the regimen are more in fault than the disease. Error cano- 
nized, legalized, deified, is the real source of the ills we suffer. 
How great and Godlike to drag forth the lurking Hydra, amidst 
the acclaim of a delivered universe, and exhibit him perish- 
ing under the arrows of Day ! But there is no exulting hope, 
no anticipated triumph, in the heart of him who, after long 
and wearying examination, is compelled to see that the Dark 
Tower, under whose shadow earth is ill at ease, is the boasted 
master work of human wisdom, and that he who ventures to 
assail it must war against the convictions of his fellow-men. The 
nature of his study has been a solitary one. Unrelieved by per- 
sonal joys, his spirit has been dwelling in the dark spots of 
history. In tracing the records of the past, and searching for the 
crowned lie that desolates life, he has grown bewildered and dis- 
heartened. A thousand doubts have arisen to darken his prospect. 
The aim of his youth remains, but it is dim and distant. The 
bright colours that lighted it have died out in the cold grey of the 
evening of life. The strong purpose still lurges him forward, but 
the glow of early hope is dead, and its song is silenced for ever. 
The weary heart seeks rest even in failure, and reason cannot 
condemn the desire. 

I hardly tried now to rebuke the spring 
My heart made, finding failure in its scope. 

His friends have been long censuring his infatuation and pro- 
phesying his ruin. They describe him as already lost. They 
speak of him and his search, in his presence, as if he were dead or 
absent, or so absolutely past reason and recovery that there is no 
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longer any danger of wounding his sensibilities. The pursuit 
that is now his whole remaining life is to them a bitter jest. They 
associate him with all the fanatics who have attempted to make 
the world better than God meant it to be, instead of making the 
best of it for themselves. "He is one of the Band," they say; 
thus setting the matter beyond remonstrance, by placing him in 
a class that has ever been a byeword of mockery with all men. 
He is so humbled in spirit that he is only aware of the afifection 
that underlies their cruel taunts. He feels like a dying man 
whom his relations suppose to be already dead, and accordingly 
make their arrangements concerning his burial, in his hearing, in 
such a matter-of-fact way that the doubtful life remaining in him 
does not assert itself against their assured belief. So he resigns 
himself to his lot. All who entered on this enterprise have 
failed. That he sees. He is prepared to fail. But is he worthy ? 
" All the doubt was now should I be fit V When the youthful 
aspirant enters on the quest, there always mingles in his motives 
a disdain for those whom he condescends to serve. Paracelsus, 
in his early aspirations, expresses this stage of experience : — 

I seemed to long 
At once to trample on, yet save, mankind, 
To make some unexampled sacrifice 
In their behalf, to wring some wondrous good 
From heaven or earth for them, to perish, winning 
Eternal weal in the act : as who should dare 
Pluck out the angry thunder fi-om its cloud, 
That, all its gathered flame discharged on him, 
No storm might threaten summer's azure sleep : 
Yet never to be mixed with men so much 
As to have part even in my own work, share 
In my own largess. Once the feat achieved, 
I would withdraw from their officious praise. 
Would gently put aside their profuse thanks. 
Like some knight traversing a wilderness. 
Who, on his way, may chance to free a tribe 
Of desert-people from their dragon-foe ; 
When all the swarthy race press round to kiss 
His feet, and choose him for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitched among the sand-hills, for 
His realm ; and he points, smiling, to his scarf, 
Heavy with riveled gold, his burgonet 
Gay set with twinkling stones— and to the East, 
Where these must be displayed ! 
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Thus, in the intolerance of inexperienced ambition, the cham- 
pion of virtue magnifies himself and the redress he means to 
achieve by vaunting the unworthiness of the recipients of his 
future bounty. It is a matter between him and mankind, and the 
worth of mankind must be consumed to feed the flame of his 
glory. The cause, the good work to be done, is merely the 
instrument that is to carve his greatness and his fame. It takes 
long years of protracted disappointment to teach him that the 
chief thing is the good of men, that men must always be viewed 
in the radiance of his hope, not fixed on himself, but making them 
seem deserving, that he is the instrument, and that the one deed 
required of him is the sacrifice of his glory as well as of himself. 
As this is the divinest act, the most unearthly dignity, it is only 
when it is revealed that the question of fitness arises. We never 
doubt our worthiness for vulgar rewards and prizes, because the 
motive is adequate to the end. • It is the contrast between the 
selfish motive and the unselfish end that tears the veil firom the 
past, and sends the questioner away to bury his dead, or to 
enter with greater light on a new career. Henceforth we have 
no fear for Childe Roland. His soul is wrought to the true heroic 
strain. It is not enthusiasm nor ambition that guides him, nor 
the impassioned rapture of the battle. It is that he has grown 
past the use of lesser things. Whether failure or success await 
him on earth, his triumph is secure. The end is gained. Truth 
has a true soldier. 

His purpose fixed on, he turns from his friends to strangers 
for counsel and. encouragement. ** Cannot some redress be found, 
some deliverance wrought?" he asks one of that cynical tribe, the 
hangers-on of society, to whom the tragedy of life is laughter — 
one of those who cannot engage in the work of the world, but 
are willing to accept its alms, like beggars by the roadside, ready 
to shower hacknied blessings on the robbers dole or the widow's 

• 

mite, but full of hidden spite against the preachers of a manlier 
calling. *' No redress T is the tenor of his reply ; " of course 
there is. The path to victory and fame lies before you. Blow 
your trumpet and the enchanted castle will fall. Go forward and 
conquer.'* The failure of the earnest is sweet to the place-hunter, 
who thrives on the vices of the community. Full of genuine envy 
of the pride and luxury of life — a portion of which is con- 
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temptuously dealt to him— he yet hates the champion of simple 
living and high thought. He would not save his patrons from 
destruction if he could, and yet he rejoices in the foreseen dis- 
comfiture of their assailant, because it is the sole justification of 
his own policy. Every noble effort that ends in disaster is a tri- 
bute to his wisdom. He cannot conceal his malignant joy at 
seeing another lover of men entering the toils, so he speeds him 
onward into the ominous tract of inquiry, where every step is 
perilous to the explorer. With a sinking heart the adventurer 
follows his instructions though aware of his treachery, and leaves 
the highway to traverse the region where common consent places 
the citadel of misrule. As he does so, the air around him seems 
to flush with a sudden recognition of his act. 

All the day 
Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its estray. 

He is made to feel that he has committed himself by seeing that 
the indifference of men is changed for a moment into scornful 
attention. That attention is deliberate desertion, at the very 
moment when he most stands in need of countenance and help. 

For mark ! no sooner was I fairly found 
Pledged to the plain, after a pace or two, 
Than, pausing to throw backward a last view. 

To the safe road, 'twas gone : grey plain all round : 

Nothing but plain to the horizon's bound. 
I might go on : nought else remained to do. 

He is abandoned by men and the institutions of men. The safe 
road is the way of the crowd, the path of conventionality. You 
may outrage every principle of honour and equity without losing 
the world's friendship. You may violate in spirit or by open trans- 
gression any particular law, and, provided you win by so doing 
whatever the world prizes, you are secure in the world's applause. 
But undervalue the ends towards which law is directed— revolt 
against the prevalent fashion — ^assail the world^s respectability — 
neglect its standards— or speak ill of its gods — and you are lost. 
You have missed your way past recovery. 

Better to err amid the throng 

Than boldly speak ten thousand wrotigi 
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The "hateful cripple" is safe by the highway; but Childe 
Roland has no path to follow. He held law to be unjust, or 
religion to be corrupted, or the general aim of society to be some- 
how mistaken. This is leaving the highway, and simply doing 
this, he is abandoned to an unbounded trackless plain. When he 
quitted the road it ceased to exist for him. His departing from 
it means that his respect and value for it ceased. The change 
was inward in his feelings as well as outward in the conduct of 
men towards him. The man who walks by abstract right walks 
in a solitude. Right, apart from custom, has beaten no visible 
path. So when a man wishes to walk higher than others who 
walk in the safe road he must go alone. Take down the conven- 
tional signposts of church or party and you create a wilderness, 
until you obtain followers enough to make a road. And, more- 
over, in a society whose wealth is balanced by poverty, the 
moment you ignore the artificial greatness and excellency, the 
moment you take away or cease to regard the gilding that pleases 
the eye, the whole dignity and worth of the social fabric vanishes. 
Take away, or cease to value, the imponderable refinement, the 
shifting hue of fashion, the pride that apes worth, and the 
remainder seems an untold grossness. Remove out of the account 
the blossom or the fruit that gathers all the sun's splendour to 
itself, and you have the heavy crawling stem, the gnarled, un- 
graceful joints, and the roots that toil in everlasting darkness. 
Look at the palace and the hovel together, and your eye and 
thought may find partial relief. There is a balance of some sort, 
a counterpoise, a deliverance answering to a sacrifice. But lose 
sight of the palace, which, if you are thinking of how to assuage 
the miseries of the hovel, you cannot help doing, and what is 

left! 

I think I never saw 
Such starved ignoble nature : nothing throve t 
For flowers — as well expect a cedar grove ! 

■ k k • ■ < « • 

No ! penury, inertness, and grimace, 

In some strange sort, were the land's portion. ** Setf, 

Or shut your eyes," said Nature peevishly* 
** It nothing skills : I cannot help my case .' 
'Tis the Last Judgment's fire must cure this place, 

Calcine its clods, and set my prisoners free." 
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If there poshed any ragged thistle stalk 
Above its mates, the head was chopped ; the bents 
Were jealous else. What made those holes and rents 
In the dock^s harsh swarth leaves, bruised as to baulk 
All hope of greenness ? 'tis a brute must walk 
Fashing their life out with a brute's intents. 

As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy ; thin dry blades pricked the mud, 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood. 

One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 

Stood stupefied, however he came there ; 
Thrust out past service firom the devil's stud I 

Alive ? he might be dead for aught I know. 

With that red, gaunt, and colloped neck a-strain, 
And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane ; 

Seldom went such grotesqueness with such woe ; 

I never saw a brute I hated so ; 
He must be wicked to deserve such pain. 

This description answers to almost any piece of ground in the 
suburbs of a large town, where nature has been invaded and art 
has not yet made progress in her substitutions. The despoiled 
surface, the enforced barrenness, the bruised weeds, and the lean 
and starved horse, are familiar objects in such a locality, and are all 
full of startling symbolism to a temper that desponds over human 
prospects. There is a stage of transition in the advance of society 
that resembles this incomplete victory over the region of sponta- 
neous growth. As the poisoned breath of the city kills the sur- 
rounding herbage, so does the first contact of civilization distort 
the rectitude of nature. When culture begins to move the soil, 
weeds spring up, or what once seemed flowers now seem to be 
weeds. The virtues of primitive life and of civilization appear in 
an unsightly form in the middle state, when removed from their 
native setting, and not yet enlarged to heroic proportions. The 
village Hampden has his proper dignity when withstanding the 
little tyrant of his fields, as the historic Hampden has when 
resisting the usurper of his country's rights. So with the **mute, 
inglorious Milton*' and the " guiltless Cromwell." But there is a 
tract of progress where only the meanness of these characteristic 
qualities are visible. This is the sphere where the knight of 
modem romance labours. We have to remember that our pas- 
sions seem ignoble only when engaged on ignoble things, and 
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that they are inevitably so engaged with the mass of men. The 
jealousy that ennobles when it inflames a national contest, or 
watches the encroachments of a foreign tyrant, is pitiful when it 
embitters the humble aspirant for fame or fortune, or tempts one 
son of misery to look askance on some slight accession to the joys 
of his struggling neighbour. The stately pleasures of the great 
also take away, in some unintentional manner, from the grace and 
beauty of the toiling man's happiness. '' Seemeth it a small thing 
unto you to have eaten up the good pasture, but ye must tread 
down with your feet the residue of your pastures 1 and to have 
drunk of the deep waters, but ye must foul the residue with your 
feet ? And as for my flock, they eat that which ye have trodden 
with your feet ; and they drink that which ye have fouled with 
your feet" (Ezekiel xxxiv. i8, 19). But however we may philo- 
sophize on the subject, it is one that fills the heart of him who 
is absorbed in its details with kindred desolation. Agonized 
nature seems to him to yearn for a fresh creation, and he is ever 
confronted with that crowning wrong that makes the sufferer 
appear to be worthy only of suffering. 

I shut my eyes and turned them on my heart. 
As a man calls for wine before he fights 
I asked one draught of earlier, happier sights, 

Ere fitly I could hope to play my part. 

Think first, fight afterwards — the soldier's art ; 
One taste of the old time sets all to rights ! 

Not it ! I fancied Cuthbert's reddening face 

Beneath its garniture of curly gold. 

Dear fellow, till I almost felt him fold 
An arm in mine to fix me to the place, 
That way he used. Alas ! one night's disgrace ! 

Out went my heart's new fire and left it cold. 

Giles, then, the soul of honour — there he stands 
Frank as ten years ago when knighted first. 
What honest man should dare (he said) he durst. 
Good— but the scene shifts — faugh I what hangman's hands 
Pin to his breast a parchment? his own bands 
Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and curst I 

The hero of conventional romance closes his eyes or stops his 
ears to shut out the sights and sounds of threatening or seduction 
that attend him as he goes to assail the enchanted castle that 
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holds some captive princess. Childe Roland has no such relief or 
immediate prospect to inspirit him. The future veils itself from his 
hopes in impenetrable gloom. Launched on his career in the 
light and warmth of early enthusiasm, when fancy strewed the 
path of duty with roses and filled the air with the voices of ac- 
claiming crowds, he is now compelled to proceed in darkness, 
silence, and solitude; urged forward only by the impetus and 
following the direction of that happier day. Why can he not take 
refuge from the depressing effects of his present experience in 
recollections of the past ? Why can he not surround himself with 
the associates of his youthful aspirations? The attempt is vain. 
His heart has lost the vision of brightness. The firmament of 
his memory is without sun or star. He first recalls the image of 
the most genial and affectionate of his comrades till he almost 
pauses, as of old, at the clasp of his detaining arm. But the 
blackness rises between them as he remembers the sudden dis- 
grace that blighted his friend's career before his fame was made. 
He then thinks of another, sanguine and daring, and pledged to 
the path of honour. Oh, but the end of it ! That friend died 
the death of a traitor, and his very followers could not wholly 
protest against his doom. 

Better this Present than a Past like that; 
Back therefore to my darkening path again. 

The Present requires all his energies. The objects that come 
under his view are of more moment than bygone dreams. It is 
part of his quest to note the things he sees. 

A sudden little river crossed my path 

As unexpected as a serpent comes. 

No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms ; 
This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 

For the fiend's glowing hoof— 

This stream, " so petty, yet so spiteful,*' the Lethe of the level 
wretchedness of life, the Nile of the Egypt of the hopeless, 
nourishes whatever vegetation is possible in such a wilderness. 

Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it ; 

Drenched willows flung them headlong in a fit 
Of mute despair, a suicidal throng : 
The river which had done them all the wrong, 

Whate'er that was, rolled by, deterred no whit. 
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While fording it he fears to "set his foot on a dead man's cheek,** 
and as he fathoms it with his spear a cry, like the shriek of an 
infant, issues forth. When he gains the other bank, he comes on 
a spot where some wild inhuman contest had been waged. It 
was no orderly anticipated battle of trained soldiers. The place 
must have created the combatants. The exhalations of the river 
must have inspired their phrenzy. No such creatures as writhed 
and struggled here ever came from any other domain of nature. 

No footprint leading to that horrid mews, 
None out of it. Mad brewage set to work 
Their brains, no doubt. 

A little farther he finds an engine which his boding imagination 
transforms into an instrument of torture. The twin expedients 
of hell for the prevention of the growth of man's moral con- 
sciousness have been the oblivion of the poisoned brain and the 
terrors of law — drunkenness and the gallows — the bath for the 
"fiend's glowing hoof* and *'Tophet's tool." 

Then came a bit of stubbed ground, once a wood, 
Next a marsh, it would seem, and now mere earth, 
Desperate and done with. 

There is no room for further effort, no possibility of success. 
Every attempt has been made, every variety of expedient has 
been tried, and all has been done to prove this result. In this 
the prospects of humanity culminate. The world is only " mere 
earth, desperate, and done with." 

And just as far as ever from the end ! 
Nought in the distance but the evening, nought 
To point my footstep further? 

Suddenly, aroused by no audible challenge, but somehow recalled 
to himself by a sound, a tremour, a shadow, a thing of darkness 
and the air, an impalpable shape that floats like a bird of evil 
omen, spontaneous, effortless, through the deepening twilight, he 
becomes aware that he is no longer in an open plain, free to con- 
tinue his journey or to retire. He had seen no mountains as he 
advanced, yet now they surround him. The level must have 
lifted itself in an angry convulsion on all sides of him. The 
horizon is hemmed in by frowning heights which a moment before 
were invisible. ThQ community, the whole mass of men and Iaw5 
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and beliefs, which he had been surveying, criticising, condemning, 
seem, like billows of an angry sea, to overwhelm him. He had 
been seeking amidst the ruins of human happiness for the strong- 
hold of the destroyer, and now, unexpectedly, he is encompassed 
by its walls. An instant's reflection, and the truth flashes on him. 
He is captured by the enemy whom he has been all his life seek- 
ing to discover and attack. He who assails or even suspects the 
int^;rity of the social arrangement, and searches through it for the 
influence that wields the power of harm, never makes the disco-^ 
very till he b entangled in its strongest meshes. That influence 
is ever cautiously watching him. It sees his mistrust while it is 
forming in his conscience. It gathers his secret purpose from the 
glance of his eye and the measure of his step before his lips have 
spoken. It rises to meet him. The eminences and elevations 
which he had ignored, appear behind and before, threatening him, 
so that he is put upon a hopeless defence instead of being able 
to assail. " Where are the falsehoods and tyrannies that mar the 
hopes of men 1" he had said. Instead of replying, they silently 
and darkly crush their enemy. He finds the Hydra only when its 
folds are tightening round his eveiy limb, and its poison is min^ 
gling with his breath. 

Looking up, aware I somehow grew, 
Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 
All round to mountains. 



Yet half I seemed to recoginzt some trick 
Of mischief happened to me, God knows when— 
In a bad dream perhaps. Here ended, then. 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a click 
As when a trap shuts — ^you're inside the den ! 

Bumingly it came on me all at once. 
This was the pkce I 
* « • . • • • 

What in the midst lay but the Tower itself? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool's hearty 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
in the whole world. The tempest's mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timben start. 
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All his hopes are frustrated, all his calculations put out. His long 
self-discipline has been in vain. His long preparations are useless 
against an unforeseen danger. He had not thought about him- 
self, but it is against him that every weapon is now directed. The 
meanness and dull shallowness of the attack take him unawares. 
He had thought of a brave and honourable opposition ; he finds 
only spite and vindictive malice. He supposed he was fighting 
.^gainst the greatness of institutions ; he finds the smallness of 
men. The greater the end a man has in view, the lower and 
more degrading is the conflict in which he must engage. A soldier 
in arms meets a soldier in arms. A soldier of truth meets a hire- 
ling of falsehood. This is the nature of the case. Thfe Satan of 
Milton has misled us. In whatever pomp and pride evil may 
array itself, resistance brings out its ignoble nature. This is the 
justification and should be the encouragement of the contest. 
The greatness of heaven battles against the littleness of earth, 
because it is littleness". Childe Roland, when he knew that his 
own life must be the forfeit, thought at least of falling in equal 
fight in the open day, with some ray of glory radiating from his 
knightly armour. But he had made no provision, taken no fore- 
thought, against **the round squat turret, blind as the fool's heart." 
He sees, in his newly-awakened perception, his foes rousing them- 
selves indolently to feast their eyes on his torture. At the instant 
when all the vigour of his soul is required he is paralyzed by the 
crowding memories of the failures of all who came there before 
him. None of them ever escaped. He is caught in the machi- 
nery of a merciless fate. What are strength or fortitude or good 
fortune against the iron blow that crushes the limbs of the wretch 
extended on this wheel of destiny ? All his predecessors have 
fallen. Their shadows haunt the place. 

There they stood, ranged along the hill-sides, met 
' To view the last of me, a living frame 

For one more picture : in a shqet of ilame; 
1 saw them and I knew them all. 

He must become as one of them. It is all that remains for him. 
No, something more remains ! He is not without his victory 
and his note of triumph. He has discovered the Dark Tower, 
and, so far as his breath can avail, the world shall know of his 
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discovery. He will let his challenge of defiance to his enemy, of 
alarm to the slumbering world, ring through the muffled stillness, 
and fall only after the due forms of honourable combat. 

And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And blew, ** Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came,'' 

Nothing succeeds like success, men say. Yea, rather, nothing 
succeeds like failure. Success succeeds in personal gain for a 
few. Failure succeeds in the eternal triumph of right for all ! 




THE THREE QUESTS: 

CHILDE ROLAND, CHILDE HAROLD, AND THE SANGRAIL, 

By John Mortimer, 

[Read November 13, 1876.] 

TTHE romance by Mr. Browning, which bears for its title the 
•■' line from Edgar's song in King Lear, was last week the 
subject of discussion at this club, and an explanation of it was 
offered which, though marked by considerable novelty, appears 
to me, on reflection, to be not quite conclusive. As the poet 
himself puts it in SordellOy one may still ask — 

Have you groped 
Out wisdom in the wilds here ? 

The obscurity of Mr. Browning is a matter for regret when it pro- 
duces among his readers such a conflict of opinion as that to 
which this romance has given rise ; since it happens that while we 
And some people maintaining that it was intended as an allegory, 
we meet with others who are as confident that it is no allegory at 
all. It would be absurd to expect that a poet should write so 
that he who runs may read, neither would it be just to make one's 
own capacity for appreciation the standard for a poet's expression ; 
still the thoughts that move mankind have generally possessed 
the virtue of being plain and intelligible. The disposition of 
Mr. Browning to conceal his ideas in the jungle of an entanglement 
of words is unsatisfactory, and the consciousness that he is 
playing hide and seek with his reader is, to say the least of it, 
irritating. If Childe Roland was written for the purpose of teach- 
ing n^s^nkind any great truth, its vagueness and obscurity are 
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serious hindrances to the accomplishment of this result One 
does not see why the reader should be puzzled and perplexed to 
find a clue which might so easily have been given. 

Yet, though the poem admits of various interpretations, it has 
a charm beyond these, and affects one, as Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
Mw Sirens affected Mr. Swinburne — ^that is, in a manner inde- 
pendent of literal or logical sequence. As a work of art it has a 
value independently of its moral, and in this regard may be placed 
in the same category as The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Like 
the line of Edgar's song, it has a wide margin, which every reader 
may fill up for himsel£ Without undervaluing in the least the 
construction which the critic has put upon it, we would suggest 
that there is a possible danger in making the ballad bear the 
weight of a special application. When you transform Childe. 
Roland into the social reformer, the thoughts, surroundings, and 
incidents of the romance may be made to fit the case, but you 
incur the risk of forcing a meaning from the poet's words which 
they were never intended to convey. Childe Roland may or may 
not be the quest of a philanthropist, but there is no hint of this in 
the poem itself, or of anything but the failure in some purpose. 
That it was a lofty or a worthy purpose even, is also purely inferen- 
tial. Edgar's song has awakened in Mr. Browning's mind a 
series of ideas, out of which he has woven it may be a metaphy- 
sical romance, a delineation of a mood of mind, or the story of 
some defeated knight-errant of modem times — ^an Italian patriot 
perhaps, or some other soldier in the war of the liberation of 
humanity. If it be an allegory, it will suit any case where a man 
is defeated in a life purpose, meets defeat bravely, and accepts 
failure as a relief from the weariness of the quest. The mistake 
seems to us to lie in making the poem typical of any special pur- 
suit, such as that of the social reformer. If we remember right, 
Mr. O'Conor recognises in Childe Roland a philanthropist who 
had left the conventional paths of life to wage war with the evib 
that afflict humanity. In that case we should recognise in our 
knight-errant a stout crusader who went out to fight some evil 
giant dwelling in the dark tower. This would be consistent with 
the fragmentary lines from which this idea has germinated, wherein 
we get the impression that Childe Roland came to a giant's tower 
from whidi the cry was still— 
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Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man ! 

But the result is unsatisfactory, since failure and defeat await the 
knight-rerrant in this noble quest. He but numbers one more 
among the lost ones who have preceded him. If that be so, and 
if it were not 

Better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all, 

those lotos-eaters were wise when they sang — 

Let us alone, what pleasure can we have 

To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever cUmbing up the climbing wave ? 
All things have rest and ripen towards the grave, 

In silence ripen, fall, and cease ; 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or. dreamful ease. 

If the evil against which the social reformer fights must inevitably 
drag him into its toils, then there is much to be said in favour of 
the Manichean belief. But if we read the poem aright, the Dark 
Tower was not the object of the pilgrim's quest. He started out 
for quite another country, but after devious life-long wandering 
he finds himself on the verge of an ill-favoured region. Friends 
have proved false ; the glow of the earlier day has faded, and 
with the darkness closing in upon him, he accepts in sheer weari- 
ness and despair the false guidance of the cripple at the wayside, 
and, half guessing his fate, goes on heedless of the end. Gradually 
the conviction steals upon him that what was prophesied has 
come to pass, and he is traversing the land which hides the Dark 
Tower. The truth is realised when, in company with other lost 
ones, he finds himself trapped in the den of the giant Despair. 
The conclusion of the pilgrimage is not the realisation of a pur- 
pose, but an unlooked-for catastrophe. 

Yet, as we have said, though the meaning comes only in fitful 
gleams like rays of sunlight through the mist, despite its general 
obscurity, the romance has the power of haunting one, if only for 
its Dante-like vividness of incident and landscape. How forcibly 
realistic is the description of that waste wilderness, devoid of all 
beauty and colour, God-forsaken, weird, blighted and desolate % 
The gloomy chamber of the hills, the dying sunset kindling 
through the cleft, the round squat turret, the hills like giants with 
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chin upon hand watching the game at bay, the sad faces of the 
lost ones looking upon the latest victim, form together an in- 
effaceable picture. 

There they stood ranged along the hill sides, met 

To view the last of me, a living frame 

For one more picture ! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them and I knew them all, and yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 

And blew, " Chiid€ Roland to the Dark Tower canu\^* 

In that stem blast from the slug-horn the tired hunter blew a 
mort. In it we hear the fearless death-cry of all his hopes and 
aims. 

The consideration of this romance in the light of the critic's 
interpretation of it has suggested a few detached thoughts upon 
the results of two other quests, the objects of which are more 
clearly apparent, namely, those of Childe Harold and the Sangrail. 
In Byron's Childe Harold the story is told of the quest of a 
misanthropist. Childe Roland may have been an idealist of 
some sort, philanthropical, as the critic made him out to be, 
or any other, but in Childe Harold we have the pilgrimage of a 
worn-out voluptuary, who turns in disgust and weariness from his 
feUows, and seeks in nature the sympathy which he says he has 
not found among men. He says : — 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coin'd my cheeks to smiles, nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them, in a shroud 
Of thoughts which are not their thoughts, and still could 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe. 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 

Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive, 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing ; I would also deem 

O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 
That two or one are almost what they seem. 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 
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There is no allegory here, but a plain statement of facL In 
nature he finds the panacea for his wounded spirit — ^the object 
of his quest. 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture : I can see 

Nothing to4oathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 

Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee. 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean or the stars, mingle and not in vain. 

The third quest to which we would refer is that embodied in 
the legend of the Sangrail as told by Tennyson. The story is a 
familiar one, and there is no need to do more than remind you 
that certain knights of Arthur's table vowed to go upon a Holy 
Quest; that to one only, and he the purest of heart, was the vision 
accorded in its unshrouded glory, and that after he had seen it he 
passed away from among his fellows and was seen of them no 
more ; that, as the king had prophesied, most of the knights in 
their search but followed wandering fires and were lost in the 
quagmire. When the remnant of them had returned and were 
gathered in the hall at Camelot, Arthur thus addressed them : — 

And spake I not too truly, O my knights ? 
Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 
That most of them would foUow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire ? lost to me and gone. 
And left me gazing at a barren board 
And a lean order — scarce returned a tithe ; 
And out of those to whom the vision came 
My greatest hardly will believe he saw ; 
Another hath beheld it bUslt off, 
And leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 
Cares but to pass into the silent life. 
And one hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 
And some among you held that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow : 
Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
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Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work is done, but being done, 
Let visions of the night or of th^ day 
Come as they will ; and m«»ny a time they come, 
Until the earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes the eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision— yea, his very hand and foot — 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself. 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again. 

If we may assume the quest of the knight of ihe Dark Tower, 

with his "world-wide wandering" and "search drawn out through 

years," to be representative of the fate of an idealist of some 

ascetic type, that of Childe Harold, of the misanthropist who 

loves nature more than men, and that of Sir Galahad as the 

ascetic of the spiritual type, it is noticeable that in all three cases 

these knights-errant are in a sense lost to their fellows. As Mr. 

Ruskin says, asceticism for the majority of mankind is not good. 

In Sordello there is at least one intelligible passage, and it is 

this — 

God has conceded two sights to a man — 
• One of men's whole work, time's completed plan. 
The other of the minute's work, man's first 
Step to the plan's completeness. 

Arthiur expresses pretty much the same idea of the near and far 

vision when he tells his knights that first must be done the allotted 

work, and then let visions come or not. Human nature may 

lose itself in asceticism and in lofty idealisms that miss the sense 

of the duty that lies nearest, but as Tennyson puts it in the 

Golden Year — 

To him who works and feels he works. 

This same grand year is ever at his door. 
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GYPSY LIFE IN LANCASHIRE AND 

CHESHIRE. 



By Henry T. Crofton, 



[Read October z6, 1876.] 



T ET no one be led by the heading to suppose that any well- 
■^ marked difference exists between Gypsy life in these 
counties and that in other parts of the North of England. What 
is true of Gypsies in these counties Palatine applies equally for 
instance to those in Derbyshire or Yorkshire. In fact, many of 
the Gypsies frequenting Lancashire and Cheshire look on the 
Potteries of Staffordshire or on Birmingham as their rallying point. 
Few are to be met with in this neighbourhood who have come from 
more northerly districts. In Scotland, we learn from Simson's 
History of the Gypsies^ they are generally called Tinklers, Homers, 
Muggers, and Potters; and this last term is sometimes given to them 
in Craven, about Chipping, near Preston, and in Derbyshire, but it 
originates in the very common mistake of classing as Gypsies almost 
all hawkers and wanderers above the rank of tramp. The term 
Gypsy should be, of course, confined to those swarthy wanderers 
who live in tents, who speak Romanes^ and who call themselves 
Rotnani'Chals. For the rest we may adopt the name by which 
they are known to the Gypsies — ^viz., Mumpers, many of whom 
can talk a little Romanes. Anyone who is not a G)rpsy is in 
Romanes z.gaujOy that is, an alien. There is a middle class of 
half-bred Gypsies and Mumpers, sometimes called /^j^ an' /^^^ 
(half and half), and sometimes Ditakeisy from their mispronuncia- 
tion of the common Gypsy words Dik akeiy look here. The earliest 
record of the wse of this word (spelt " Didycoys''), so far as I know, 
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is in the twenty-eighth report (p. 53) of the Rev. John Clay, the 
well-known philanthropic chaplain of the Preston House of Cor- 
rection, published in 1852. Gypsies generally throughout Eng- 
land, and especially those of the eastern counties, make the word 
for fiying-pan the test of a stranger's knowledge oiRomaneSy though 
why this should be I have never been able to discover. Romanes 
has at least two words for that article — viz., massdli (meat thing) 
and tasseromengri or tattomengri (heating thing). 

Nowadays the Boswells constitute the chief tribe in the north 
of England, both in point of numbers and standing; indeed, about 
Worksop, Boswell (pronounced Bozzill) is used as a synonym for 
G)rpsy. Next to the Boswells come the Hemes, Lees, Lovells, 
Smiths, Greys, and Coopers: It is not certain when or why these 
names were adopted. Smith and Grey were Gypsy names in 
1649 (Surtees Soc, xl. 27), while Heme and Boswell date back at 
least to 1687 (Blackwood^s Magazine xcix.), and Dr. Smart has 
lately found a record of the burial, in 1657, of a G)rpsy king, 
named Buckle, whose tribe is now almost if not quite extinct, 
(Moffatt*s History of Malmesbury, Tetbury, 1805, p. 71). It is 
considered most probable that the names were taken soon after 
1554, when it was made a felony to remain in England as an 
Egyptian or Gypsy. 

The records of the Gypsies in England have yet to be collected. 
They lie scattered piecemeal in many a rare book and out-of-the- 
way comer. As soon as the race appeared in this country, which 
for general purposes may be considered to have occurred about 
1500, they spread themselves all over the land; but I have not 
hitherto come across any earlier mention of Gypsies in these 
parts than is to be found in the fortieth volume of the Surtees 
Society's publications, recording in 1649 ^^ arrest, in Yorkshire, 
of certain Gypsies who were on their way into Northumberland, 
after travelling through Herefordshire, Staffordshire, Salop, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire. 

Mr. Edwin Waugh, in his entertaining tale of modem times 
ciXlitdi fannock (chapter iii.), says : ** Gipsies were a familiar sight 
in that green nook of the bonny north (Furness). From the great 
rural plain of the Fylde, on the west coast of Lancashire, up to 
the wild hills and beautiful vales of the Scottish border, Gipsies 
were well known." 
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Many of the Gypsy Christian names are peculiar to themselves 
and are apparently hereditary. On this subject a good deal of 
information will be found in Notes and Queries^ fifth series, vols. i. 
and ii. Amongst others occur such queer examples as Satona, 
Nona, Towla, Grasta, Fenella, Genti, Kiomi, Malindi, Manki, 
Ochame, Sinaminti, Sinfi, Mizella, Narilla, Kalei, Mantis, Toisa, 
^Tunapo, Barzina, Casello, Curlenda, Richenda, EUafia, Gravalina, 
Horentia, Kensileia, Lurena, Shurensa, Siari, Trainit, and Zuba. 
Of these Fenella, Siari, and Trainit may be considered antiques, 
as they are used to this day on the continent in the forms, Vennell, 
Cihari, and Tranitza, the last being a very common feminine 
Gypsy name in Hungary, (St. Clair and Brophy's Residence in 
Bulgaria^ London, 1869, p. 9), and Shury (short for Shurensa) 
I have found used in 1768 (Loftie's In and Out of London^ Lon- 
don, 1875, p. 1 16). Sometimes the children are named after the 
places near which they are bom, so that such names as Reservoir, 
Bastile (workhouse), and Leamington exist. A similar custom 
holds good amongst our soldiers, and once, but for the good sense 
of the commanding officer, would have condemned ah unfortu- 
nate child, bom in Canada, to struggle through the world under 
the awful name of Hellgates. As odd names for men I may 
instance Trafalgar, Alma, Bohemia, and Santa Noah [ ] Shenan- 
doah], while the name Ebenezer has frequently proved awkward 
to its feminine owner when applying for her hawker's licence. 
Any uncommon or fine-sounding name is irresistible to the 
Gypsy ear. Bible names, too, are much in vogue, and floral as 
well as ship names contribute to the stock, e.g. , Greenleaf, Starry, 
Snowy, Alabama, and Speedwell. These odd names are fre- 
quently so much mutilated in the process of annexation as to be 
almost past recognition, e.g,^ Vidance (Providence) and Westarus 
(Sylvester). Who would be likely to diagnose Studaveres ? Yet 
it is simply a malapropism for Straduarius, as a Gypsy explained 
to me, adding, "There's Cremorners as well, sir." Studaveres 
Lovell, a reputed king of the Gypsies, lies buried in respectable 
Romany company in Guide Bridge churchyard, near Ashton- 
under-Lyne, within a stone's throw of the railway station. He 
died close at hand, and was buried there in accordance with his 
own wishes. This occurred in 1870, and since then his wife, 
Youregh (Yury otherwise Rappy), and his sister Emily have been 
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buried in the same grave. Alongside lies the tomb of Moses 
Herring (Heme), and within a few yards there is a handsome 
headstone inscribed, '' In memory of Josiah Boswell, who departed 
this life July 7, 1873, aged 48 years. 

Farewell my wife and children dear, 
I toiled for you for many years [a year ?] ; 
I always strived to do my best, 
And now in heaven I take my rest." 

Boswell's body was brought more than one hundred miles to 
be buried here. Each grave is neatly kept, and when I visited 
the spot last spring, some fresh flowers beneath a glass shade told 
a plain tale of unforgotten grief. This clinging to the memory of 
the dead is one of the most marked and pleasing of the Gypsy 
traits. As an almost invariable rule they are grievously supersti- 
tious, believing only in luck, bok as they call it, and having no 
real reverence for anything but the dead ; and to this reverence 
is due a multitude of strange customs. After the funeral of the 
head of a family, the whole of his or her consumable property is 
burnt, and the rest is broken up and cast into some pool or river. 
Any favourite dog, cat, or horse is killed and sometimes burnt. 
Supposing any of the children or near relatives to bear the same 
Christian name as the deceased, some other name is at once 
adopted and the old one for ever discarded, while any article of 
food, drink, or amusement, or any colour of which the deceased 
was particularly fond, is likewise forsworn. One of these last- 
mentioned customs has resulted advantageously in frequent acces- 
sions to teetotalism. Not long since, a young Gypsy, Louis Lovell, 
died suddenly at Over Darwen, and his body was, as he had 
wished, brought to be buried at Bradford, near Manchester, in a 
suit of red flannel. One of his aunts on that occasion made a 
vow never again to wear red flannel. The body was waked and 
keened over, much after the Irish fashion, but his blood relations 
fasted till after the funeral, at which over forty Gypsies, male and 
female, assisted, all dressed in the deepest black except his only 
child, which was, for contrast's sake, dressed entirely in white. 
This child died last winter of smallpox, which visited the camp 
when at Harpurhey, and which, when it does gain a footing among 
the tents, generally makes sad havoc, owing to an almost universal 
refusal to be vaccinated. 
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Most of the aged Gypsies take to themselves the title of king, 
in order to impress the lower orders ; but I need hardly say that 
amongst themselves they do not keep up the imposition. Their 
family is regulated after the patriarchal system — a deep respect 
for their parents being counterbalanced by a foolish indulgence of 
their children. Many have a great objection to have their por- 
traits taken, on the supposition that it takes away part of their 
spirit, and that either they or one of their family will die within 
a year. Customs, too, vary with different tribes ; some of the 
Hemes, for instance, keep a kind of inverted Lent, and will not 
eat flesh for five Fridays following Good Friday. Many will not 
eat off a dish that has touched the ground ; few will wash a plate 
with the same towel that has been used for their hands ; and on 
quitting a camping ground they are always careful to destroy the 
flat stone that has served them for a hearth, and to break any 
bottles, pots, or pans for which they have no further use. 

They generally profess to be Protestants, but are undiscrimi- 
nating as to sect, and their vans are often adorned with gaudy 
coloured Papist pictures. The older Gypsies can seldom read or 
write ; but most of them are anxious that their children should 
learn the three R*s, and usually send them to school during the 
winter months ; and in almost every family one of its members 
has suflicient education to decipher finger posts and milestones. 
Emigration amongst other causes has so thinned their ranks that 
I very much doubt if as many as three hundred now make a 
centre of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Gypsies, we all know, are a very "vagrom*' people, and a 
great deal might be said about their system of leaving trails. 
Some hold it to be next to impossible for a Gypsy ever to take 
to a sedentary life, and certainly such a settlement en masse is 
seldom to be met with ; yet, on the borders of Scotland there is 
the colony of Yetholm, where many of the Faws and others of 
the Scotch tribes have been settled for a considerable period, 
and from whence they make their annual rounds. So, too, in 
England, some of the Gj'psies formerly had their head-quarters 
at Norwood, but bricks and mortar have exterminated them more 
effectually even than a raid which the constable made upon them 
about the year 1815 (Hoyland's ZTw/. Survey of the Gypsies, York, 
1816, pp. 173, 180). The first notice I have found of this colony 
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is in Pepys* Diary, where, in liis entry for nth August, 1668, he 
says : " This afternoon my wife and Mercer and Deb. went with 
Felling to see the Gypsies at Lambeth and have their fortunes 
told, but what they did I did not enquire." Norwood is in the 
parish of Lambeth, and is no doubt meant. The first pseudo- 
queen of the colony was Margaret Finch, who was born at Sutton, 
in Kent, in 1631, and was buried at Beckenham on 24th October, 
I74<^> ^^^ 109- Her niece Bridget succeeded, and was buried at 
Dulwich on 6th August, 1768, and she was in her turn succeeded 
by a niece, whose name I do not know, but who was probably 
alive in 1796, (Lyson's Envinms of London^ London, 1796, iv., 
301). Even now one comes across packets of fortune-telling 
cards called **The Norwood Gypsy," and The Guardian (London, 
15th November, 1876, p. 1490) announces that the Gypsies have 
bought the fireehold of a field in Lordship Lane, Dulwich, and at 
least a hundred and fifty of the rite have encamped there for the 
winter." 

Our Lancashire and Cheshire Gypsies have no such recognised 
home, nor do the Gypsies nowadays have an annual rendezvous 
at the Peak Cavern, in Derbyshire, as appears to have been for- 
merly the case ; but if we have not a village like Yetholm or even 
such a colony as Norwood, we have what has always seemed to 
me to be far more interesting, and that is, the Gypsy settlement 
on Hale Moss, near Altrincham. Here, at an angle of the moss, 
is an enclosure about fifty yards long, containing, I think, five old 
railway carriages, four in a row in front and one in the rear, 
besides which there are generally a van or two and some tents to 
eke out the accommodation. There are five families, and they 
have a willow plantation to supply withies for baskets and wood 
for clothes pegs ; «nd« in addition, they own some knife-grinders* 
barrows, and numerous ducks and poultry, as well as plenty of 
children and cats. This settlement is about sixteen years old, 
and was formed by some of the Boswell tribe, who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, have altered their names to Boss. 
Formerly they used to roam about Cheshire, and Dr. Smart col- 
lected a great part of his original vocabulary frcnn them. Since 
they have become sedentary. Hale Moss has acquired a great 
reputation amongst the Gypsies of these counties^ a convenient 
and sociable camping ground, and at the time of my last visit, 
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old Phoenix Smith, who had already made a two years' halt there, 
was making a somewhat similar home on the other side of the 
moss, and was busily engaged erecting a shed of wood and sods. 
His camp of three vans looked quite imposing. A little further 
on there was a wagon and tent belonging to some more Boswells, 
who were cousins to those of the original settlement, and who 
were encamped a year or two before on the road from Buxton to 
Leek. Nearer to the Bosses was another Boswell family, which, 
in the autumn of 1874, was staying not far from the Alexandra 
Park. Poor bibi (aunt) Delia, who was in charge, is stone deaf, 
and therefore of no use for philological purposes ; but she had 
dressed her hair in a curious Romany way, which was also in 
vogue with some of the Grey tribe from Essex whom I met in 
1870 near Stockport, and which is partly shown in an engraving 
of a Crimean or Caucasian Gypsy girl in Le Tour du Monde^ 
xii., 186. 

Like those of Yetholm, our Altrincham friends make their 
excursions, to the surrounding fairs to deal in horses, or to scrape 
their fiddles at the annual village wakes in the neighbourhood. 
This year one of the families travelled by Preston to Blackpool, 
and back by Southport and Warrington. Blackpool, by the way, 
was this summer favoured with a visit from no fewer than ten 
different parties of Gypsies at one time — viz., by those from 
Altrincham ; by old Ned Boswell, who has gone there regularly for 
the last dozen years or more, and who usually encamps by the 
sandhills at the South Shore, where " the pretty little rabbits, with 
their fascinating habits," are no doubt an attraction ; by a son of 
Sylvester Boswell, from Liverpool ; by Tom Lee and his family, 
who hail from Middlesex ; by some of the Thorpes ; and by five 
other families whose names I now forget. Scruthport was simi- 
larly visited by a number of Gypsies, but they soon left, as they 
found the place was not as full as usual 

In the winter months, firom the end of October to the beginning 
of April, the Gypsies " most do congregate" about Gorton, where 
the brick fields and uncovered building land make capital camp- 
ing ground. Lilly Street there is also a favourite with them, as 
the houses are in a wretched condition and apparently unowned. 
Another of their haunts is a street near the town's yard at Gorton, 
where houses are built on only one side and the tents are pitched 
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and vans ranged on the opposite open side. On entering the 
houses, one is struck by the absence of furniture — no tables, and 
seldom more than a single ricketty chair as a seat of honour for 
any chance gaujo who may drop in for a chat, or to be dooriked 
(told a fortune) by one of the kauli cJuis (dark girls). The 
bedding is usually rolled up at the side furthest from the door, in 
analogy to their tent arrangements, and the family are generally 
found squatted on the bare floor, as close to the fire as possible, 
and enjojring a smoke — tean, woman, and child. It may be 
added that, with the police at least, they have earned a good 
character, though their qualities as tenants may be more doubtful 
in the eyes of the landlords. This Gorton rendezvous strongly 
resembles that in the Kensington Potteries, at LondoiT, but of 
course there are not so many families here, from sixty to seventy 
persons being perhaps the average. Other Gypsies prefer to 
hybemate in the Clayton, Bradford, Harpurhey, and Cheetham 
outskirts of Manchester, and a few families venture into the 
heart of the town. For instance, some of the Smiths lived one 
winter near the Salford gasworks, by New Bailey Street, and some 
of the Lovells camped in a yard by the Dog-pound, in Great 
Bridgewater Street, Deansgate. 

Whatever may have formerly been the case, it does not appear 
that nowadays the Gypsies have any autonomy as to the districts 
in which they may travel. One old patriarch, Sylvester Boswell, 
was bom at Dover in 1811, married a Norfolk Gypsy in 1839, 
and their eight children were bom in various places — ^viz., the first 
and sixth in Cambridgeshire, the second at Ascot, the third near 
Windsor, the fourth and seventh in Essex, the fifth near Liverpool, 
and the eighth in Suffolk. He has also travelled all over England, 
Wales, the Isle of Man, and in parts of Scotland and Ireland, and 
he nqw makes our two counties his head-quarters, though even 
yet the old wanderlust returns and drives him forth. This year 
he travelled from Liverpool through Birmingham, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Oxford, and home by Warwick and Shrewsbury, 
while one of his sons took his yearly horse-dealing tour through 
North Wales, and another son went the round of the Lancashire 
watering places. At the same time, it is in the nature of things 
that those who have a connection for the articles in which they 
deal-— be they baskets, clothes' pegs, horses, or umbrella and chair 
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mending — should contract the circle of their wanderings as much 
as possible ; in addition to which such fixitive influences as 
Romany friends and relations, and the burial places of parents or 
children, must weigh in the balance. Thus, year after year, one 
may be pretty sure to find the same tribe camping in the same 
neighbourhood at the time of the local fairs. 

It seems to be a common superstition that Gypsies are great 
thieves, but this is wrong. They used to be charged with stealing 
children, which is absurd, for they are usually overstocked with 
such pignora cara^ and at the same time have little or nothing 
with which to feed them. Let us charitably suppose, too, that 
the accusation of eating the stolen children arose, as is alleged, 
from a foolish confusion of urchin, the synonym for both child 
and hedgehog, that favourite dainty of our maligned fellow- 
subjects. Certainly horse-stealing used to be a failing amongst 
them, and a few years since I had professionally to do with a 
Gypsy lad, of no less a name than Sydney Smith, who had at the 
early age of thirteen, developed this national taste for unbought 
horses. Their chief vice, however, is a love of cheating. Their 
tricks in horse-dealing are endless. They know all the most 
approved methods for a temporary concealment of glanders, 
broken wind, or lameness, and are not above buying back the 
animal from the defrauded purchaser, and selling it again and 
again. The fortune-telling, too, of the women is another phase 
of this vice, and one of the most profitable, though it is seldom 
now that one hears of any grand coup being made by their once 
favourite pretence of doubling buried treasures. This trick has 
been often described, and several instances are given in that ex- 
cellent little book, Grabbers Gipsies^ Advocate, (London, third 
edit., 1832). One of the latest that has come to my knowledge 
occurred in August, 1874, near Ashton-under-Lyne, when a Qypsy 
girl, named Zuba Boswell, touched a silly servant's finger with a 
brooch, a ring, and a shilling belonging to her, and then rolled 
them up, put them in a cigar-box, and told her it would take about 
a week to make the charm work. There seems to be some 
subtle distinction in the Gypsy mind between the criminality of 
robbery by deception and a " cut and dried" theft. 

Gypsies generally marry amongst their own people, and are 
sometimes married in church, but frequently by mere agreement 
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between the parties, and these contracts are considered more 
binding than those of more civilized fashion. I have met a Gipsy 
girl who was properly married to a gaujo^ but after a while left 
him and returned to her tribe, where she is mated after the 
Romany code. Their children are almost always christened in 
church, and this seems to have been the case from very early 
times; as, on the 14th of February, 1558, at Lyme Regis, in 
Dorsetshire, the baptism is recorded of " Joan, the daughter of 
an Egyptian, born at Charmouth, the quarters theyre being fixed." 
(Roberts' Social History of the People of the S. Counties of England 
in Past Centuries, London, 1856, p. 257). One of the Boswells 
used to be called " No-name," because he was not christened till 
he was an old man, when he received the more unromantic name, 
Ned. This outward adhesion to the church is, perhaps, due to 
the fact that it afforded a clue to the place of birth-settlement, 
when poor-law relief was applied for during the winter months. 
But this would not account for their custom of burying in church- 
yards, which is done, not from any deep-seated religious feeling, 
but simply from that reverence for their dead already spoken of, 
which prompts a desire that their remains should run no risk of 
disturbance. Old Charley Gray, who was buried at Balsham, 
in Cambridgeshire, chose a grave close to the church door, because 
he thought it would be lively on Sundays when the folks 
gossipped there. 

In conclusion, while on the one hand some err in attributing 
too much romance to this enigmatic people, others give them too 
utterly bad a character. The truth, as usual, lies midway ; and, 
at any rate, they afford a very interesting home study to either 
ethnologist or philologist. 





MANCHESTER AS AN ART CENTRE. 



By. John H. E. Partington, 



[Read at a Conversazione of the Club, in the Manchester Royal Institution, 

March 12, 1877.] 



'T^HE great and growing interest shown in art matters in Man- 
^ Chester renders my task an easier one than it otherwise 
would be. From the short time at my disposal, my paper will be 
necessarily of a somewhat bald and argumentative character. 
Copious illustrations might have been given of every point 
advanced ; but it is not possible, under the circumstances, to do 
much more than break up a little of the rough ground of this 
great subject. 

Is it possible that Manchester — this hard-working, moneys 
making, smoke-stained city of traders — should become a living 
and powerful centre of art production, the fosterer of a distinct 
body of artists, the soul of an original movement of artistic thought 
and culture 1 Is it probable that, like Pisa, Venice, and Florence, 
she may in time add beauty to her wealth, and artistic grace, ele- 
gance, and dignity to her municipal and social life? I believe 
this is neither impossible nor improbable. 

Let us at once admit that a host of objections spring up against 
a hopeful view of the matter ; some of them of the weightiest cha- 
racter. We will look these difficulties fairly in the face. I believe 
they are not insuperable. They are of three classes principally : 
First, those which arise from the attitude of the Government in 
relation to the distribution of the national art treasures ; secondly, 
those which arise from the attitude of the Municipality of Man- 
chester in relation to art ; and, thirdly, those which immediately 
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concern the art producers of this city. I shall touch bat slightly 
on the two first points, as I am speaking in the presence of men 
who, from long experience and special study of these subjects, are 
able to lay before you larger and more practical views respecting 
them than I may be. But allow me to claim your indulgence 
whilst discussing them from my own standpoint for a short time« 
as any treatment of my subject would be incomplete without 
some reference to these larger views. It may, also, be not alto- 
gether uninteresting to you to know in what aspect these matters 
appear to an artist. 

The difficulties springing from the attitude of the Government 
in respect to the distribution of the National Art Treasures are 
unquestionably of the weightiest character. I regard as a great 
evil that system of centralization, which, in attracting talent of 
all kinds to the already terribly overgrown metropolis, in the 
game proportion robs the other cities of the empire of one of 
their chief means of higher development. The matter has been 
excellently put by Mr. John Morley, the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review^ in a speech recently delivered at the Birmingham 
Midland Institute. " We can only be sure," says Mr. Morley, 
''of advancing all kinds of knowledge, and developing our 
national life in all its plenitude and variety, on condition of 
multiplying these local centres, both of secondary and higher 
education, and encouraging each of them to fight its own battle 
and do its work in its own way. For my part, I look with the 
utmost dismay at the concentration, not only of population, but 
of the treasures of instruction, in our vast cit}"^ on the banks of 
the .Thames. At Birmingham, as I am informed, one has not 
far to look for an example of this. One of the branches of your 
multifarious trades in this town is the manufacture of jewellery. 
Some of it is said commonly to be wanting in taste, elegance, 
skill ; though some of it ako — ^if I am not misinformed — ^is good 
enough to be passed ofi" at Rome and at Paris, even to 
connoisseurs as of Roman or French production. Now, the 
nation possesses a most superb collection of all that is excellent 
and beautiful in jewellers* work. When I say that the nation 
possesses it, I mean that London possesses it. The University 
of Oxford, by the way, has also purchased a portion, but that is 
not at present accessible. If one of your craftsmen in that kind 
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wants to profit by these admirable models, he must go to London. 
What happens is that he goes to the capital and stays there. Its 
superficial attractions are too strong for him. You lose a clever 
workman and a citizen ; and he adds one more atom to that 
huge, overgrown, and unwieldy community. Now, why, in the 
name of common sense, should not a portion of the Castellan! 
Collection pass six months of the year in Birmingham, the very 
place of all others where it is most likely to be of real service, 
and to make an effective mark on the nationd taste 1 " 

I ask also, why in the name of simple justice should not a 
portion of the art treasures of the National Gallery and South 
Kensington Museum be loaned to Manchester for a stated period, 
and then passed on, say to Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Sheffield ? It cannot be too strongly insisted on that these are 
possessions of the nation which could be made easily available 
for the benefit of the whole country. There is no great difficulty 
in packing and removing works of art from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, and they might be returned to the central 
galleries after the term of the loan was out, in as good condition 
as they left them. It may be replied, on the part of London, 
that these institutions are open to the whole country ; that the 
men of the towns just named have the same right to study the 
national art possessions as Londoners; but the answer to this is 
conclusive. The system of collecting all these things in one 
centre is, practically, a prohibition of any such study on the 
part of provincials. There are not many artists in this city, for 
example, who could spare the time and money involved in a 360 
miles journey whenever they might wish to solve some of their 
colour problems by direct examination of the Bacchus and Ariadne 
of Titian, ol: the St, George of Tintoret. 

But it is not alone, because this imfair concentration limits the 
higher education of the artists of this city, that I earnestly wish 
for a change in the system. The development of public taste 
must go on side by side with the culture of the art producers. In 
order to guide the people of this city to an appreciation of what 
is true and beautiful in art, they [must become familiar with 
pictures which are an education in themselves. At present, 
public taste is almost at the mercy of any dogmatist, who has 
sufficient assurance to ventilate his theories on this widely^ 
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interesting, but little understood subject. It is my belief that 
this city will never become an art centre of high rank until some 
fair return of the kind I have indicated is made by the Govern- 
ment for the very considerable 'sum of money which Manchester 
yearly contributes to the support of national art institutions. But 
I believe the principle is beginning to be admitted. The present 
system is as certainly doomed as it is unreasonable and opposed 
to the general principle of culture in the country. Nor will that 
time be long delayed. Not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, 
I yet hope to study in my native city some portion of those 
glorious treasures of art which are now confined to the National 
Gallery and South Kensington Museum. 

The second class of difficulties arises from the attitude of the 
municipality of Manchester in relation to art. And here I am 
aware I am treading on critical ground. The adverse vote of 
eighteen to seven, passed in the City Council on the ist of March, 
s^ainst the bill empowering the local authorities, where the Free 
Libraries Act has been adopted, to increase the amount of expen- 
diture to any sum, in any one year, not exceeding twopence in the 
pound, instead of one penny as heretofore, appears to me a fact 
of the most significant character in relation to my subject. It is 
evident that if this vote fairly represents the whole council, the 
question of the growth of free libraries in this city assumes the 
gravest aspect ; nay, it is tolerably clear from the debate that if 
the constitution of a free library depended on a vote of the present 
council, it is very unlikely we should have such a valuable institu- 
tion at all in the city. How stands the case then in respect to 
the erection and maintenance of a public art gallery at the expense 
of the corporation ? I believe on precisely the same grounds as 
the other. The same objections apply in both cases. Take one 
or two of them, for example. One speaker said there was a ten- 
dency amongst communities at the present day to do a good deal 
out of the public rates which ought to be done by private enter- 
prise. He did not think it was a healthy thing, but, on the con- 
trary, was unjust and unreasonable that the poorer classes (the 
mill hands, who never used a public library), should be asked to 
contribute to what was, after all, a luxury. Another added a wish 
that they could re-introduce the old spirit which made people 
ashamed to receive from the public anything they could provide 
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for themselves. It is out of my province to reply to these objec- 
tions, nor have I introduced them here with the intention of 
attempting to do so. The consideration and refutation of them 
is in abler hands than mine. I merely mention them for the pur- 
pose of pointing out that a considerable section, perhaps a majo- 
rity, of the City Council are opposed in spirit to the extension of 
one of the chief means of the higher education of the city, and, 
as a consequence, that while such a spirit prevails, a very grave 
obstacle stands in the way of the development of Manchester as 
an Art Centre. The only difference I am able to see between 
the two cases is this— that the claims of literature having been 
distinctly recognised by a vote of the ratepayers in adopting the 
Free Libraries Act, the council have administered the fund with 
laudable care ; but although the same Act also gives facilities for 
aiding the culture of art, this has been totally neglected by that 
august body. On reading the Free Libraries Bill debate, I asked 
myself: "Is it possible in the coming struggle for the establish- 
ment of a public art gallery, that here in Manchester the question 
will really have to be fought out on first principles ? Will it be 
necessary to show that it is truer economy to spend money on a 
free library than on an increase of the police force, or that it is 
better to erect an art gallery than to enlarge a gaol V* I cannot 
believe that vote represents the mind of Manchester. On every 
side I find evidence of the extraordinary interest which literature 
and art are awakening in this city ; and I feel the strongest assu- 
rance that it will be for a short time only we shall endure the 
reproach of being behind places like Liverpool and Birmingham 
in the matter of a public art gallery. Why even in Salford they 
are better off than we are; and although the corporation portraits 
in the Peel Park Museum do not startlingly remind one of the 
Hidalgos of Velasquez, the Senators of Titian, or the Burgomasters 
of Rembrandt, the public have at least the chance given them 
there of finding out what grace, beauty, elegance, or dignity there 
may be in them. 

In considering the third class of difficulties, namely, those 
which more immediately concern the art producers of Manchester j 
it is not possible to pass over the admirable letter of Mr. Samuel 
Barlow, which appeared in our daily papers last week. A new 
departure has been given to the vexed question of the teaching 
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in our School of Art, and a solution offered of the difficulties 
arising from the fact that the Manchester Academy is practically 
a homeless institution. I cannot do better than quote the main 
portion of the letter. Mr. Barlow says : — 

For some time I have thought that the Manchester Academy and the 
Manchester School of Art ought to amalgamate, and looking at the admirable 
exhibition of the Academy yesterday, the idea recurred to me with increased 
force. 

As a representation of the twelve months* work of a provincial academy, 
the present exhibition is something of which all lovers of art in Manchester 
ought to be proud ; high-class pictures are not few, nor are they far between. 
The present exhibition is an advance on any of its predecessors, and to those 
who have carefully noted how every exhibition has been an advance on the 
previous ones, this position is very pleasant and satisfactory, and if it continues 
only a few years longer, it is certain that the "Manchester School" of 
painters will not be ignored when in future the history of art in Great Britain 
comes to be written. 

The Academy uses the Royal Institution on sufferance, and may at any 
time be ejected ; this event to them would probably, nay, almost certainly, 
mean dissolution, for where in Manchester is there a building suitable for the 
purposes of the Academy except the Royal Institution ? Such an event as ' 
the dissolution of the Academy would be most deplorable, for although the 
work of many of its members would still be seen and heard of, yet in such a 
body as the Academy union means not only strength, but the association of 
its members, the cultivation of a spirit of emulation, and many other advan- 
tages. The School of Art has been lodged in the Royal Institution for a long 
time, but is now under notice to quit, and hence the movement for a new 
school. 

Now, why not amalgamate the two ; or, at least, let both occupy the same 
building? The building which would suit the one would suit the require- 
ments of both bodies, and if both could be comfortably placed in the new 
building it would please the bulk of the subscribers. A good and commodious 
gallery wouli, of course, be a necessity to both, and on this point I would 
respectiiilly advise the committee of the School of Art not to go too far into 
the public fine art gallery question. Anything like a public fine art gallery 
worthy of the city of Manchester must be under the control of the corporation, 
elected by and responsible to the whole body of ratepayers. Anyone who has 
lived with and loved a very fine picture, however much he may be disposed 
to leave it for the benefit of the public, will not do so unless assured that it will 
be well housed and well cared for. He will not leave what he has loved to 
institutions managed by such doubtful stepmothers as irresponsible coimcils or 
committees^ 

As to the terms upon which the Academy and the School should occupy the 
same building — whether they should continue to exist as separate and indepen- 
dent bodies, whether an arrangement can be made, agreeable and beneficial 
G 
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to both, by which the students at the School, and especially the advanced ones, 
should be benefited by the tuition of and association with the members of the 
Academy, and have the advantage of studying in its life and other classes, 
or whether the Academy should have the control over the School of Art 
and its teachings as the Royal Academy has over its schools — upon these 
points at present I offer no opinion, but the subject is well worthy of con- 
sideration and discussion. The time is opportune, and I hope those who are 
more qualified than I am will give their opinions on the subject. If the will 
is good the way can be found. 

I agree with that letter in its entirety. A building must and 
will be found for the purposes of the Manchester Academy. I 
would not be understood to imply for a moment that such a 
building has become necessary, because of any want o[ sympathy 
with the interests of the Academy on the part of the Council o^ 
the Royal Institution. On the contrary, that body generously 
grants the Academy the use of its noble exhibition rooms, its 
life-class room, and its Council Chamber; and I think you will 
agree with me that the permission to hold our Literary Club 
Conversazione here to-night is a proof of the desire of that 
Council to advance the interests both of literature and of art. 
But the Manchester Academy is growing in strength. The small 
beginning has steadily advanced and expanded, until, as Mr. 
Barlow points out, there is abundant promise of our Academy 
becoming a most important factor in the art history of England. 
But, although the sympathy of the Council of the Rojral Institution 
has been substantially shown, it is equally true that the Academy 
is lodged in their rooms entirely on sufferance, and it is, of course, 
possible that the cordial relationship at present existing between 
the two bodies might receive a rude shock, and the Academy be 
forced to obtain fresh quarters. Mr. Barlow asks, in view of this 
year's exhibition, if this is a fair or just position for the Man- 
chester Academy to occupy, and I am content to leave the 
matter for your impartial consideration. With respect to the 
proposed lodgment of the Academy in the same building as the 
School of Art, with a view to the improvement of art education 
in this city, I may say that the scheme has the cordial approbation 
of the head master of the School, and I am equally certain that 
no true artist in Manchester would shirk any responsibilities which 
that scheme would involve. 

Finally) there is the difficulty arising from the fact that up to 
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the present time nearly all our Manchester artists have gone to 
London as soon as the earliest chance presented itself, and, 
doubtless, they will continue to do this so long as it can be 
shown that they have a much smaller opportunity of acquiring 
culture, fame, and fortune here than they have in the metropolis. 
It is clear that Manchester cannot become an important art centre 
unless some change takes place in this respect. The inducements 
of London to an artist, as against this city, have been stated in 
a letter from a painter in the metropolis, who formerly lived here, 
to another Manchester artist. He says : — 

Yoa ask me if you should leave Manchester and settle in London. I reply, 
yes, most certainly. Here are my reasons :«-In the first place, and prin- 
cipally, you, as an artist, have nowhere else in this country a fair opportunity 
of developing what talent you may have. The system of centralization has 
caused London to absorb all the National Art Treasures, and without aids of this 
kind, the perfect education of the artist is impossible. Our National Gallery and 
South Kensington Museum contain splendid examples of the best work of the 
greatest masters. In Manchester you have absolutely nothing of the kind. 
In the matter of an art gallery you are behind Liverpool and Birmingham 
even, which places have at least taken the initiative step towards the formation 
of a public collection of pictures. True, you have your periodical exhibitions 
at the Royal Institution and one or two other places ; but, you will excuse my 
saying, in respect to periodical exhibitions you are almost as far behind Londpn 
in number of works shown, and in the excellence and educational importance 
of those works, as you are in regard to a public gallery. Believe me, you 
must be acquainted with the best work of the best men, or the best will never 
come out of yourself. Again, by coming up to London you will at once find 
out your real position in the art world ; and there are few things that help a 
true man more effectually than having the conceit which provincialism 
engenders taken out of him. You know what Browning says : — 

" Any sort of meaning looks intense 
When what beside means and looks nought." 

You will have noticed when sketching that the sudden bleat of a mountain 
sheep amidst the silence of the hills has a startling effect ; but your sheep and 
its bleating don't make much of a sensation when it is being driven in a 
drover's flock through a roaring Manchester street. London is a trying place 
for your provincial celebrities; and the picture which has furnished a 
Manchester art critic with matter for half a column of adulatory padding is 
skied at the Royal Academy, and the famous provincial artist looks in vain for 
some recognition of his work from the Chrysos of the Times. Consider the 
effect of mixing constantly with such a society of pamters as you have met 
here at the Hogarth Club*-men acquainted with the last work in art. The 
narrowness, the conceit, and the illiberality of provincialism melt in the fire 
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and light of such an atmosphere of artistic culture. At the Hogarth Club an 
artist is what England and Europe will think of him in a hundred years from 
now, if he is remembered so long. What a provincial press says of him at 
present is most likely quite unknown there, and certainly entirely unregarded. 
Their standard of judgment is the highest possible. True we have our 
cliqueism in London, but it is not of the " little Pedlington " kind. Our 
artistic quarrels are for nobler issues, and on bigger battlefields than yours. I 
will not insist on the financial advantages of coming here, as no true artist 
follows art principally for what money he can make out of it. I will merely 
say that since my coming to London I have had wider fields of enterprise open 
to me (if I have had more competitors to contend against), and that the 
financial result has not been unsatisfactory. 

So much for the letter of our artist friend. I have already 
dealt by anticipation with that portion of it which touches the 
obstacles to the perfect education of the Manchester artist 
resulting from the non-circulation of the national pictures and 
other objects of art. To pass to the second point : Is it quite 
correct to say that our periodical exhibitions are so very far in- 
ferior to those of London as our friend's letter asserts 1 Permit 
me to name a few pictures which have been shown on the walls 
of the Royal Institution within the last few years. Five years 
ago we had one of the finest exhibitions of Turner's water-colour 
drawings ever brought together. It will not be easily possible for 
any Manchester artist to forget the splendid loan collection of 
sixteen foreign pictures contributed to our autumn exhibition four 
years ago by Mr. George Fox, of Alderley — Meissonier and 
Troyon being amongst the artists represented — and George 
Frederick Watts's portraits of Joachim and James Martineau, 
his Una and the Red Cross Knight, his Love and Deaths his 
Angel of Deaths have also been here reveaUng the deepest and 
highest things in art to those who reverently studied them. Nor 
will Corot's Saint Sebastian ever fade from the memory of any 
artist who was fortunate enough to see it. We have, also, had 
hung on the walls of this building poor Fred Walker's Vagrants, 
The Wanderers, and The Harbour of Refuge ; and that divine poem 
picture of the lamented George Mason, The Evening Hymn, To 
digress for a moment — 

A mon that plays a fiddle weel 
Should never awse to dee. 

Alas for English art that the two men I have last mentioned are 
dead; one at fifty-four, the other at thirty-seven. 
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Now, what better pictures than these has London had on the 
walls of its periodical exhibitions during the same length of time 1 
None, I am sure, for these pictures were of surpassing excellence. 
And it must not be forgotten that works of this class are almost 
(each by itself) a full and complete revelation of all that is best 
and noblest in art. The most numerous collections are not there- 
fore the best ; and the study of one perfect work, until you come 
to appreciate its complete loveliness, is better than any quantity 
of scattered knowledge of names and peculiarities of style. 

This is not the occasion on which to enter at length into a 
discussion of the disadvantages of provincialism. I will merely 
make one remark on the subject. Society has a tendency to 
destroy strong personal characteristics, and to tone down the 
vigour and individuality allied to provincialism. The fresh smell 
of newly tumed-up soil evaporates in the hot atmosphere of a 
conservatory. 

I may perhaps be allowed to say here that we have a body of 
artists in Manchester who (whatever may be the attractions of 
London as compared with their native city) are not likely to leave 
us for .a long time to come, if at all. To some of them who have 
considered the matter, the balance lies in favour of Manchester. 
It is believed that in this city a distinct phase of artistic thought 
has originated, and is being developed with a reasonable prospect 
of making a permanent impression on English art. The existence 
of a ** Manchester School" of painting has been recognised by 
the press of London and of Paris, and it is not impossible that 
the small seed may grow into a great tree, full of fruit and foliage, 
of vigour and loveliness. Perhaps a little sentiment on the part 
of certain members of that School may have something to do with 
this intention to remain amongst you. You remember Burns's 
aspiration : — 

£*en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to its latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast : 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 

And it is no ignoble object of ambition for a Manchester artist 
to set before himself the painting of one or two pictures which. 
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when hung in the public art gallery of the future, shall arouse an 
honest emotion of local pride in the hearts of the coming genera* 
tions of this great city. 

The difficulties in the way of a splendid artistic development 
in this city are, I believe, not insuperable. The foundation of 
that belief is the rapidly growing interest in art matters manifested 
in various ways amongst us, and the conviction that the practical 
mind of Manchester will turn into shape the lofty enthusiasm 
which is becoming developed in this direction. It will take time. 
A great movement like this, involving a complete change in our 
local culture, must necessarily be a plant of slow growth. It has 
taken upwards of half a century to lay the foundations of the 
greatness of the city — ^to build up the enormous trade which has 
made the name of Manchester famous over the whole world ; and 
it may take, at least, the remainder of this century to decorate the 
edifice, and make it fair to the eye *' after the similitude of a 
palace." But I have no more doubt of that good time coming 
than I have of the advancing spring, when the dun discoloured 
earth shall put on her beautiful garments, and the sad sky break 
into gleaming light and loveliness unutterable. 




BATTLES NEAR WHALLEY AND 

CLITHEROE.* 

By Charles Hardwick. 

[Read Monday, Nov. ao, 1876. ] 



T^HE Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the date 796, says : — 

This year there was a great fight at Hwelleage [Whalley], in the land 
of the Northumbrians, daring Lent, on the 4th before the nones of April, and 
there Ahric, the son of Herbert, was slain, and many others with him. 

Simeon of Durham has the following reference to this battle : — 

A.D. 798, A conspiracy having been organised by the murderers of 
Ethelred, the King, Wada, the chief of that conspiracy, commenced a war 
against Eardulph, and fought a battle at a place called by the English 
BiQangahoh, near Walalega, and, after many had fallen on both sides, Wada 
and his army were totally routed. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle informs us that four years pre- 
viously (794)9 '' Ethelred, king of the Northumbrians, was slain 
by his own people, on the 13th before the Kalends of May." 
This Ethelred seems to have been a very unfortunate or a very 
tyrannical ruler, even for those barbarous times, for we find, on 
the same authority, he, in company with Herbert, '< slew three 
high reves, on Uie eleventh before the Kalends of April," 778, 
and that afterwards *' Alfwold obtained the kingdom, and drove 
Ethelred out of the country; and he [Alfwold] reigned ten years/' 

*This is the third of Mr. Hardwick's series of papers on the Ancient 
Battle-fields of Lancashire. An abstract of the first two— (i) on King 
Arthur's presumed victories on the River Douglas, near Wigan, and (2) on the 
Defeat of King Oswald at Maserfeld, a,d. 642— appeared in the second 
volume of the Papers of the Manchester Literary Cluby pp. 151-5. 
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This same Alfwold was evidently regarded as a patriot and not 
as an usurper, for the Chronicle tells us that he " was slain by 
Siga on the 8th before the Kalends of October ; and a heavenly 
light was frequently seen at the place where he was slain ; and 
he was buried at Hexham within the church." He was succeeded 
by his nephew, Osred, who, the Chronicle says, afterwards " was 
betrayed and driven from the kingdom ; and Ethelred again 
obtained the government." Two years later, from the same 
authority, we learn that "psred, who had been king of the 
Northumbrians, having come home from his exile, was seized 
and slain on the i8th before the Kalends of October ** (792). 
These facts throw much light on the social and political state of 
the country at the period, and demonstrate that Ethelred's murder 
was by no means an exceptional occurrence. Indeed, the slaying 
of kings by their own people appears to have been the rule rather 
than the exception amongst our ancestors, especially in North- 
umbria, about this period. Sharon Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons^ referring to the internecine conflicts which took 
place in the North of England for a lengthened period, and 
especially about this time, says : — 

Of all the Anglo-Saxon Governments the kingdom of Northumbria had 
been always the most perturbed. Usurper murdering usurper is the prevailing 
incident. A crowd of ghastly monarchs pass swiftly along the page of history 
as we gaze, and scarcely was the sword of the assassin sheathed before it was 
drawn against its master, and he was carried to the sepulchre which he had just 
closed upon another. In this manner, during the last centui*y and a half, no 
fewer than seventeen sceptered chiefs hurled each other from their joyless 
thrones, and the deaths of the greatest number were accompanied by heca- 
tombs of their friends. 

The public mind, under such circumstances, must of necessity 
have been deeply perturbed, and superstition associated the social 
and political anarchy which prevailed with the "war of elements'* 
and other attendant mysterious physical phenomena. The trusty 
old chronicler, duly impressed with the solemnity of his theme, 
informs us that during the year preceding the murder of Ethelred 
"dire forewarnings came over the land of the Northumbrians and 
miserably terrified the people ; these were excessive whirlwinds 
and lightnings, and fiery dragons were seen flying in the air. A 
great famine soon followed these tokens ; and a little after that, 
in the same year, on the 6th before the Ides of January, the 
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ravaging of heathen men lamentably destroyed God*s church at 
Lindisfarne through rapine and slaughter/' 

The " heathen men " here referred to were Danish rovers. 
These " Northmen, out of Hseretha-land " (Denmark), had a few 
years previously (787), in three ships, " first sought the land of 
the English nation," and, having found it and pronounced it 
good, they ceased not their invasions until they became masters 
of the entire kingdom, under Canute the Great. This conquest 
of the Northmen mainly resulted from the fact that the English 
monarchs of the Heptarchy were continually at war with the 
Britons or amongst themselves. ** Domestic treason and fierce 
civil strife " added additional strength to the foe, for both regal 
enemy and rebellious subject eagerly sought the aid of the pirates 
or selected the occasion of their hostile visits to harass their oppo- 
nents. Although we have no record of Danish or other North- 
men's visits to Lancashire in the reign of Ethelred or his succces- 
sor, yet we get a very distinct view of their ravages on the eastern 
coast of Northumbria, and of the internecine strife which rendered 
that kingdom a relatively easy prey to the brave but brutal and 
remorseless heathen pirates. 

The battles described in the previous papers were more or less 
conjectural in some of their aspects ; at least the true character 
of the presumed Arthurian victories on the Douglas, as well as 
the site of that of Fenda over St. Oswald, at Maserfeld, have not 
been demonstrated with such certainty as to obtain universal as- 
sent. Such, however, is not the case with the minor struggle 
now under consideration. The site assigned ta it has never been 
doubted. The names recorded by the old chroniclers are still 
extant in the locality, with such orthographic or phonetic changes 
in their descent from the eighth to the nineteenth century as 
philologists would anticipate. The Hwdleagc of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, as well as the monk of Durham's mediaeval Latin 
Wdlalega, are identical with the present Whalley ; while Btllan- 
gahoh is represented by its descendants Billinge, £illington» and 
Langho. Archaeological remains likewise contribute important 
evidence. Three large tumuli for centuries have marked the scene 
of the struggle^ one of which, near to Langho, has been removed, 
and the remains of a buried warrior exhumed. According to J. 
M. Kemble and other Anglo-Saxon scholars, Billington signifies 

H 
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the homestead or settlement of the sept or clan of the Billingg, 
as Birmingham is that of the Beormings. This rule likewise ap- 
plies to many other localities where the local nomenclature pre- 
sents similar features. Consequently, from legitimate analogy we 
learn that Waddington, on the right bank of the Ribble opposite 
Glitheroe, is the homestead, town, or settlement of Wadda and 
his dependents, and Waddow, in its immediate neighbourhood, 
the how or hill of Wadda. Thus, although we possess but little 
information respecting the details of the fight, or of the political 
complications out of which it arose, we are, at least, perfectly 
certain of the locality of the struggle. In addition, the magnifi- 
cent scenery by which it is surrounded, in which grandeur and 
beauty are seen in the most harmonious combination, the inte- 
resting archaeological remains, and the nutnerous other historic 
associations of the neighbourhood, including those connected 
with Whalley Abbey, Clitheroe Castle, Mytton, and Stonyhurst, 
give an interest to the locality which is denied to the sites of 
many battle-fields, the names of which have become "household 
words," not merely with one nation or people, but with all the 
so-called civilized section of mankind. 

One of the tumuli to which I have referred was partially 
opened by Dr. Whitaker, the historian of Whalley; but as in 
his day Anglo-Saxon antiquities were very little sought after, 
and, consequently, very imperfectly understood, his labours were 
productive of nothing but negative results. Canon Raines^ how- 
ever, in a note to his edition of the Notitia Cesfrunsist published 
by the Chetham Society, sa)rs : " In the year 1836, as Thomas 
Hubbertsty, the farmer at Brockhall, was removing, a large 
mound of earth in Brockhall Eases, about five hundred yards 
from the bank of the Ribble, on the left of the road leading from 
the house, he discovered a Kist-vaen, formed of rude stones, 
containing some human bones and the rusty remains of some 
spear-heads of iron. The whole crumbled to dust on exposure 
to the air. Tradition has uniformly recorded that a battle was 
fought about Langho, Elker and Buckfoot, near the Ribble ; and 
a tumulus was opened within two hundred yards of a ford of the 
Ribble (now called BuUasey-ford), one of the very few points for 
miles where that river could be crossed. The late Dr. Whitaker 
repeatedly, but in vain, searched for remains of this battle, as he 
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appears to have erroneously concluded that the scene of it was 
higher up the river, near Hacking Hall, at the junction of the 
Calder and Ribble/' 

Dr. Wbitaker does not appear to have noticed all the tumuli 
in the neighbourhood. In his History of Whalley he says : " Of 
this great battle there are no remains, unless a large tumulus near 
Haddng Hall, and in the inunediate vicinity of Langho, be sup« 
posed to cover the remains of Alric, or some other chieftain 
among the slain." The site of one tumulus, on the left bank, or 
south-east side of the Ribble, is marked on the Ordnance map. 
It is scarcely three-quarters of a mile from Hacking Hall, and 
rather more than a mile from Langho chapel. No other tumulus 
is noticed by the Ordnance surveyors on the south-east side of 
the river. 

Canon Raines states that the *' large mound" removed by 
Thomas Hubbertsty, in 1836, was situated " about five hundred 
yards from the bank of the Ribble," and that the tumulus that 
had been previously opened was only two hundred yards distant 
from that stream. The " large mound " of Canon Raines, re« 
moved in 1836, in which remains were found, seems to have been 
a smaller afifair than the other tumuli. This is affirmed by Mr« 
Abram, in a very able paper on the history of the township of 
Billington, in the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society's 
Transactions, otherwise he says, '* the farmer would hardly have 
undertaken to level it." The tumuli on the right bank or north- 
west side of the river are named 'Mowes" on the six-inch 
Ordnance map, and '* mounds " on the smaller one. The former 
name is evidently the Anglo-Saxon hl(zw^ a conical hill or a 
sepulchral mound, or tumulus, in the latter sense a synonym of 
htorh or bearwy a barrow. Although these large tumuli are on 
the north-west side of the river, the nearest is scarcely half a 
mile distant from the site of the one near Bullasey-ford, on the 
south-east. 

There is some confusion in the various descriptions of these 
mounds. Mr. Abram says, referring to the large tumulus called the 
"Lowe," on the north-west side of the Ribble, "Into this mound 
Whitaker had some excavation made about the year 1815, but he 
found the work heavy and gave it up without reaching the centre 
of the tumulus, where the relics of sepulture might be expected tp 
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be found." As Dr. Whitaker expressly says, he saw no remains 
of the battle except "a large tumulus near Hacking Hall/' he 
must not only have been ignorant of the character of its imme- 
diate neighbour, as well as of the one on the Langho side of the 
river, near BuUase-ford, if this "lowe"was the mound but par- 
tially disturbed. This can scarcely be the tumulus referred to by 
Canon Raines if the distance (two hundred yards) from the river 
be correct. Neither can the five hundred yards distance of Mr. 
Hubbertsty*s mound be reconciled with the site of the tumulus at 
Brockhall, near Bullasey-ford. Perhaps his figures have been 
accidentally transposed. I had previously laboured under an 
impression that Hubbertsty had merely completely cleared away 
the earth but imperfectly excavated by Dr. Whitaker. 

Being anxious to arrive at some more definite knowledge res- 
pecting these " lowes " or " mounds," on the 9th of the present 
month (November, 1876) I visited the locality, and by the cour- 
teous aid of Mr. Parkinson, the present tenant of Brockhall, I was 
enabled to make a far more detailed inspection of the battle-field 
than on a previous hurried visit about twenty years ago. Mr. 
Parkinson pointed out the site of the tumulus removed by Mr. 
Hubbertsty in 1836. Nothing of it, of course, now remains. He 
said that it was the only mound of the kind he had ever heard of 
on the Langho side of the Ribble. He, however, pointed out a 
curious circular agger, about five or six feet broad and a couple 
of feet high, which enclosed a level area some sixteen or seven* 
teen yards in diameter. It is evidently an artificial work, but 
without additional evidence it is impossible to say, with any rea- 
sonable degree of probability, by whom it was constructed, or to 
what use it was originally applied. On the steep promontor}^ 
called Brockhole Wood-end, Mr. Parkinson called my attention 
to curious masses of cemented sand and pebble stones, which 
some persons regarded as artificial grout that had originally 
formed part of the massive masonry of an ancient building, the 
foundations of which had been undermined by the falling in of 
the earth in consequence of the erosive action of the flood water 
of the Ribble at the base of the cliff. This, however, I found on 
examination to be erroneous. The "grout" in question is a geo- 
logical phenomenon, a kind of conglomerate or breccia, formed 
by the percolation of rain water, charged with carbonic acid and 
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lime, through the mass of glacial or boulder " till," and its sandy 
and pebbly contents. The ''till" contains limestones brought by 
ice from both the Ribble and the Hodder valleys. The phe- 
nomenon is a common one to geologists ; but the ''concrete '* at 
Brockhole Wood-end is an excellent example of it On gazing 
across the river at the larger ^' lowe '* of the six-inch ordnance 
map, Mr. Parkinson remarked that it appeared to him to be what 
is termed by geologists an outlier of the boulder deposits on each 
side of the valley, and therefore, not an artificial mound. He 
pointed out that the flood waters of the Ribble, Hodder, and 
Calder met in the plain, and when the "till" was excavated by a 
kind of rotary motion of the combined waters, which the pre- 
sent appearance of the valley indicates, the land situated in the 
centre, or vortex, would the longer resist the abrading action, 
and eventually, as the passage of the currents became enlarged, 
remain a surviving outlier of the general mass of glacial deposit. 
On passing the river in the ferry-boat, and, by the aid of a pick* 
axe, exposing the material of which this mound is formed, I 
confessed that I could detect no difference in its character or 
structure from that of the neighbouring geological deposits. 
Still, as the mound, if artificial, must have been constructed from 
the boulder clay and its unstratified contents, this is not sur- 
prising. It is, however, impossible to solve this problem without 
a much more searching investigation. Even if a mound existed 
at the time the battle was fought, nothing is more probable than 
that it would have been utilised by the victors in the interment 
of their honoured dead. The second and smaller mound seems 
very like an artificial one; but this cannot be satisfactorily 
affirmed without more complete investigation. Both mounds 
have been partially opened near their summits, but with only 
negative results, as might have been anticipated, as the Christian 
Anglo-Saxons in such cases buried the body in the earth, and 
afterwards heaped the tumulus or barrow above it, as a monument 
to the memory of the deceased warrior or warriors. This mode 
of interment had been adopted in the instance of the tumulus 
removed by Mr. Hubbertsty in 1836. Interesting results, both 
to geologists and archaeologists, may, therefore, be anticipated 
from a thorough examination of the contents of these remarkable 
"lowes" or "mounds;" but, as some expense would be atten- 
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dant thereupon, they may yet, for some time, remain an inter- 
esting puzzle, both to the learned and the unlearned in such 
matters. They are situated in the midst of the level alluvial 
plain. The largest is nearly twenty feet high, and forms a 
prominent object When I first visited the locality I was much 
amused at the rough and ready way in which some of the country 
people accounted for their construction, or rather the object 
thereof. They had seen sheep, when the Ribble valley was 
flooded, mount on the top of them for safety, and they innocently 
concluded that these historic monuments, mementoes of deadly 
civil strife during the eighth century, or of the *' glacial period" 
of geologists, had been erected by some benevolent or thrifty 
ancestor of the present owner of the soil for the especial accom- 
modation of ovine refugees during the deluges to which the low- 
lying land on the margin of the river is occasionally subjected. 

It is, of course, at the present time, impossible to define the 
extent of ground covered by the contending armies during the 
conflict, or to give even a satisfactory outline of the general 
features of the battle. The Roman road, the sixth Iter of 
Richard of Cirencester, which leads from the Wyre (the Portus 
Setantiorum of Ptolemy), by Preston and Ribchester to York, 
passed through the township of Billington, crossed the Calder 
near the present Potter's Ford, a little above its jimction with 
the Ribble, and proceeded a little south of Clitheroe and north 
of Pendle, by Standing Hall, Worston, and Downham, into York- 
shire. Mr. Abram seems to think that the battle was most 
probably fought on this line of road. He says, " Eardulf 
(encountered the insurgent army on the extreme verge of his 
kingdom (for it seems certain that the country south of Ribble 
was then a part, not of the Saxon Kingdom of Northumbria, 
but that of Mercia). Wada and his army had probably been 
driven upon the neutral territory before the decisive battle could 
be forced upon him." 

This notion that the Ribble and not the Mersey was the 
southeth boundary of Northumbria in the earlier period of the 
Heptarchy, was first propounded by Dr. Whitaker, but upon very 
slight evidence. It is sufficient here to say that the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, under the date 923, expressly states that King 
Edward sent a force of Mercians to take possession of ^'Mame^ 
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ceastre (Manchester), in Narthumbtia^ and repair and man it*' 
Again, the same Chronicle, when referring to this very battle, 
A.D. 798, expressly states that it took place *'at Whalley, in th$ 
land of the Northumbrians'' Against such evidence, Dr. Whitaker's 
mistaken dialectal argument, as well as that based on the extent 
of the episcopal see of Lichfield, at some period of the Heptarchy, 
is utterly valueless. His authority is the ancient document 
entitled ^' De Statu Blackborneshire," ^' supposed to have been 
written in the fourteenth century by John lindeley, Abbot of 
Whalley." Some notion of the value of this monkish compilation, 
with reference to the earlier history of the district, may be 
gathered from the fact that the author makes Augustine, and not 
Paulinus, the missionary who planted Christianity amongst the 
Northumbrian Angles. Dr. Whitaker likewise contends that the 
nibble is the dialectic boundary between the two kingdoms. 
My own observation, however, leads me to a very different con- 
clusion. To my ear the change is by no means so distinctly 
marked on the north and south sides of the Ribble as it is on 
the north and south banks of the Mersey. The swampy country 
between the two rivers would rather seem to have been a kind of 
"march" or "debateable ground," during the earlier portion of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Danish periods, districts in it being some- 
times governed by tributary British chieftains under both North- 
umbrian and Mercian kings as the fortune of war from time to 
time prevailed. Lancashire is not referred to as a county till 
the middle of the twelfth century. The name is never men- 
tioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. As we find the " Lands 
between the Ribble and, the Mersey" are surveyed with those of 
Cheshire, in the Domesday Book, it seems highly probable that 
they formed a part of Leofric's earldom of Mercia, at the time of 
the Norman conquest. Consequently it is to the latter and not 
to the earlier portion of the Anglo-Saxon period that the Ribble 
formed the southern boundary of the earldom of Northumbria, 
rather than of the earlier independent kingdom. Notwithstanding 
this error with regard to the southern boundary of Northumbria 
at that period, the Roman road, in all probability, was utilised by 
the contending forces, and some portion of the main battle was, 
doubtless, fought in its immediate vicinity. On the other hand, 
it is equally probable, as the two larger tumuli are situated on 
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the north-west bank of the Ribble, that the chief conflict occuned 
in their neighbourhood. On this hypothesis, Wada and his allies, 
on leaving Waddington, crossed the Hodder, at the ford nearest 
its mouth, met the king's army on the banks of the Ribble, 
and that the possession of Bullasey-ford was the immediate object 
of the encounter in which the rebellious chieftain was discomfited. 
Or the route may have been reversed. Wada might have crossed 
the Ribble, at the Bungerley "hipping stones," to the north-west 
of Clitheroe, or the Edisford, to the south-west, and after pene* 
trating the southern portion of the present county, had to fall 
back before the advance of the king's army, and, unable to re- 
trace his steps he made for the nearer ford at Bullasey, where he 
was defeated and pursued across the river. As the slaughter is 
generally greater when a discomfited enemy is routed, perhaps 
the two large tumuli, named " Lowes," mark the spot where the 
greatest carnage ensued. This, however, of course, is merely 
conjecture. Its value cannot be tested unless a thorough investi- 
gation of the contents of these huge mounds should throw 
additional light upon the subject. 

The good fortune of King Eardulph deserted him on a future 
occasion. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says : " A.D. 806. This 
year the moon was eclipsed in the Kalends of September ; and 
Eardulf, King of the North-humbrians was driven from his king- 
dom Also in the same year, on the 2nd before the 

Nones of June, a cross appeared in the moon on a Wednesday at 
dawn ; and afterwards in this year, on the 3rd before the Kalends 
of September, a wonderful circle was seen about the sun." This 
is the last we hear of the victor at Billangahoh, and the manner 
of his exit from the historic stage would seem to indicate that his 
rule, like that of his predecessor, had become so intolerable that 
further revolts ensued, and that Wada's successors, whoever they 
may have been, being fortunate in their contumacy, would be 
regarded, not as traitors, but as " saviours of their country." 
Truly, in struggles of this character, in all ages, successful "rebels,*' 
writing their own history, are ever lauded as heroes or patriots, 
while discomfited rulers are, with equal verity, denounced as 
tyrants and enemies of the common weal. 

A little higher up the Ribble than its junction with the Hodder, 
and about a mile below the venerable ruin of the keep of Clitheroe 
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Castle, the ancient stronghold of the De Lacies, is a handsome 
modern bridge, named £disford or Eadsford, to which I have 
previously referred. The country people, however, call it " Itch- 
uth Bridge," pronouncing the latter syllable as in Cuthbert. 
Johannes, Prior of Hagulstald, records that in this neighbourhood, 
in the year 1 138, one William, son of the bastard brother of David, 
King of Scotland, when engaged on a foray into England, was 
gallantly encountered by a small band. Being overpowered 
by numbers, however, the Lancashire men sustained a signal 
defeat, and the Scots took a considerable number of prisoners. 
Tradition has preserved both the memory and the site of this 
conflict. Mr. Edward Baines says : " Vestiges of this sanguinary 
engagement have been found at Edisford Bridge, and along the 
banks of the Kibble, during successive ages up to the present 
time." 

Near the bridge above Clitheroe may yet be seen the ancient 
" hypping-stones " to which I have previously referred, and by 
means of which the river was crossed before the erection of the 
present viaduct. These " hypping-stones " have at least one 
mournful historical association. After the fatal battle at Hexham, 
in the year 1464, the unfortunate Henry VI., the defeated son of 
the renowned victor at Agincourt, was for a time concealed at 
Bolton-in-BoUand and Waddington Halls. What transpired is 
best told in the words of the old chronicler : — 

Abo the same yere, Kinge Henry was taken byside a howse of religione 
[t>., Whalley Abbey] in Lancashjrre, by the mene of a blacke monke of 
Abyngtone, in a wode called Cletherwode, beside Bungerley hyppyngstones, 
by Thomas Talbott, of BashaUe, and Jhon Talbott, his cosyne, of Colebury 
[i.e.f Salesbury, near Ribchester], with other moo ; which discryvide (him) 
beynge at his dynere at Waddyngton Hall ; and [he was] carryed to London 
on hoisebacke, and his leg^es bomid to the styropes.* 

The fate of the unhappy monarch is too well known to neces- 
sitate further reference here. 

The neighbourhood of Whalley was the scene of a relatively 
more recent combat, of some local importance. During the 
civil war between Charles I. and his Parliament, the Earl of 
Derby advanced, in 1643, from Preston, to operate in the hundred 
of Blackburn. One of the Civil War Tracts, edited by Ormrod, 

• Warksworth Chronicle, 
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and published by the Chetham Society, says : " The Earl of 
Derby, the Lord Molineux, Sir Gilbert Hoghton, Colonel 
Tildesley, with all the other great papists in the county, issued 
out of Preston, and on Wednesday now came to Ribchester, 
with eleven troops of horse, Joo foot, and an infinite number of 
clubmen, in all conceived to be 5,000." Colonels Ashton and 
Shuttleworth opposed them with some regular troops, and a body 
of peasantry and militia, hastily levied. A regular engagement, 
or rather a running fight, took place between Whalley and Sales- 
bury, in which the Earl was defeated and pursued to Ribchester. 
This success appears to have been the precursor of the subse- 
quent declension of the Earl of Derby's military power in the 
county. It was judged to be of so much importance at the time 
by the " Roundheads," that a day of thanksgiving was set apart 
for the victory by order of Parliament. 
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T 1 fHEN I first thought the subject of Almanacs was one that 
^ ^ would be of some interest to the Literary Club, I imagined 
that I should be able in the compass of a ** paper'' to give a 
historical sketch of English almanacs from the invention of 
printing to the present time. But I was soon undeceived. My 
enquiries showed me that I was about to dig in almost virgin 
soil, and soil teeming with riches. Materials accumulated to the 
verge of embarrassment. Mr. George Siippson, of Mottram, 
put into my hands memoranda which one would have thought he 
had been months in collecting. Mr. Kenyon, of Ashton, lent 
me such a collection of old almanacs as I thought it would be 
impossible to find in any private library. Mr. Whitaker, the 
editor and publisher of Whitaker's Almanac^ placed at my dis- 
posal a still larger series; and Mr. Gamett, who, from his 
connections, has many Manchester sympathies, offered me every 
assistance in consulting the boundless stores of the British 
Museum. 

Of English almanacs before the introduction of the art of 
printing I must say nothing, and the earliest printed almanacs 
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will have to be dismissed in almost the same summary way. 
The fullest accounts are in Chambers' Book of Days and in an 
interesting paper in the Companion to the British Almanack for 
1S46, but both are very imperfect. The earliest almanac known 
to have been printed in England is The Sheapheards Kalendar, 
translated from the French, and printed, Chambers says, by 
Richard Pynson, and Mr. Thomas Wright says by Wynkyn de 
Worde, in 1497. It seems to have been a husbandman's guide ; 
it was mixed up with a good deal of superstition, and re-printed 
several times. 

The earliest almanac to be described, as all in this paper are, 
from actual inspection, is a tiny one of about three inches by 
twOj and containing thirty-two pages, of which a copy is in the 
British Museum, and another in the Bodleian. This calendar 
for twelve years was ** enprynted at London in the Fleteftrete 
by wynkyn de worde. In the yere of the Incarnacyon of 
our lorde. a m.c.c.c.c.c. and . viii. The . x.x.iii. yere of the 
reygne of our moft redoubted fouerayne lorde kige (sic) Henry 
the . vii." Behind the title page a Latin inscription informs 
the reader that the tables give the conjunctions and opposi- 
tions of the moon, and of the sun and moon, for twelve years, 
and also the moveable feasts. In the nautical almanac of the 
present time the hours are counted from i to 24, the first hour 
being the first after noon, and time between noon and one o'clock 
being written o hours and so many minutes; and the same 
scientific system of notation is adopted in this little almanac of 
De Worde's, as the following quotation may show : — ** And ye 
Ihall alway begyn the day marked in the almanacke at after 
none of the day paft. Example. The change of the mone 
fliall be the . xv. day of Maye at . x. of the clok and . v. 
mynutes/ that is to fay the chaunge of the mone Ihal be this yere 
the . XV. daye of May at . x. of the clok at night of the . xiiii. daye 
afore pafte/ yf the chauge of the mone be the . xiii. day of Juyn 
at . xvi. of the clocke/ and . liii. mynutes/ than reken from the 
mydday afore paft and tel . xvi. houres and ye fhall fynde the 
chaunge at . iiii. of the clocke in the mornige of this fame . xiii. 
day of Juyn." It is interesting, and even comforting to find, 
that in this, among the oldest of printed almanacs, there is no 
clap-trap. No reading of the stars, no mysteries of the moon. 
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This purity was soon invaded, and for a long series of years 
lost almost entirely.* 

The next almanac I have seen is an English one, for 1537 ; 
it is a remarkably well printed broad sheet, in black and red, 
but the author's name is wanting. Whoever he was, he was 
"doctor of phifyck." This printing of calendars in two colours, 
which still to a limited extent endures, was the attempt of the 
early printers to follow the manner of the manuscripts, which thus 
distinguished the Saints' Days, or, as they have been called ever 
since, the "Red letter days.'* This almanac is almost entirely 
astrological and prophetic. 

It is scarcely difficult to understand how the almanac maker 
should come to be regarded as a prophet. The man who could fore- 
tell events so extraordinary as eclipses of the sun and moon, who 
could say long beforehand which nights would be illumined by 
the moon's presence, at what hour for every day in the year the 
sun would rise and set, might very naturally be expected to know 
something about such a common-place matter as the weather, and 
when, in response to popular demand, the astronomer undertook 
to pry into the unknown future, and foretell sunshine, storm, or 
shower, the rest followed as a matter of course, and by natural steps 
he came to prophesy famine and pestilence, peace and plenty, and 
lastly, political events. This appears actually to have been the case ; 
the prophesying of the weather seems to have been the first step, 
the mysterious influence of the moon followed, and then came 
systematic prophecy of everything imaginable. This broadsheet 
calendar for 1537, contains the figure of the most important per- 
sonage almanacs ever knew — of him whom Nathaniel Lee speaks 
of as "the man in the almanac stuck with pins,'* and whom most 
of the almanacs term ** Anatomie of Man*s Bodie." The anato- 
mic is a pictorial representation of a man, or sometimes a woman, 
surrounded as with a halo, by the signs of the zodiac, from which 
run a number of pointers or "pins," terminating in the various 
members, and indicating the parts of the body under the influence, 
for "physical" purposes, of the moon as she passes through the 

* There is lan earlier calendar than De Worde's in the Museum, or at least 
a fragment of one, for 1495, but it is a German one. De Morgan says that 
tAe earliest printed almanac was by Regiomontanus, printed at Nurembarg in 
1470. 
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" twelve celestial signes." The "man of the signes" is said to have 
been originated by Peter of Dacia, about the year 1300, a copy 
of whose MS. almanac is in the Savilian Library, at Oxford. He 
was, therefore, an old man in 1537, and a venerable patriarch 
indeed, when he turns up as he does in Zadkiel's almanac (though 
without the diagram), for this present year of enlightenment, 1877. 
In the almanac for 1537, the changes of the moon are given in 
the calendar portion, but with a precautionary ** about " added to 
the times indicated — thus: "The new mone a theufdaye about 
. i. a clocke at after none." The weather is given daily. " Moyste 
and wynde." "Darke and froste." "Wynde and Snow," and 
*'Lyke before." Those mysterious letters and numbers, which 
were in the old time of much greater importance than with us to- 
day, the " Goulden noumber," " Cerkle of the Sunne,'* " Domin- 
ical Letter," and so forth, are also given, as are those days when 
it is good " to lett bloudde," " to goo in a bathe," " to fowe and 
graft," and " to take medycen." 

In 1556 appeared an important association in the history of 
literature in England, but especially of almanacs, the Company 
of Stationers, which was incorporated by Mary for the purpose 
of conferring to its members " the art and mystery of printing, 
with power to search out, seize, and destroy, books printed in 
contravention of the monopoly," or " against the faith and sound 
Catholic doctrine of Holy Mother Church." Afterwards this 
company, with the Universities, became the only publishers of 
almanacs in England, under a monopoly granted 1605, and for 
170 years from that time the history of the Stationers' Company, 
and the history of almanacs, would be pretty much the same 
thing. 

There is here a considerable chronological blank which, on the 
present occasion, cannot be filled with original information. It 
may be interesting to note the four places in which Shakspere 
mentions almanacs. They will help us to see how far the 
almanac and its contents were familiar to the people. The first, 
which is from t^e Comedy of Errors^ dates somewhere about 
1598. Antipholus of Syracuse says (i. 2) : " Here comes the 
almanac of my true date." Malone explains that "he thus 
denominates Dromio because they were both born in the same 
hour, and therefore the date of Dromio's birth ascertains that of 
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his master.*' In the second part of Henry IV. (ii. 4), Prince 
Henry, speaking of Falstaflf and his " wench," Doll Tearsheet, 
says : " Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction 1 What says 
the almanac to that )'* In Antony and Cleopatra (i. 2) : '< They 
are greater storms and tempests than almanacks can report." 
Once more, in Midsummer Nighfs Dream (iii. i), the almanac 
comes in, where Quince, Snug, Bottom, and the rest are bothered* 
how to bring Moonshine into their play. 

Quince : But there is two hard things ; that is, to bring the moonlight 
into the chamber ; for you know Pyramus and Thisbe meet by moonlight. 

Snug : Doth the moon shine that night we play our play? 

Bottom : A calendar, a calendar ! Look in the almanac, find out moon- 
shine, find out moonshine ! 

Quince : Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bottom : Why, then, may you leave a casement of the great chamber 
window, when we play, open ; and the moon may shine in at the casement. 

These passages tell that the almanac was in common use, that it 
was astronomical, prophetic, and therefore astrological, foretold 
the weather, and indicated the times of the rising and setting of 
the moon. Ben Jonson, in Every Man in his Humour, makes 
one of his characters look into a penny almanac to find the 
weather. 

In 1553, Leonard Digges published a <' prognostication," which 
was a very important affair, seeing that it was to last for ever. It 
was entitled : " A Prognostication everlasting, of Right Good 
Effect, fructfully augmented by the Auctour, contaigning Plaine, 
Briefe, Pleafaunte; Chofen Rules, to judge of the Weather by the 
Sunne, Mone, Starres, Comets, Rainebow, Thunder, Cloudes, with 
other Extraordinarye Tokens, not omiting the Aspects of the Planets, 
with a briefe judgement for euer, of Plenty, Lucke, Sickness, Dearth, 
Warres, &c., opening alfo many national causes worthy to be 
knowen.'* This seems to have been printed several times from 
1553 to 1605. 

In Elizabeth's time, the monopoly granted by Mary, was, in 
consequence no doubt of the increased use of the art of printing, 
to a considerable extent cancelled, the right being divided among 
several hands, one taking ^' music books," another '^psalters, 
primers, and prayer books,'* another "grammars," another "law 
books," another *' bibles and testaments,'' another " Latin school 
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books," another '* A B C*s and catechisms." The Company 
having appealed against these sub-monopolies, were severely repri- 
manded for presuming to question Elizabeth's right to do as she 
pleased, and they next petitioned, that since the universal mono- 
poly granted them was of so little avail, they might be placed on an 
equal footing with the interlopers, and have the exclusive privilege 
of printing *' something or other." They complained that while 
their rights had been taken from them, they still had to perform 
onerous duties in hunting out and suppressing heresy — in short, 
acting as a Protestant inquisition. In consequence of this, the 
exclusive right was given them of printing several classes of books, 
among them almanacs. But these monopolies were not quietly 
submitted to. One John Wolfe, a fishmonger, turned printer, and 
boldly declared that he **was content with no agreement, but 
generally affirmed that he might and would print any lawful book, 
notwithstanding any commandment of the Queen; that it was 
contrary to the liberties of London to grant privileges, and that 
Her Majesty was deceived by those who prevailed on her to grant 
them." Roger Ward took the same side, and contended for the 
right to print any book, however forbidden by the Queen's privi- 
lege, and " made it his practice to print all kinds of books at his 
pleasure." 

In 1605, James the First granted the monopoly of printing 
and publishing almanacs to the Company of Stationers and to 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and provided that the 
publications should be under the supervision of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. The order states : 
" All conjurers and framers of prophecies and almanacs exceeding 
the limits of allowable astrology shall be punished severely in 
their persons. And we forbid all printers and booksellers, under 
the same penalties, to print or expose for sale, any almanacs or 
prophecies which shall not first have been seen and revised by 
the archbishop, the bishop (or those who shall be expressly 
appointed for that purpose), and approved of by their certificates 
signed by their own hand, and, in addition, shall have per- 
mission from us or from our ordinary judges." This monopoly 
did not pass away until 1779, and then not without a severe 
struggle. 

Mr. Kenyon possesses what appears to be a complete set of 
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almanacs, issued for the year 1628. Volumes containing sixteen 
or twenty almanacs, which have evidently been bound, not by 
purchasers, but by the publishers, are frequent in all large col- 
lections of almanacs. It has been thought that they were bound 
in this way and sold to those who wanted to have the opinions 
of all the prophets, for the sake, one would suppose, of taking 
the mean of them, but this can scarcely have been the motive. 
This volume for 1628 contains seventeen almanacs, printed 
almost entirely in black letter, and each one consists of a 
calendar and a supplement, generally called a " Prognostication." 
The first almanac in the volume is by William Rivers, **Wel- 
willer to the Mathematicks, and louer of truth/' It is *' calcu- 
lated according to art for the Latitude and Meridian of the 
auncient Shire-towne of Warwicke, where the Pole is mounted 
aboue the Horizon 52. degrees and 20. minutes : and may feme 
without feniible error the moft part of Great Britaine." This 
almanac, as have all in the volume with only one exception, has 
the figure of the "Man of Signes;** it is distinctly astrological, 
but the following scathing denunciation of unbelievers in the 
science of the stars shows that such persons existed. Rivers 
says : *' Although many tender pated fellowes denie all fuch 
Influence to bee in the Moone : but fuch is the idlenefle and 
vanitie of the time and place where we Hue, that thefe things 
are hiiTed at and traduced by bafe, filthy, and obfcene Players 
upon the ftages, whereas in times pail this Science among the 
ancient Patriarkes, Indian Sages, Grecians, Philosophers, and 
wifeft Princes in Chriftendome, was ever efteemed : But what is it 
to me if all the world were mad, I will onely demaund with 
Salomon : Pro. 17, 16. Wherefore is there a price in the hand 
of a foole to get wifdome, feeing he hath no heart to it." 

In the Athenaum, of November i8th, 1876, was printed an 
account of a pamphlet in the British Museum, entitled Zook up 
and see Wonders, which, rather singularly, was issued in this same 
year, 1628 ; in it almanac makers are spoken of so disrespect- 
fully that we can understand the hard words Rivers felt it 
necessary to use. The pamphlet says : '^ Let us not be so daring 
as to pry into the closet of Gods detetminations, • His Workes 
are full of Wonders, and not to be examined. Let vs not be so 
foolish as tume Almanacke-makers, and to Prognosticate, Frophesie, 
J 
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Fore-doome, or Fore-tell what shall happen, faire weather or fowle, 
to our own Kingdoine or any other ; scarcity or plenty ; Warre, 
or Peace : for such giddy-brayn'd Medlers shoote their arrows 
beyond the Moone." 

The next almanac is by Abraham Grammar, ** Calculated for 
the Meridian of the honourable City of London ; the Pole Articke 
being elevated 51 degr. 32 minutes.'' Then we have one by 
Samuel Perkins, ** well- wilier to the Mathematicks.'* The "an- 
atomic*' is there, and the fittest times for physic, or letting blood, 
otherwise there is no astrology in it. It has, as have most of the 
almanacs, a description of each of the four quarters of the year, 
commencing with the winter quarter, " which tooke beginning the 
12 day of December, 1627, at what time the Sun entred into the 
firft minute of the earthy, cold and dry figne of Capricorne. . . 
which quarter continueth untill the fame hath flowly pafTed through 
the three cold, airy, earthy, and watry fignes Vf, ^, K (capri- 
comus, aquaritjs, pisces). This quarter doth naturally referable 
old age as being enemy unto youth." Spring is said to be 
"naturally hot and moift, and doth referable growing youth." 
Among the diseases common to the various seasons are ''Cathers, 
Rheumes, Frenfies, Timpanies, griefe of the Backe," &c., ** from 
which let us pray unto Alraighty God to be deliuered." There is 
also a ** Geographicall defcription of the wayes frora one notable 
Towne to another, ouer all England, and thereby how to travell 
frora any of thera to the Citie of London." The alraanac of J. 
Neue, Gent., is *' Rectified for the Elevation of the Pole Articke, 
and Meridian of the auncient and faraous Citie of Norwich." It 
is prophetic and astrological. Under "briefe description of the 
Foure Quarters " winter is spoken of as " the chiefest capitall foe 
for the Spring, the difgrace of Suraraer, and the deuourer of the 
fruitfull Harveft." The sun "is the eye of the world, the fountain 
of light, and the chief raoderator of the rest of the lights." John 
Vaux has the appropriate raotto for a prophetic almanac — 
" Scientia nullum habet inimicum praster ignorantem," — ^but it is 
only just to observe that the prophecies are confined to the wea- 
ther, though these lines would lead us to expect raore : 

For every plant some vertue hath : 

No Element (we see), 
No metal, shrub, nor simple is 

On earth, but vsde may be> 
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Much more the starres celestiall, 

And wandring planets seuen : 
A greater vertue needs must have, 

As nearer vnto heauen. 

There is a good deal of useful information in the book. Joseph 
Chamberlaine, Student in the Mathematicks, follows with the 
astrological motto " Aftra regunt homines, et regit Astra Deus," 
but notwithstanding this, there is not much of the stars in the 
book ; what there is, concerns the weather and physic William 
Hewlett, "Doctrinanim Studiofus," follows. His almanac is 
prophetic, and after a manner of his own, philosophic. The 
essay on "Time" is remarkable. "Time had his beginning 
with the world, and ihall end with the fame. It confifleth of two 
parts ; that is, Firil and Laft, or Before and After. Both which 
are knit together in this word (nunc) now, or at this prefent, which 
is the end of that which went before, and the beginning of that 
which followeth after/* and so on. Now come George Osborne, 
teacher of Arithmetike, Geometry, and the Art of Nauigation in 
Hull; Arthure Sofford, Philomarist; John Rudston, Math.; and 
Edward Fond. In the latter occurs an approximation to a diary, 
the page opposite the calendar being left blank. This does not 
seem to have been universally appreciated, for the quondam owner 
has written across one of the blank pages, *'This is good for 
nothing." The book also contains an almanac for 2000 years ! 
Next follow Richard AUestree with a diary as in Pond, Eustace 
Clarke, Peregrine Rivers, student in the sciences Mathematical, 
Jonathan Dove, Thomas Lakes. Lakes, as do some of the others, 
gives the " times when marriages are faid to be forbidden by the 
Auncient Romane Canons," but he is the only one to venture 
into verse on the subject : 

Adventus Domini bids refraine 
And Septnagesima saies thee nay ; 
But Hillarie sets thee free againey 
And good Low Sunday saies thou may, 
Rogation wanders bids thee tarrie. 
But Holy Trinitie bids thee marrie. 

The almanac contains some other equally interesting verses. 
John White, well-wisher to the mathematics, is next, and deals 
considerably in *'Physicall" matters. The reader is directed to 
take vomits under some signes, glisters under others, and to deal 
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with the following and other matters at their own proper times, 
** gargarisms," "preparatives,*' ** stoprhumes and fluxes," **take 
purges byneezing." At the head of each month is an ad- 
monitory couplet, of which the following are specimens :— 

For July . . . ** Eat Sallads fresh to coole the Blood ; 

And bathe in Riuers free from mud." 
For August . . ** Flie Physicke and PUebotomie ; 

Eschew cold Bathes and Venerie." 
For October . . ** Strong Wines, hot Bathes and Spice that's good 

Preserves our health ; purge, and let blood." 

The last almanac of the collection is by Will. Dade, Gentleman. 
The *' Physicall '* matters upon which nearly all these almanacs 
give advice, with the greatest minuteness, have been mentioned, 
and as no account of the books would be complete without it, 
an extract is now given from Neue, in which are some of the 
instructions to be observed in case of bleeding, or of another 
operation, which seems to have been as unpleasant and as 
unusual— bathing. 

When the weather is either extreame hot or cold, it is not then conuenient. 
either to let blood or to purg unlesse some great necessity doe require it. . . 

The best time to let the Phlegmaticke bloud, is when the moone is in qp 
(Aries) or ^ (Sagitarius) the head and thighs excepted. 

For the MelanchoUy, the moone being in £s (Libra) or ss (Aquarius) the 
buttocks and legges excepted. 

For the ChoUericke, the moone being in © (Cancer) v\ (Scorpio) or X 
(Pisces) the brcste and feete excepted. 

For the Sanguine all be good which before is named. 

In the Spring time, let bloud at the right side. 

In Harvest time, let bloud at the left side. 

FOR BATHING, 

Bathings, are comonly used rather for pleasure then for profit. . . I 
mind not to speak of them in this place otherwise then to aduertise those, 
that tender their owne health to be wary and circumspect in resorting unto 
them, without cause, . . . Know that it is not good to bathe, when the 
moone is in the earthy signes, as in S (Taurus) ft)} (Virgo) or yf. (Capricomus), 
the reason is because they are of a cold and dry nature, and the nature of 
colds is to restraine and bind. . . . It is best bathing 2 or 3 days after 
the change, and at the ftdl of the moone, for then the superfluities are ripe 
and ready to annoy, and disposed to flow and issue out, which indeed is the 
end and use of bathing. . . . Also before you enter any Bath, your body 
must be first purged, for if you goe in vnprepared and vnpurged peradventure 
you may be worse after then before. 
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These are not half the instructioiis the unfortunate man who is 
so rash as to take a bath has to follow. Directions are given in 
the same manner for " purging," " taking vomits," " sweating/* 
and so on. 

Most of the almanacs venture to prophesy the weather, some 
of them, day by day, and others by a sort of running commentary, 
but notwithstanding these infallible predictions, weather maxims 
are not considered superfluous. This, no doubt, would some< 
times lead to a terrible conflict of authority. The most compre- 
hensive of the weather rh)rmes occurs in Lakes' almanac, under 
the title " Infallible fignes of Raine :" 

If in the morning, Skie or Sunne bee red, 

Or at the night, in cloud he makes his bed ; 

When Sunne or Moone lookes pale, or seeme too great. 

Or Lampes and Lights doe sparke, and stones doe sweate ; 

If Sunne bee early seene, Starres few in sight. 

The wind at South, no dew foil in the night ; 

If Windes doe often change, and Fn^ are crying. 

The Bees in haste unto their hives are flying ; 

When Fleas and Flyes full sore b^n to bite, 

And Birds and Beasts have greedy appetite ; 

When Seelings cracke, and Peacocks cry amaine, 

Soone after looke for tempest or for raine. 

Among the many curious matters contained in these almanacs 
are essays on some of the natural phenomena, about which men 
of science zX the present day speak with bated breath, but which 
the astrologers explain without the slightest fear. Hewlett, for 
example^ accounts for earthquakes (and the same account is given 
almost word for word in Wing's almanac for 1669, forty years 
later), as follows : 

Plenty of windes gotten into the Bowels, Holes and Comers of the Earth, 
bursting out : and the Earth closing againe, causeth the shaking or Earth- 
quake : And it is commonly taken for a figure of ensuing Warr ; Or (no doubt) 
of some other Judgement of God for sinne, which is so ha3mous, and so heavie 
a burden that the Earth cannot beare it, but will tremble thereat. 

Wind "is an Exhalation, hotte and dry engendered in the 
Bowells of the Earth, and being gotten out is carried fide-long 
vpon the face of the earth.'* Thunder and Lightning **is an 
Exhalation hotte and dry*' also, but ^'mixt with moifture, carried 
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up into the middle Region, where thefe two Contraries fire and 
water, being inclofed in the body of a Cloud, fall at odds, and 
will not agree till they break forth of the Cloud. The breaking 
whereof maketh a noyfe, the which we call Thunder, and the fire 
Lightning." Lakes also describes Shooting Stars as "an exha- 
lation.*' 

In most of the calendars, in addition to the column of figures 
giving the days of the month, there is a second column of con- 
secutive numbers, which differs only from the first in being ten 
numbers ahead of it. Thus the ist of January is number one 
in the first, and number eleven in the second column, and it is 
explained in some part of the book, there being no explanatory 
head-line, that the first column is according to "the English 
accompt," and the second is "the forraigne accompt, much 
serving those that have any commerce with Merchants beyond 
the Sea f or, in another, " the new reformed accompt, used be- 
yond seas," or " the new Gregorian accompt." We, in England, 
were still using the Julian style, having refused to accept from 
the Pope the correction in the calendar which Catholic Europe 
generally had adopted. The Julian style was commenced in 
Julius Caesar's time, about forty-five years before Christ, and was 
founded on the mistaken notion that a year consisted of 365^ 
days exactly, a period which was 11 minutes i0y?\y seconds too 
long. In the course of time this trifle of eleven minutes per 
year had grown into days, and by Pope Gregory's time the 
vernal equinox fell on March nth instead of March 21st, on 
which day it had fallen in the year 325, the time of the Council 
of Nice. To this time Gregory decreed that the equinox should 
return, and the change was brought about in 1582 by extinguishing 
ten days, the 5th of October of that year being reckoned the 
15th. In order to prevent the same error occurring again, he 
further decreed that three out of every four centurial years, which 
would otherwise be leap years, should have 365 days only. This 
brings us to truth in the matter of time, within one day in about 
3,600 years, and no nation has thought of correcting this important 
error, except the French, which, in the time of the Revolution of 
1792, when the new " Era of the French," which lasted fourteen 
years, began with the year i, ordained that the years 3600, 7200, 
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and 10800, should not be leap years ! To the old Julian fashion 
we were adhering in this 1628, and for a good deal more than 
another hundred years we stuck to our own stupid way. 

The most famous of the almanac makers of the Stuart period 
were Booker and LiUy. John Booker was bom in Manchester 
in 1 601, and, as Lilly teUs us, '* became famous for a prediction 
of his, upon the solar eclipse . . . both the King of Bohemia, 
and Gustavus, King of Sweden, dying during the effects of the 
eclipse." " He was an excellent proficient in astrology, whose ex- 
cellent verses upon the twelve months, framed according to the 
configuration of each month, being blessed with success according 
to his predictions, procured him much reputation all over England ; 
he was a very honest man, abhorred any deceit in the art he 
studied ; had a curious fancy in judging of thefts, and as success- 
ful in resolving love questions; he was no mean proficient in 
astronomy ; he understood much of physick ; was a great admirer 
of the antimonial cup, not unlearned in chymistry, which he 
loved well, but did not practice. He was inclined to a diabetes ; 
but in the last three years of his life was afilicted with a dysentery, 
which at last consumed him to nothing; he died of good fame in 
1667." You will notice Lilly's terse and straightforward style — 
the exact opposite of his writings in which the dim future is made 
plain. At the time that Booker's almanac appeared, Lilly thought 
John Booker "the greatest and most complete astrologer in 
the world," but he had not then gone far into the subject him- 
self. Lilly also says ''he wrote lately a small treatise on Easter- 
day, a very learned thing, wherein he showed much learning and 
reading." We learn that Booker was summoned before Charles 
the First in 1640, and afterwards in company with four other 
ahnanac makers, Dr. John Pell, George Wharton, Vincent Wing, 
and John Gadbury, in 1664, to explain why their Easter did not 
agree with the moon, and we may presume that the '' learned 
thing " was written with the object of clearing him from the sus- 
picion of fixing the moveable feasts incorrectly. Easter, which 
puzzled legislators in 1640, is a puzzle to most of us still; and 
just as Booker's almanac was apparently wrong, so has the almanac 
occasionally appeared to be so ever since. In 1818, 1845, and 
other years this century, the instruction in the Prayer Book wa? 
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wrong; it says "Easter Day (on which the rest depend) is always 
the first Sunday after the fiill moon which happens upon, or next 
after, the 21st day of March; and if the full moon happens 
upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after." But in the years 
mentioned, the same Sunday on which the full moon occurred 
was Easter Sunday. This apparent paradox is explained at great 
length by De Morgan, in the Companion to the British Almanac 
for 1845. ^^^ ^^™^ ^or the celebration of Easter, the principal 
festival of the Church, was settled first by the Council of Jerusalem, 
held about the year 200, when it was agreed " that no certain 
rule could be fixed for the celebration of Easter, unless it were 
first ascertained on what day the world was created."* This 
event was satisfactorily settled by the first chapter of Genesis, 
where it is written (though not in our version) that " God made 
the light and called the light day ; and he made the darkness and 
called the darkness night ; and he divided the light and the dark- 
ness into equal parts." Day and night being equal, it was evident 
that the creation took place at the equinox, and as spring must 
precede autumn, the creation was logically placed, as March 
25th, which at the time of the Council was the Vgrnal equinox. 
This settled, the appointment of Easter Day followed, and by the 
Nicene Council, and afterwards by Gregory XIII., was fixed as we 
still have it. But as De Morgan explains, the Prayer Book does 
not point out that " the moon of the Gregorian calendar was a 
creation of the Church, which though allowed to maintain certain 
relations with the moon of the heavens, was in every particiilar 
contrived to suit the convenience of those who invented it."t It 
is, then, because the Easter or Paschal moon is not the actual 
moon that the Prayer Book and the almanac seem now and then 
to be at variance, and it was on this account that Booker and his 
brethren, who must evidently have known what they were about, 
were summoned to give an account of themselves. 

Lilly also mentions an almanac called Naworth's, which, he 
says, was written by Captain Wharton in 1645, and in which 
Lilly was attacked. Another almanac, Anti Merlinus Anglicanus, 
published by Humphreys, a pupil of Lilly's, is also named. 
Whether the George Wharton, who published an almanac for 
1663, is the captain mentioned by Lilly, is not certain. The 

* Medii Aevi Calendarium, p. 1 19, vol. 2. f British Almanac, 1845. 
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latter is a prophetic, and excessively loyal, productioni embel- 
lished by a copper-plate portrait of the author, under which are 
these lines : — 

He who this figure and this Book doth see, 

Shall need peruse no more astrologie, 
Heere Heaven it selfe is lodgd\ the Starrs heere be, 

And all they purpose so describd* that wee 
May say this yeere the Sun himselfe stood by. 

And who so bold to give the Sun the lye. 

We Qome now to the great prophet himself — William Lilly — 
whose first almanac, Merlinus Anglicus Junior^ was published in 
1644. He tells us that it was published '* about April*' of that 
year, rather late, as one would think, but not so much behind 
time when we remember that for very many purposes the year 
began on the 35th March — though the calendar always com- 
menced on January i. The first edition, he says, had to be sub- 
mitted to Booker, licenser of all mathematical books ; he " made 
many obliterations," but after the appearance of the almanac, 
the first edition of which was sold ofif in a week, Lilly complained 
to some members of Parliament of Booker's interference, and 
** they gave me order forthwith, to reprint it as I would. . . • 
So a second time it came forth as I would have it." Lilly 
quarrelled with his friend Booker on this account, but, he says, 
** after that time we were very great friends to his dying day." 
Still, he complains more than once of the interference of the 
licenser. In the almanac for 167 1, he says: *' Having many 
confiderable pa£ages obliterated in my lail AngHcus of 1670, 
we muft now take care to avoid the rock, and fo we will : for, to 
be ingenuous, there are not any confiderable configurations in 
this enfuing year, that might invite our pen to difpleafe or to 
mention grand actions; or iuch as by repitition thereof might give 
offence unto any nation now in amity with his Majefly of Eng- 
land." Again, in 1677, he boasts of the wonderful things^ he 
would do if he only were allowed : " But had we liberty of 
emitting into the World, what we might very well Predict^ then we 
Affirm it would appear, that Aflrology is a moft noble fludy, and 
the influences of Heaven do fignifie very much." 

In Lilly's hands the province of the astrologer was enlarged to 
its furthest limits, and embraced nearly every possible event of 

K 
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the future, beginning with the never-failing subject, the weather, 
and stopping short of no occurrence, however trivial, however 
important. His prophecies were the model, as well, for his im- 
mediate successors, Partridge and Moore, as they are still for 
Zadkiel and Raphael. He seems also to have been one of 
the forerunners of another class of charlatans, for he not only 
examined the stars, but communed with spirits, concerning whose 
manner he leaves this valuable information : *' It is very rare, 
yea, even in our days, for any operator or master to have the 
angels speak articulately; when they do speak, it is like the Irish, 
much in the throat/* Spirits, according to my experience, still 
retain very much the same peculiarity. 

Our prophet was born in 1602, in Leicestershire, and went to 
London in 1620. In one of his predictive pamphlets,* published 
1648, he says, '^Some years since, God called me from an happy 
contemplative life, sufficiently pleasing to my quiet genius (being 
content with an angle in my hand, a book in my study, a flower 
in my garden) and both enheightened and enlightened my spirit, 
to be active in the common cause of the kingdom and brought 
me to London, where in 1644*1 began a new manner of astro- 
k)gie, heretofore either not known to the ancients or else willingly 
omitted in their writings." He commenced his road to fortune 
by marrying the widow of his deceased master, getting with her, 
he says, ;^iooo. He was a politic man, changing his sides as 
often as events rendered that course necessary. Commencing as 
a parliamentary seer, he ended as a royalist prophet ; and occa- 
sionally he earned a fee from both sides. Charles the First, then 
confined at Hampton Court, consulted him as to **what quarter 
of this nation he might be safe, and not be discovered until him- 
self pleased." **I told her (Charles* messenger) about twenty 
miles (or thereabouts) from London, and in Essex, I was certain 
he might continue undiscovered, but he (the king) either guided 
by his own approaching hard fate, or misguided by Ashburnham, 
went away in the night tiriae westward, and surrendered himself 
to Hammond, in the. Isle of Wight.'* At the same time he was 
sent for by Fairfax, who wished to know if God was with him in 
his cause, and Lilly, assisted by Booker, informed him — ** We are 

* Predictions of the occurrences in England, for 1648-9-50. — Chetham 
Library. 
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confident of God's going along with you and your army, until the 
great work for which he ordained you is fully perfected.** Twice 
afterwards Lilly's advice was sought by Charles, who seems to 
have had considerable faith in almanac makers, for we read that 
** Whilst the king was at Windsor Castle, once walking on the leads 
there, he looked upon Captain Wharton's almanac 'My book,' 
saith he, 'speaks well as to the weather.' One William Allen 
standing by ; 'what' saith he 'saith his antagonist, Mr. Lilly V 'I 
do not care for Lilly,' said his Majesty, 'he hath been always 
against me,' and became a little bitter in his expressions. 'Sir,' 
saith Allen, ' the man is an honest man, and writes but what his 
art informs him,' ' I believe it,' said*his Majesty, ' and that Lilly 
understands astrology, as well as any man in Europe.' JSxit Rex 
Carolmr 

In his almanacs, we find Lilly to be a master of ambiguity, 
and perfect in the use of involved sentences, which one tires of 
trying to understand, before we can do more than guess at their 
meaning ; but, as he says, " many things we treat of are obscure 
and will not be understood but by sons of art." To write so, 
that, however events should turn out, some expression should be 
found which could be twisted into a prediction, was Lilly's 
method, just as it is that of his followers to-day. Now and then 
he does venture to speak plainly, and he would have, no doubt, 
to regret his foolishness in doing so ; as in 1672, when he says : 
" England will not be molested with any more wars this year," 
but war was declared against Holland in March. In October, 
1658 there was to be " an honourable embassage to our governour 
(Cromwell), some now love him, others hate him ;" but Cromwell 
falsified the prediction by dying the month before. He speaks 
plainly, too, when he prophesies events in foretelling which he 
cannot err, as, when he says, " controversies will happen between 
men and their wives ;" " the highwayman will be very active, and 
play his part to purpose," (1682); "the courts of judicature 
brimful of tedious law suits," (1671); this last is probably one 
of those far-seeing sentences intended to stand for all time. The 
saddest failure of foresight he tells for himself. "In 1651 I 
purchased one hundred and ten pounds per annum in fee-farm 
rents, for one thousand and thirty pounds. I paid all in ready 
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money ; but when his majesty King Charles Second was restored 
I lost it all again, and it returned to its right owner." 

One of the first things that strikes us on opening the almanacs 
is the frequency with which Latin quotations of two or three 
lines, printed in italics, occur. Lilly says he could, when he left 
school, speak Latin as well as English, and if that were so, he pro- 
bably fell into Latin as naturally as Mr. Wegg dropped into poetry. 
The quotations are professedly from "some old books in my 
study,*' and, generally, he does not use. them to back himself up, 
but that he may back them. Thus " Si U (Saturn) sit in septima, 
significat malam voluntatem mulierum erga viros et earum inobe- 
dientiam." " Saturn in the 7 and feminine sign, informs the little 
respect some women will have for their husbands near that time, 
manifesting their disobedience unto them thereby : we conceive 
in many places they may be more wilful than in former years." 
Nearly all sober information is sacrificed to prophecy. The 
calendar gives the days of the month and the dominical letters ; 
there are no other columns of figures, and but a few memoranda 
as to saints* days and festivals. Every thing else is omitted, 
even the days of the week ; the " foreign account *' is absent, the 
rising and setting of the sun or moon are only given occasionally, 
and, indeed, the book as an almanac proper is all but useless. 
But there is a copper-plate portrait of the renowned " student in 
astrology," and as well as the thirty-two pages or so of prophetic 
mysteries, which come first in the book, there is an additional 
page of prognostications facing each one of the calendar, and 
twenty-four pages of tables giving the positions of the planets 
and principal fixed stars. 

Lilly was not without his astrological triumphs. In the almanac 
for 1645, appeared these momentous words : "if now we fight the 
victory stealeth upon us," in consequence of which, it is said 
the battle of Naseby was fought, which concluded the overthrow 
of Charles the First. In Pratt's Gleanings of England, we find, 
" it is recorded by the historians of the time, that in the famous 
battle of Dunbar, wherein Cromwell totally overthrew the Scots, 
his men rushed into the fight with their swords in one hand and 
Lilly's almanac in the other." In 1672 he wrote, "there should 
a foreigner enter Holland," a remarkable prophecy which was 
fulfilled he says, because "in that year the present king of France 
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entered first his army into the country.'* In 1651 he prophesied 
the great fire of 1665, ^^ ^ pamphlet containing hieroglyphics 
"wherein you may see the representation of people in their 
winding-sheets, persons digging graves, and sepultures, coffins, 
&c.," and "the next side after the coffins and pickaxes, there is 
a representation of a great city all in flames of fire." His fore- 
knowledge of these disasters caused a committee of the House of 
Commons to examine him, as to what he had had to do with 
them, but the committee seems to have made nothing of him. 
" Did you foresee the year 1" asked one. " I did not," said I, or 
was desirous ; of that I made no scrutiny." ..." I con- 
clude that it was only the finger of God." 

On another occasion his prophetic power led him into danger, 
but by forgery and lying he escaped serious punishment. In the 
almanac for 1651, he said, "the Parliament stood on a tottering 
foundation, and that the commonality and soldiery would join 
together against them." For this he was summoned before a 
committee of the Commons, but he, having received notice of 
what was doing, got the printer to reprint the objectionable page, 
in which he " obliterated what was most offensive, put in other 
more significant words," and made up six copies which he repre- 
sented as the correct almanac. When the original book was put 
into his hands he said, " This is none of my book, some malicious 
Presbyterian has wrote it, who are my mortal enemies : I disown 
it." Turning to the others, " these I own, the others are counter- 
feits, published purposely to ruin me." The committee only half 
believed him, and he was imprisoned for thirteen days. Lilly 
says that Oliver Cromwell, who •* steadfastly beheld me for a 
good space," took his part, and said, "he shall not be long 
there." 

Deep as was the degradation of the time, all men did not 
accept the dicta of the prophesying quacks. Against Lilly, pam- 
phlets were continually being published, and he is always fore* 
telling their appearance. In his autobiography he quotes one 
" idle pamphlet," as follows : — 

From the oracles of the Sibyls so silly, 
The curst predictions of William Lilly 
And Dr. Sybbald's Shoe-Lane Philly, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 
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He tells us, too, ** there were many lewd Mercuries printed both 
in London and Oxford, wherein 1 was sufficiently abused/* in 
1646 ; and " the Presbyterians were, in their pulpits, as merciless 
as the cavaliers in their pamphlets." And a contemporary writes : 
" I have read all Lilly's almanacs, from forty to sixty, in the holy 
time of that great rebellion to which he was accessory, and find 
him the whole breadth of heaven wide from the truth." 

In 1680, the prophet feels his end approaching, and reports 
have already been spread abroad that he is dead ; he names Henry 
Coley as the Elisha on whom his mantle shall fall, but does his 
best to convince his friends that even Coley will be needless, 
for, he says, " if our writings fince 1644 be feriously perufed, the 
induftrious Reader (hall find fiich confiderable RemarJcs relating 
to future contingencies, that not much more need be faid as to 
the actions of this prefent and some future ages." He is now 
seventy-one years old — ** too old and ill to prophecy as ufual " — 
but the almanac for another year appears. In 168 1 he died, and 
** immediately before his breath went from him, he sneezed three 
times." 

With this account, these notes must conclude, for the present 
Lilly occupied an extraordinary position, not only as an impor- 
tant figure in the history of almanacs, but as no small character 
in the history of his country. During his life it was said of him : 
** You do not know the many services this man hath done the 
Parliament these many years, or how many times in our greatest 
distresses, we applying unto him, he hath refreshed our languishing 
expectations ; he never failed us of comfort in our «iost unhappy 
distresses. I assure you his writings have kept up the spirits both 
of the soldiery, the honest people of this nation, and many of us 
Parliament men." 





MANCHESTER FAIRS. 

By John Page. 

IRcRd Uucb iglh. 1877.] 

"T^HE practice of holding fairs is of great antiquity. Doubtless 
■■■ they were a necessity when first instituted, not only for the 
disposal of live stock, but agricultural produce generally, as well 
also for the distribution of any special production of the locality 
in which they were held. It was impossible in those days, when 
there was not a good road in the country, no canals, when the 
people were scattered sparsely over the land, and the abodes of 
many of them were far from navigable rivers, for the producers 
to take their merchandise to the consumers. Peering through the 
dim years that have rolled to the past, in imagination we see long 
strings of packhorses, returning from the fair, laden with wool, 
or cloth, or com, winding their way through our lovely English 
valleys, and along the hillsides, towards the distant homes of 
their owners. Past thick hedgerows scented with the dogrose 
and wild honeysuckle, across rippling streams yet unpolluted by 
trades which were destined to give employment to millions of his 
descendants, we see the sturdy yeoman, and hear his merry laugh, 
as he returns from the fair, where ale, and cider, and mum have 
been sold, mounted upon his rough-legged dobbin, with his 
good dame seated upon the pillion behind him, happy in the 
thought that the packhorse in front of them is heavily laden with 
a year's supply of mercery, drapery, and spiceiy, which will be 
safely stored beneath the thatched roof of their peaceful home. 
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One of the earliest fairs of which we have any record was that 
of St. Giles's Hill, near Winchester; it was chartered by William 
Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester. Of equal antiquity with the 
great fair at Winchester were the Chester fairs, held on the 
festivals of St. John and St. Werburgh, the tolls of which were 
granted to the Abbey of St. Werburgh by Hugh Lupus, second 
Earl of Chester and nephew of William the First. There was a 
curious provision made in this grant, that thieves aud other 
offenders should enjoy immunity from arrest within the city during 
the three days which the fair lasted. When we consider that this 
same William, and many of his followers, took many things which 
did not belong to them, we are constrained to believe that it was 
a fellow-feeling for the favoured which induced the granting of 
such a privilege. It makes one almost shudder to think what the 
consequences would be to the poor Cestrians were it in force at 
the present time, and especially if it embraced the annual gathering 
upon the Roodee. I have alluded to fairs which were established 
for the sale of specialities; such were, and in some cases still are, 
Abingdon and Hemel- Hempstead for wool, Newbury and Roystoa 
for cheese^ Guildford and Maidstone for hops, Croydon and 
Kingston summer fairs for cherries, and Burlingford for hardwares. 
To these may be added the more modern ones of Birmingham for 
onions, Nottingham for geese, and Croydon autumn fair for geese 
and walnuts. 

Acres Fair, in the manor of Manchester, was first held in 1221, 
in which year a temporary grant was obtained for holding it until 
the king should accomplish his full age. The document was in 
Norman-Latin, and the following is a translation of it: — 

Lancaster. — Robert Gressley gives to the Lord the King one palfrey for 
holding a Fair, until the Lord the King reaches full age, every year, at his 
manor of Manchester, during two days — that is to say, on the Vigil of St. 
Matthew the Apostle, and on St. Matthew's day, etc. The Lord Lieutenant 
of Lancaster is commanded that he take, etc. Witness Hubert, etc., at 
Lewknor (Oxfordshire) the nth day August. 

The grant in this case was for a two days' fair, the eve and the 
day of St. Matthew the Apostle, the 2nd and 3rd day of October; 
but it will be seen that in the charter for this fair, granted five 
years afterwards, on Henry the Third attaining his majority, the 
fair was granted for three days, including the day after St 
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Matthew's Day (October 4th), and in this charter there is no 
consideration specified. Kuerden states that, on the king at- 
taining his majority, the baron renewed his application, and 
obtained a charter for the same fair, to be held three days everj' 
year, on the eve, on the feast day of St. Matthew, and the day 
following. The following is a translation of this charter, as 
given by Baines, from the records in the Tower : — 

For Robert Gresslay — Henry King, etc., greeting.— Know ye that we have 
granted, and by this our present charter have confirmed, to Robert Gresslay, 
that he and his heirs shall hold in perpetuity a fair at his manor of Manchester, 
every year, during three days, namely, on the eve, on the day, and on the 
morrow of St. Matth'ew the Apostle; so, however, that the aforesaid fair 
shall not be to the injury of neighbouring fairs, as granted in other charters of 
fairs. Wherefore we steadfastly will and command that the aforesaid Robert 
and his heirs shall hold in perpetuity the aforesaid fair, well and in peace, 
freely, honourably, and quietly, with all the privileges and free customs per- 
taining to this kind of fair. These being witnesses, H. de Burg, of the 
county of Kent, justiciary; R., Earl of Cornwall, our brother; William, 
Count of Albemarle; Hugo of Mortemar; Brian' of the Iskmd; Philip of 
Albiniaco; Radulphus Gemon; Richard of Argentine; and others. Given 
by the hand of the Venerable Father Radulphus, Bishop of Chichester, our 
Chancellor, at Farringdon (Hants), on the 19th day of August, in the lith 
year of our reign. 

The fair to which this charter refers was the only one ever held 
by charter in Manchester. There have been other fairs held 
within the manor, notably the Easter or Knot Mill Fair, to which 
I shall presently allude. It is evident, from the terms of the 
charter granted to Robert Gresslay to hold his fair at Manchester, 
that there were even then other chartered fairs held in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Whitaker says that the lord of the manor, in the Saxon times, 
living upon the overlooking eminence of Hunt's Bank, then 
called " the Baron's Court '* (now the site of Chetham Hospital), 
built a new church, dedicating it to St. Mary, which was jointly 
parochial with the old one dedicated to St. Michael, which was 
situated in the old town, at a considerable distance from his 
residence. This new church of St. Mary's was built in a field, 
supposed to have been the site of St. Ann's Square. In the 
churchyard of this church — for in the olden time churchyards 
were the usual sites of fairs and markets — the fair was annually 
held on the eve and feast of St. Matthew. At this fair the 
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lord demanded a toll, to levy which he set up a gate at the 
avenue where the cattle were driven into the fair, and this place 
retained the name of Toll Lane until a few years ago, when 
St Ann's Street, west of the square, was widened, and it was 
absorbed in that street. " In process of time the old church of 
St. Mary fell into decay, and the site, both of the church and 
churchyard, again came under the plough ; but whoever was the 
occupier, the lord of the manor continued to hold his fair there, 
and in the Act of Parliament obtained in 1708 for erecting St. 
Ann's Church and building St. Ann's Square, it was enacted 
that the square should be thirty yards wide, to aflford space for the 
purpose of the fair." To this circumstance, therefore, we owe the 
existence of so spacious an area in St. Ann's Square. The lord 
of the manor yearly proclaimed, by his officers, the right to hold 
this fair within his manor of Manchester, and the fair continued 
to be so held in St Ann's Square on the ist of October long after 
most of the original dwelling-houses and stately mansions in the 
square had been turned into shops. In process of time, as the 
population increased, and St. Ann's Square became a place of 
great thoroughfare, the shopkeepers and other inhabitants of the 
square complained of the nuisance occasioned in so busy and 
central a thoroughfare, by holding a fair for cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and horses. Representations were made on the subject to the 
late Sir Oswald Mosley, then lord of the manor, and at first it was 
supposed that the fair could not be removed without losing the 
right to hold it ; but on examining the temporary grant and the 
charter — copies of which have been given, and the originals 
of which are now amongst the Mosley family's muniments at 
RoUeston Hall — it was found that the only limit, as to the site of 
the fair, was that the lord should hold it ** within his manor of 
Manchester." The fair was consequently almost immediately 
removed to Smithfield Market, at the top of Shudehill ; this was 
in 1822, Smithfield Market having been opened in 1820. The 
new site, however, was soon found to be inconvenient; and a few 
years afterwards it was removed to Campfield, Liverpool Road, 
where it continued until its final extinction last year. With 
respect to the name of this fair, Whitaker says : — " There was a 
large close immediately to the town, as late as the beginning of 
the present (that is the eighteenth) century, which was denomi- 
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nated ' Acres Field.' It spread at that time over the present 
Acres Square, its two streets at the sides, its four at its angles, 
and the enclosure of St. Ann's Church; and it originally extended 
over the site of all the houses that now intervene betwixt the 
Exchange and the square, as the name of Acres Court to the 
narrow passage about the centre testifies. This ground, I sup- 
pose, would be about six statute acres and a half in compass, and 
was the original church)rard of the town." 

On this site, then, the lord of the manor, prior to its becoming 
a churchyard, doubtless held his annual fair. After it was enclosed, 
the fair for cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses was probably removed 
a little farther away, into the arable fields which lay between the 
town and Aldport Park, upon the site now occupied by King 
Street, John Dalton Street, Brazenose Street, and Peter Street; for 
we find that the tenants of the lord of the manor were obliged to 
clear their com out of these fields before the holding of the fair, 
or the people were at liberty to trample it under their feet. The 
way into these fields, and which is probably as old as Acres Fair 
itself, is still extant. It commences at St Ann's Square, and con- 
tinues as a foot passage across King Street, South King Street, St. 
James's Square, crosses John Dalton Street into Mulberry Street, 
and dies away in Brazenose Street. The wool, cloth, pottery, 
drapery and mercery, and the silks, furs, and laces imported by 
the merchants, would be exhibited for sale in the churchyard, 
which seems to have been customary in those days, most likely to 
protect them from the droves of cattle. We often find, also, that 
the merchandise section of the old fairs was held in the enclosed 
grounds of monasteries and other religious houses, an arrange- 
ment which would not only afford some protection to the goods 
exposed, but enable the monks, who frequently enjoyed the right 
of collecting the tolls thereon, to see that they were not cheated. 

A friend has informed me that for many years prior to the 
removal of Acres Fair from St. Ann's Square, great numbers of 
bleachers' workmen, or whitsters, every one wearing a clean white 
woollen apron, attended this fair for the purpose of being hired 
for the ensuing twelve months, standing in rows precisely as agri- 
cultural labourers and female farmhouse servants do in some of 
the rural districts to this day. When the fair was removed the 
practice was discontinued. 
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Acres Fair was always, when held under the lord of the manor, 
opened by proclamation. Whitaker thus sketches the character 
of the proclamation : — " The baron, the clergy, and the gentry 
walked solemnly in procession together. The burgesses, under 
arms, escorted them. The seneschal of the manor, in the name 
of his master, who was the guardian of the peace and the justiciary 
of the tything, proclaimed the fair and an immunity of arrests to 
the persons engaged in it, and commanded the attendant crowds 
to keep the peace and use no weapons, offensive or defensive, 
during the continuance of it." I have in my possession the official 
list of payments for this ceremony. It is as follows : — 

TO BE PAID AT ACRES FAIR-WALKING. 

To the clerg3rman twenty-one shillings. The officers of the church three 
shillings. The organist five shilUngs. Ten bellringers forty-two shillings. 
The music five pounds. The javelinmen forty- two shillings. 

« 

The first fair held under the Corporation of Manchester as 
owners of the manorial rights, in 1846, was opened by proclama- 
tion, and it is thus recorded : — 

Shortly before twelve o'clock the band of the 69th Regiment attended at the 
Town Hall, and, stationed in the entrance hall, played a variety of popular 
music. The original intention of the authorities was, after proclamation in 
front of the Town Hall, to proceed through Cross Street and St. Ann's Square 
to the central lamp in the Market Place, on the site of the old Cross, where 
proclamation was to be made a second time, and thence proceeding by St. 
Mary's Gate, Deansgate, and Liverpool Road to Campfield, proclaim the fair 
a third time, and return by way of Deansgate, St Peter's Street, and Mosley 
Street to Piccadilly ; but about noon the drizzling rain rendered it desirable 
for a procession on foot to have as short a route as possible, and the visit to 
the Market Place was consequently abandoned. The Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors assembled in the Mayor's Parlour, and shortly after twelve o'clock, 
the procession having been duly arranged, with the military band at its head, 
the Mayor and the principal persons in the procession forming a group beneath 
the colonnade of the hall, Mr. Richard Beswick, Chief Superintendent of Police, 
made proclamation in the following terms : — 

" Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! The Mayor, on behalf of the Corporation of 
Manchester, in Her Majesty's name, strictly charges and commands all 
manner of persons not to wear any swords, staves, falchions, or any other 
weapons, during the time in which this fair hath its continuance, but that 
they and every of them be aiding and assisting the Mayor, the Borough- 
reeve and Constables, and all other officers, in suppressing all riots, routs, 
and other unlawful assemblies during the continuance of this fair, on pain 
of the penalty set down by the statute in such case made and provided. 
God save the Queen, the Mayor of Manchester, the Boroughreeve and 
Constables, and all other officers of this ancient town and borough of 
Manchester. " 
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This done, the procession set out in the following order : — 

Advance of Two Police Constables. 

The Band of the 69th Regiment 

Mr. Beswick, Chief Constable of the Borough Police. 

The Four Superintendents of Police, for Divisions A, B, C, and D. 

In the absence of Mr. Superintendent Taylor, who was ill, his place was filled 

by Mr. Thomas Rose, Superintendent of the Fire Brigade. 
ITie Corporation Messengers in livery, flanked by Two Inspectors of Police. 

Captain Willis, Chief Constable of Manchester. 
W. B. Watkins, Esq., Mayor, with the Town Clerk on his right, and the 

Borough Treasurer on his lefU 
Mr. Alderman Kay, Boroughreeve of Manchester, carrying his silver baton of 
office. On his right, Mr. Alderman Potter, Senior Constable, with his silver- 
headed constable's baton. On his left, Mr. Alderman Willert, Junior Constable, 

with his baton. 

Members of the Markets Committee of the Council. 

Mr. Alderman Hopkins and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Slater and Mr. James Hampson. 

Mr. Noton, Superintendent of the Markets. 

Collectors of the Market Tolls. 

The procession returned from the site of the fair to the Mosley Arms Hotel, 
Piccadilly, where that still surviving custom of the "good old times," a dinner, 
awaited them. 

I was in the procession myself, and thus enjoyed, as one of the 
"other officers of this ancient town and borough," the inestimable 
privilege of being publicly prayed for. 

I cannot discover when shows first were set up at the ancient 
fairs; but Strutt says that at least two centuries before the Norman 
Conquest professors of the art of amusing were in the habit of 
tramping from town to town, and there can be no doubt that the 
establishment of a fair would soon attract them. The earliest 
notices of the Punch and Judy show, which in our youthful days 
was to be seen at every fair, and which is still popular in rural 
districts, occur in 1666. A waxwork show is first mentioned in 
1647. Up to the latter date showmen seem to have had a good 
time of it, notwithstanding they were compelled to take out a 
hcence from the Master of the Revels, whose office was created 
by Henry the Eighth, in 1546. Its jurisdiction extended over 
all wandering minstrels, and ** everyone who blew a trumpet 
publicly, except the king's players." .But misfortune now 
threatened them ; the Long Parliament abolished the Master of 
the Revels, of which, however, they would probably not have 
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much reason to complain ; but immediately afterwards the 
Puritans abolished the showmen also, for we find that in 1647 
the entertainers of the people were forbidden to exercise their 
vocation ; the theatres were closed, the maypoles were removed, 
and the fairs shorn of all their wonted amusements, and reduced 
to the status of annual markets, which originally they undoubtedly 
were intended to be. Thirteen years afterwards, upon the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, the wandering minstrels started on their 
rounds again. Showmen reappeared at the fairs in increased 
numbers, and have been little interfered with from that time to 
the present. Now, however, the greatest blow of all seems 
imminent. The very ground is being cut from under them by 
the gradual abolition of all the most noted fairs in the country. 
Prior to the Restoration but few theatrical booths attended the 
fairs; afterwards their number rapidly increased, and we find the 
very best actors of the day performing in them. Not only was it 
thought no disgrace for actors of repute to transfer their talents to 
the temporary canvas theatres in the fairs, but managers at this 
time actually shut up their houses, and took their stock company 
to such places, alongside the showmen proper. Nor were the 
fairs neglected by managers in quest of talent. A long list of 
actors and actresses who first appeared under canvas and after- 
wards became famous might be given, including the names of 
the once celebrated Mrs. Horton and Edmund Kean. In 1725, 
Fielding, the future novelist, then twenty-three years of age, 
became a showman, and continued to set up his dramatic booth 
at fairs until 1735. The last manager of note who turned show- 
man, I believe, was Mr. E. T. Smith, some time lessee of Drury 
Lane, who brought a dramatic company to Manchester Easter 
Fair, about a quarter of a century ago. Not only were those 
who catered for the amusement of the people who went to fairs 
in those days of a superior class to the present, but the visitors 
themselves included persons of the very highest rank. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales went to Bartholomew Fair, 1732 ; and in 
1740, the Prince went again. Evelyn was fond of going to fairs; 
and gossiping old Pepys more so. He tells us a good deal in his 
diary about the London fairs, and what and who he saw at them. 
Verily, the times and the customs of the people have changed I 
In 1667, and the following years» we find a Secretary of the 
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Admiralty visiting the London fairs two or three times a week ; 
sometimes accompanied by his wife and friends. On one occa- 
sion — ^when not so accompanied — he meets, in a marionette show, 
the handsomest woman of her time, Lady Castlemaine, the 
Mistress of the Robes. On another occasion he goes with three 
friends, one of whom, Lord Brounker, is ** merry with drink '* to 
begin with. Then we have him slipping ofif one evening to 
Southwark Fair by himself, where he converses familiarly with a 
rope-dancer, enters a neighbouring '^ public*' and drinks with 
him, and also ^^ stands '* a few bottles of wine for the musicians 
of the rope-dancer's booth, who have followed him in. That he 
premeditated having a night on the loose is evident from the fact 
of his leaving ** gold and other things with Bland, the waterman, 
to the value of £40 and more, for fear of my pocket being cut'* 
Secretary Pepys knew his way about ! 

Manchester Acres Fair was the only chartered fair it ever had, 
and was interesting from its ancient historical associations ; but 
the fair held here annually in Easter week, and popularly known 
as Knot Mill Fair, is that which will linger longest in the tradi- 
tions of the people. Coming at a pleasant season of the year, 
when outdoor amusements had for months been unenjoyable, if 
not impracticable, being entirely a "pleasure*' or "folly" fair, 
attended invariably by one of the largest menageries, and a circus 
the largest and best of its kind, and also for many of its latter 
years by HoIden*s marionette show — far the most complete and 
most interesting in this or any othet" country — to say nothing of 
those minor shows, whose owners never fail to find somewhere or 
other specimens of humanity in duodecimo and folio editions ; 
unnatural manifestations of Nature's freaks in the shape of calves 
and sheep with seven legs and chickens and ducks with only 
three ; women covered all over with hair, and horses with no hair 
at all ; performing pigs, monkeys, dogs, hares, and canaries ; and, 
in a sly corner, quiet and unobtrusive, by a tent which, for the 
small charge of "tuppence," that section of the visitors who are 
endowed with the organ of combativeness might enter and wit- 
ness " the noble art,*' as exemplified by those polished professors, 
the Brummagem Bruiser and the Wedgbury Slogger. Can it be 
surprising, then, I say, that this fair was one of the most popular 
in the countiy, both by those who had money to spend as well as 
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those who hoped, and seldom failed, to receive 1 I have not 
spoken of the dramatic booths in this paragraph, as for some time 
they have been a thing of the past as regards Manchester fairs. 
Gradually doing worse and worse for the last twenty-five years, 
none have ventured to apply for ground since Ambler's in 1871. 
The names of Hayes, Wardhough, Pickles, and Lomas will be 
familiar to many persons, whilst the greater ones of Templeton, 
Snape, Wilde, Parish, Romaine, Williamson, and Holloway are 
not yet entirely forgotten. It was no uncommon thing forty years 
ago for half-a-dozen of these dramatic showmen to visit Knot Mill 
Fair in the same year. Parish, Romaine, Williamson, and Hollo- 
way have been there at the same time. 

And what fun was a Knot Mill tragedy in those days, more 
especially in the minor shows ! I have known Macbeth performed 
at one of these in considerably less than half-an-hour ; prolonged 
on one occasion, however, to nearly double that time by the casual 
weakness of the strong-minded Lady Macbeth, who, knowing she 
would not be wanted so soon as her lord, had yielded to tempta- 
tion after dressing for her part, crossed the quadradgle to a neigh- 
bouring vault with a friend, and, not appearing to her cue, had to 
be fetched by Duncan ; Macbeth himself coming on and singing 
a comic song in the meantime, just to keep the audience jolly — a 
condition of mind which* Knot Mill tragedies themselves never 
failed to secure, providing there was no **wait.'* I have known 
Prince Hamlet, when temporarily located at Knot Mill, to be sud- 
denly aroused from his melancholy musings to such a pitch of 
passion, by receiving a well-directed charge from a pea-shooter 
inserted through a small hole in the canvas from the outside, as 
to cause him incontinently to set at nought his own advice to the 
players, and swear most unreservedly. I have also known The 
Battle of Waterloo performed in one of these places with a com- 
pany of seven men and a few boys ; the latter generally being 
volunteers from the front, and, of course, without any previous 
training. The wardrobe provided for this ** great martial spec- 
tacle" being a few old uniforms of each country; the armoury of 
the establishment furnishing something short of the requisite num- 
ber of old flint muskets, and swords of any pattern or period that 
could be picked up at the second-hand dealers. Every man and 
boy on these occasions doubled his part, by first appearing 
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as the routed and retreating French army, disappearing at one 
wing and rapidly exchanging their helmet, coat, and nationality 
at the back; fustian trousers and clogs were common to each 
army ; they would rush on at the opposite wing as the victorious 
and pursuing British legions — the awful roar of the artillery all the 
time issuing from a veiled battery, formed by placing the big drum 
behind a dirty counterpane in one comer ! 

The length of dramatic entertainments at ^rs is generally 
measured by the impatience of the succeeding audience. If it be 
a fine day, and visitors to the fair are numerous, a sufficient 
number of persons soon assemble on the parade stage outside 
waiting for admission to the auditorium as encourages the manager 
to dismiss the delighted audience within as summarily as possible ; 
the completion or non-completion of the play has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. As every audience is dismissed at 
the back of the establishment at the very time that the succeeding 
one is being admitted at the front, it is obvious that if any dis- 
satisfaction exists with the former, it cannot conveniently be 
communicated to the latter. But how, it may be asked, does the 
manager within know that a new audience is waiting? The 
gentleman in command of the parade stage at the front — you all 
know him, he is in mufti, has a long whip in his hand, a huge 
shawl round his neck in the hottest weather, and is apt to tell you 
that " they are jest agoin' ter commence ter begin*'— communicates 
the fact by looking in at the door, and calling out a signal word 
previously agreed upon. Therefore, whenever the protruding 
head of this gentleman is heard to loudly bawl out " Darby,'* or 
"Moses," or any other short and unusual name, if you are 
amongst the audience, you may safely reckon upon being almost 
immediately introduced to the open air. 

In 1803, a notability of the age made his appearance at a fair, 
namely, Belzoni ; afterwards famous as an explorer of the Pyramids 
and royal tombs of Egypt. He was a remarkably handsome 
and finely-proportioned man, his height being six feet six inches. 
He was engaged by Gyngell, the showman, to exhibit feats of 
strength, under the name of "the young Hercules, alias the 
Patagonian Samson," and travelled from fair to fair. In 1810, 
he was on the regular stage ; five years later he was engaged as 
assistant to the British Consul at Alexandria, exploring the Pyra- 

M 
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mids of Egypt; and in 1820, the last yeaf Gyngell, his old 
master, visited Knot Mill Fair, Belzoni's name had become 
famous. 

The once well-known Jack Leech, an active dwarf, who gained 
a reputation as **the man-monkey," appeared early in his career 
at Knot Mill Fair. This singular unit of humanity was afterwards 
frequently engaged by the late Henry Beverley, lessee of the old 
Queen's Theatre in Spring Gardens, under the soubriquet of 
** Hervio Nanio," and his antics in the character of a monkey 
were remarkable, and the delight of the gods in those days. The 
last appearance of poot Jack was a curious and an unfortunate 
one for him. Preliminary announcements in the London news- 
papers, and on the walls, under the headihg " What is It?" pre- 
pared the public for the exhibition of a wonderful animal, on a 
day named, at^ I think, the Egyptian Hall. When the show 
opened, a reporter, who was known to be pretty well up to 
showmen's ** dodges" and ** fakements," as well as knowing 
something of natural history, was sent by the Times to see what 
he should see, and write thereon. Skipping about his cage, now 
leaping upon a perch, and now crouching in a comer, but always 
keeping at the back where it was glodmy, he found the " What 
is It?" Taking out his note-book, he watched the "natural 
curiosity " for some time ; then abruptly returning the note-book 
to his pocket, he exclaimed, " Jack Leech, by all that's wonderful !" 
And to confirm the allegation,/this wonderful animal, feeling that, 
like Othello's, his occupation was gone, wrathfully exclaimed in 
an unmistakable human voice, of cockney type, ** It's a lie ! " I 
believe the makeup, with the aid of skins, padding, and paint, 
was an extraordinarily clever one, which might under more 
favourable circumstances, and in the absence of a critic less 
acute, have proved a successful speculation; but. over the cir- 
cumstances which supervened poor Jack had not sufficient 
control, and a premature close of the exhibition was the 
consequence. 

The first circus that was brought to Mancliester fairs was that 
of James Kite, who took ground in Knot Mill in 1806, and paid 
the lord of the manor one pound one shilling for the accommoda- 
tion. The last circus erected in the fair, seventy years afterwards* 
was that of Robert Fossett, who paid the Corporation one hundred 
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pounds for the ground (for one week), and a builder sixty pounds 
for the use of his parade-stage and seating. Kite seems to have 
received some encouragement^ for in 1811 he had increased the 
size of his circus and paid a ground rent of forty-eight shillings. 
Evil days were in store for him, however ; for two years after- 
wards John Adams brought his circus to Manchester, and paid 
the lord of the manor three pounds three shillings. Kite puts in 
an appearance the following year,^ but his powerful rival, Adams, 
«eems to have been too much for him, as the collector's book 
receives his name no more. Adams annually brought his circus 
to the fair up to iB^p. In 1821 Cooke, the equestrian, ancestor 
of Cookes, the equestrians, who have just left this city, brought his 
circus, and seems to have been in his turn too much for Adams, 
for he came no more after 1829. Ryan succeeded Adams, and 
for many years there were two equestrian establishments at our 
fair. Equestrian performances had, however, been witnessed in 
Manchester prior to 1806, when Kite set up his circus ; Philip 
Astley had a circus in Oldham Street in i793» and there was 
another in Manchester about the same time. George Wombv/eil 
made his fir^t appearance at our fairs in 1818. He did not set 
up his menagerie in a metropolitan fair until 1823. In 1830, 
Batty, afterwards lessee of Philip Astley's amphitheatre in West- 
minster Road, first tried his fortune in our fair; and the well-known 
Pablo Fanque in 1847. 

From a lengthened experience of showmen I can truly say that 
I know no class of men so kind and so charitable to each other. 
Certainly no class suffers more vicissitudes of fortune. Fire, to 
which their property is very subject and cannot be insured — heavy 
rain for successive days during the holding of a fair — 3, hurricane 
which destroys their tents — or contagious disease amongst their 
animals — ^have brought many a poor showman to temporary ruin ; 
but an appeal for help to the more fortunate of their own class-^ 
and it is seldom extended beyond — is never made in vain. The 
late William Manders, who owned one of the largest and best 
kept menageries that ever travelled, was a particularly charitable 
and kind-hearted man. He has frequently set up his humbler 
brethren when misfortune has overtaken them ; and many a show- 
man now at the head of a profitable concern may thank poor 
** Billy '' for the turn of the tide which has placed him there. 
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The scholastic attainments of showmen, as a rule, are nothing 
to swagger about. I have seen a great deal of their correspondence^ 
and have in my possession letters which are grotesque enough ta 
induce a stranger to doubt their authenticity. One gentleman 
writes for ground for a booth ** to show a dog, which is eighteen 
feet in front and thirty feet down the back " — a " natteral kurosity** 
indeed, if he really meant the dog, and not the booth, was of 
those extraordinary dimensions. 

Tradition ascribes the origin of Knot Mill Fair to the day of 
opening the Bridgewater Canal, in the year 1761, which was a 
semi-holiday in Manchester, when a number of small shows, 
gingerbread stalls, and other things which go to make up a fair, 
were erected upon ground lying between the present entrance to 
the Bridgewater wharf and the end of a rural lane now known as 
Great Jackson Street. No doubt, the fair continued to be held 
there annually until it grew too big for the site* In 1806, it was- 
removed to Campfield, which had previously been occupied as 
a market garden, bounded on the west by Priestnor Street, now 
Liverpool Road, a site it continued to be held upon uninterruptedly 
until its abolition last year. The first year the fair was held at 
Campfield it yielded to the lord of the manor a revenue of ;^i5. 
Last year the Corporation received from it nearly ^^800. Formerly 
it was the custom for a number of hackney coaches to be brought 
to the precincts of the fair for hire. These were engaged by the 
more respectable of the visitors to convey themselves and children 
round the fair, which was done at a walking pace, the coach re- 
turning to its starting place for a fresh load. I have no doubt 
that many of our elderly citizens will remember, with pleasure, 
being so carried. The supply of a dozen or fifteen coaches for 
this purpose was common up to about 1836, when the practice 
began to go out of fashion ; and in another ten years had entirely 
died out. The toll paid to the lord of the manor for each coach 
so plying was 2s. 6d. per day. Up to the year 1850, and even 
later, the most respectable and wealthiest families in the parish 
were not ashamed to be seen at Knot Mill Fair. Thursday was 
always considered the children's day. 

There were two other fairs held in Manchester beside those 
already mentioned, which were for the sale of horses, horned 
cattle, pigs, and so forth. One on Whit Monday, and the other 
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on the 17th of November, in each year; the latter one was popu- 
larly known as " Dirt Fair." These two fairs were, up to the year 
1865, held in the neighbouring borough of Salford, when they 
were banished in consequence of the obstruction they caused in 
some of the leading thoroughfares. Upon a memorial presented 
to the Manchester Corporation, by the horse and cattle dealers 
attending those fairs, they were allowed a location at Campfield 
in the following year, and continued to be so held until last year, 
when the Home Secretary signed their death warrant. 

There formerly existed a singular practice in at least some of 
the horse fairs of Lancashire and Yorkshire which seems now to 
have entirely faded out. It was this : Any person was at liberty 
to tie a live horse to what was called ''the swapping post " of the 
fair ; and any person had equal liberty to take it away by leaving 
another live horse in its place. This " swapping *' had another 
name which I have heard but forgotten ; it may probably vary 
with the dialect of the locality of the fair. I never witnessed the 
tying and ^'swapping" but once, and that was at Salford Dirt Fair, 
about thirty years ago. The ''swapping post" on that occasion 
was a lamppost in Greengate, and had something temporarily 
affixed to it to denote its purpose. My attention was drawn to it 
by seeing a very boisterous but good-humoured mob around this 
post, to which was tied about as miserable a specimen of a horse, 
on the galloway scale, as ever put his head through a collar. It 
was so thin that you could almost see through it. Its owner was 
present, and in answer to the jeers and chaff of the bystanders, 
who were composed principally of cow-jobbers, drovers, and 
horse-copers, he shouted : '' All reet ; if ony feller has a wursur 
nor that, he con bring it !" Presently there was a loud shout and 
much hearty laughter ; the mob divided to make room for the 
approach of a new arrival, and a quadruped upon the pony scale, 
which could only be called a horse with caution and after some 
deliberation, was tied up, and the one that had previously occu- 
pied the post of dishonour led away amidst the frantic shouts of 
the delighted assembly. The last animal was certainly thinner 
and poorer in every respect than the former occupant, and I 
believe there were men around who could have carried them both 
away by taking one under each arm. 

Well, all these things, so far as Manchester is concerned, are 

N 
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things of the past In all probability the fun and humour of a 
fair will never again be witnessed within the city's boundaries. 
Many persons who advocated the abolition of our fairs did so on 
the ground of their immorality and general wickedness. Now, 
whilst I claim to be as able to see as far in such a direction as 
those who talked and wrote so much about the immorality and 
general wickedness of our fairSi I failed entirely to discover it. 
Why, I have seen more immorality in passing a beerhouse door 
in Deansgate, and that not near the fair, nor at the time of holding 
the fair, than in the fair itself in a week's duration. I have read 
of scenes of debauchery, circumstantially described, said to have 
been enacted on the fairground, which had no existence except 
in the imagination of the writer. Of " gipsies parading the fair 
and importuning its vbitors to have their fortunes told," I never 
saw an instance or heard of a single instance during the thirty 
years of my official connection with the fairs. We were told of 
numbers of artless rustic maidens who came to this fair, went 
astray, and never, no never, returned to their rural, peaceful, and 
virtuous homes. No officer of the Corporation, either police or 
manorial, ever heard of such a thing* 

Yet I would abolish all town fairs. There is no longer the 
slightest occasion for them ; the purpose for which they were ori- 
ginally instituted has become obsolete. Everything that can be 
seen or purchased at a fair can be seen and purchased in a large 
town without the fair. In most there are dramatic and eques- 
trian entertainments, and an established menagerie or periodical 
visits by travelling ones. All that can be seen or is worth seeing 
in shows of any kind is brought to us without the instrumentality 
of fairs. Children can be taken to a bazaar any day in the week, 
without the danger attending a visit to a crowded fair. And fairs 
in towns are a nuisance, by the obstruction they cause to the 
thoroughfares. Upon that count alone I would abolish all town 
fairs. It would be the very essence of inconsistency on the part 
of the authorities of Manchester to spend hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in widening its principal thoroughfare, and yet let that 
same thoroughfare be almost completely blocked four weeks in 
each year by fairs for which there is no longer need. These 
arguments, however, can have little or no force in reference to 
country fairs, t mean such as are held in rural districts, where 
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the fair-field is reaUy a field, with green grass growing in it. The 
utility of such fairs has not yet passed away. The occupiers of 
the soil for many miles around find in them their opportunity for 
disposing of their surplus stock of horses, cattle, and sheep, or 
replenishing it The cottager goes to it for his store pig, the 
agricultural labourer for his linen gaberdine — the good old gar- 
ment of his Saxon forefathers — and for his leathern gaiters, and the 
shepherd for his bells. It is only at such fairs these unsophisti- 
cated toilers can see the wonders which will serve them to talk 
about at their work in the field, the stackyard, and the bam, and 
on the hearths of their lonely cottages, until another year's inces- 
sant labour shall have brought round another fair. I would not 
abolish such fairs. 

The fair formerly held on Glasgow Green, and once the largest 
fair in the United Kingdom, has been abolished. The fairs of 
Birmingham are now no more, and the Corporation of Nottingham 
have blown a warning blast. Mr. John Harland, writing on fairs 
over thirty years ago, says: ''Well, &irs are passing away before 
the combined attractions of music and the drama, libraries, 
mechanics' institutions, museums, and public parks ; and it is as 
well that it should be so." And Mr. Frost thus concludes his 
interesting book on The Old London Showmen: ''What need, 
then, of fairs and shows? The nation has outgrown them, and 
fairs are as dead as the generations which they have delighted, and 
the last showman will soon be as great a curiosity as the Dodo.'' 




THE FOLK OF A NORTH LANCASHIRE 

NOOK. 

By Edward Kirk. 

[Read Monday, April 33, 1877.] 

T N a paper read last year I gave some account of a primitive 
•*" and out-of-the-way nook of North Lancashire, and described 
its scenery, old halls, and dialect. The district, it may be remem- 
bered, lies north-east of Preston ; it is bounded, on one side by 
the river Ribble and Longridge Fell, on the other by Parlick and 
Bleasdale fells ; and its chief villages are Goosnargh, Inglewhite, 
and Chipping.* Resuming the subject, I now propose to say 
something about the folk of the Nook, their customs, superstitions, 
and manner of life. My observations will refer to a period prior 
to 1850, at which date or thereabouts the breaking away from old 
customs, ancient superstitions, and the use of the dialect first set 
in. The statements are drawn from the memories of old natives, 
and from the recollections of my own childhood and early days. 

The chief occupation of the people of the Nook was, as it still 
is, agriculture. But they must have been well accustomed to the 
chase, a love of which lingered late. The Nook was almost in 
the midst of forests. Out of the seven "forests, chases, and 
parkes," belonging to the duchy of Lancaster, and from which 
several great officers of state were entitled to receive dues, sum- 
mer and winter, the two most remote were Toxteth and Quern- 
more, and the latter was not far away. The forests of Bowland, 
Wyersdale, and Bleasdale, and the parks of Leagrim and Myers- 

* See Vol. II. of the Papers of the Manchester Literary Cluby pp. 106- 116. 
Art : A Nook in North Lancashire. 
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cough^ were either partly within the Nook, abutting upon it, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood. How far these had to do with 
developing the numerous families of more or less note which 
spring from the locality we need not inquire here. There are 
still here some curious things in straight lines and cart roads, 
bridle roads, and footpaths linked together, which reveal pristine 
paths through the forest 

The land, being very clayey and wet, demanded skill and 
labour to make it productive. Hence there existed several sys* 
terns of subsurface drainage long before the cylindrical tile-making 
machine. I say subsurface in contradistinction to the open 
drains, such as the **reean," the " grip," and the ditch, here called 
** dyke." There was a primitive drain plough, which was drawn 
by horses, and, perhaps fifteen inches below the surface, left ^ 
small hole about a couple of inches in diameter. Then there was 
the sod drain, running twenty-six to thirty inches deep, made by 
taking a deep, fine, tapering spit, called a "long-mouth," out of 
the clay, and turning over upon it a cuneform sod, and, at a 
later period, a dried, wedge-shaped peat turf. The former was 
most ingenious, and required more skill than the present system 
of drainage. Besides the old wooden three-horse ploughs, the 
poet's plough, by the side of which whistled that happiest of all 
mortals, the smart ploughboy, there was the "push plough," for 
use by men only on the light peaty soils. These were driven from 
the breast, which was protected by a wooden shield. A man 
working this might venture to live on a shilling a day without any 
serious apprehensions of gout. In heavy agricultural labours the 
folk of the Nook took the lead of their neighbours. 

The soil was divided amongst a large number of owners, each 
entirely independent of the other (as far as man can be said to be 
independent) and of the world. These owners were full of spirit and 
pride, which rivalry put into exercise. Competitions about cattle 
and articles of husbandry, feats in the field, and trials of strength 
and skill were much indulged in. One of the feats of strength was 
to " club lift" a sack of meal from the ground on to the shoulder, 
and one of strength and agility was to carry a load of meal (240!).) 
over hedge and ditch a mile or two against time. The sickle, 
the scythe, the spade, and the flail were each the instruments of 
exploit. The fighting man of the locality was a man of renown. 
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He deserved his laurels, for there were many competitors for 
them, fisticuffs being the only umpire in most cases of dispute, 
from a game at cards to a young woman's affections. 

The daughters of the richer people were fond of finery and 
display. The girls wore clogs, and, up to their twelfth year, their 
hair was cut short like the b03rs'. The old men wore theirs like 
we see in portraits of Burns and Scott. In taking off their hats, 
they always stroked down the forelock, or "toppin," with the 
open hand. All the hose were homespun and home knitted, and 
were preserved against friction in the clogs by a sort of heelcap, 
laced over the instep and called a *' leather heel." The **bucks" 
wore rufQed shirts and top boots, and both men and boys wore 
knee breeches, minus braces. The cloth was brown, like the last 
suit of Scott's shown at Abbotsford, but it was superseded by a 
blue material, which was made into coats, swallow-tail style, and 
ornamented with the "best orange mount" buttons. The best 
shoes were ordered to be made with " skrikin " leather in them, 
so as to produce a squeaking noise on walking up the church 
aisles. It is within memory when there was only one umbrella 
in two large townships, when springed (wooden) conveyances 
were about as numerous, and when there were only two men who 
were thought worthy to be distinguished by the prefix " mister." 
Clergymen were called "paason," as **Paason Suthut" (Parson 
Southward). The husband and father "thou'd" his wife and 
children, but the wife always addressed the husband in the second 
person plural; children did the same to both parents and all 
seniors. Persons equal in years and circumstances and on fami- 
liar terms always "thou'd" each other. For a young man to 
thou an «old one was an unpardonable offence. A young man 
" thouing" his sweetheart served in some sense the part of the 
*' engaged" ring. Newspapers were very sparsely taken indeed, 
and the arrival of a letter prior to the introduction of the penny 
postage was an event to talk about. The staple food was oat- 
meal, potatoes, milk, bacon, butter, mutton, and beef. The latter 
was cured by hanging. During the season carts used to bring 
**Pillin'herrin*" (herrings from Pilling) and *'Hamelton hookins" 
(large mussels caught atHambleton). Very old people still shake 
their heads gravely as they tell of the hard times when oatmeal 
was j£^ a load of 24o9>. Fuel consisted chiefly of turves and 
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coal. A journey to the coalpit was an event It occupied about 
a night and a day. Several neighbours used to arrange their 
carts and teams and go together. Education was more craved 
after than furnished, the range of subjects being confined mainly 
to the three R's. Old people reckoned by groats and by the mark 
and noble, and they had a saying — 

There's five scoare to th* hunderd i* men, money, and pins, 
An* six scoare to th* handerd i* ev*ry other thing. 

Girls of the better-to-do classes worked samplers in wool, and 
picked up a trifling knowledge of music. That young woman 
who made long flourishes at the end of her capital letters, worked 
a sampler fit for a frame, smote a few tunes out of the dulcimer, 
danced a jig, sang a couple of songs, and marched to church in a 
silk spencer, was a fine, educated person. 

To doubt the existence and presence of boggarts was to doubt 
your own being. Amongst the supernatural tribe the devil was 
chief. He was reputed to have a human face, horns and split 
hoof (like a shorthorn cow), and a barbed tail. He incited or 
induced all suicides, and, at the critical moment, was always in 
attendance to give a practised hand with the rope, the knife, or 
at the water. If you wanted to summon the devil to your pre- 
sence in propria persona^ you had merely to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer backwards. The water demon for frightening children 
was Jinny Greenteeth ; and the similar officer for darkness was Old 
Lobb. Spirits could be laid by duly ordained clergymen. Fairies 
were supposed to perform wonderful feats of labour. Witches 
were implicitly believed in. They were given to such mischief as 
upsetting milk mugs, turning the milk sour, hindering the butter 
from coming when the cream was being churned, putting two 
cows' necks into one neck-band. These neck-bands were called 
"sows" or "seals;" the old sort were made of wood, and in 
shape like the Roman capital letter D. People were bewitched 
into doing things contrary to their reason. Cures by charms were 
believed in. A horseshoe nailed on a cowhouse door kept bad 
spirits and disease away. A misfortune which neatherds are 
sometimes subjected to, with very serious loss, is miscarriage. 
This will at times run through nearly the whole stock of a farmer. 
To prevent this a foetus was buried in the "groop^' or "boost'' 
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of the shippon. Another remedy was to bury a foetus in another 
county. The son of a Goosnargh farmer once took one on 
horseback by night to Dowford Bridge, where the Hodder 
divides the counties of the two Roses, and buried it in Yorkshire. 
Warts and other things were thought to be curable by spells. The 
" wise-man" was believed to be able to discover an evil-doer. 

The life of the year began on Black or Plough Monday, called 
Black, I suppose, from the fact of an old custom of men going 
about on that day with darkened faces. The schools reopened 
on this day after the Christmas holidays. I must remind you 
that the old style of reckoning was retained and still is, more or 
less. There were Old Kgsmus and Old New Year's days, both 
of which were observed as holidays. There was a saying that 
between Christmas Day and Old Christmas Day, days were a 
" cockstrine" longer, i,e,y increased in length by the space of the 
time occupied by a cock in crowing. Another seasonable saying 
was — 

As days lengthens, 
C«oth [cold] strengthens. 

The second of February, Candlemas Day, was one of the days 
of the year. Farmers changed the possession of their land 
tenancies on this day. Ploughing began ; and farm servants' 
year of hiring began and ended. It was a day of feasting, 
dancing, and flitting. Many of the peasantry, who had spent all 
their past toiling life in farm service, took this opportunity for 
changing their state from single to double blessedness. It was 
a sort of awakening of the year into real activity, as will be 
observed by the following saying — 

Candlemas Day, 

Put cards an* candles away. 

Saint Valentine went not unhonoured ; and Shrove Tuesday was 
a high festival. The Monday previous was Collop Monday, 
which usually saw an extra consumption of slices of bacon. The 
Thursday previous was called Cock Thursday, from an old school 
custom. On this day every boy and girl paid a fee of fourpence 
or sixpence to the schoolmaster ; the children of the richer paid 
more ; and every paying boy and girl shook with dice. Of the 
boys the highest shaker received a live cock ; the lowest shaker 
was awarded all the marbles and taws — ^be they clays, *' allies," 
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iron-greys, or " rummies" (pot or iron) — ^which had bceu confis- 
cated in school during the preceding twelve months. If the 
seizures had not been large, a few pennies' worth of marbles were 
added to make up a good bag, which was generally the more 
coveted prize. The girl who shook the highest number received a 
hen. Shrove Tuesday was a general holiday. Half of the day was 
secured to every apprentice by his indentures. There were pan- 
cakes and dancing at the inns. Boys and girls went round the 
countr}', print-bags in hand ; very few people turned them away 
without tofhes, gingerbreads, apples, or pancakes. 

Midlent or Braggat Sunday was largely celebrated by "mulled" 
(egged) ale. The consumption of eggs on this occasion was 
often so considerable that the innkeepers threw all the empty shells 
in front of the doors, to demonstrate the roaring trade they had 
driven. Easter was another great feast. Ihere was a charac- 
I teristic saying — 

I Ayster for powin. 

An* Whissunda for rowin. 

Every child had its egg to breakfast on Easter morning, and every 
child had its dyed egg to roll on the grass. As Easter was the 
. season for " powin'' (hair cutting), so was it pre-eminently for new 
clothes. The rooks were supposed to act after no dainty or deli- 
cate fashion as censors upon all who ventured out on Easter Sunday 
without some new garment. I know from frequent experience 
that, " fause" as the rook is, it either has not sufficient discrimi- 
nation to discern new from old clothesf, or it spitefully holds both 
in contempt. I went several years to a church where there was 
a large rookery in the churchyard fence, and it took a large 
cotton umbrella to protect a brand-new suit on Easter Day against 
an unwelcome visitation from the rooks. Pace-egging was once 
popular amongst the children, who went about with baskets lined 
with moss and caps trimmed with daffodils. But as 

Cervantes laughed Spain's chivalry away, 

SO when somebody, not over fond of this way of spending the 
pastime, scornfully said, "Pace eggers, poor beggars," pride 
took it up and put the custom down. There were the toss- 
pot parties, who went about dressed in character, acting and 
singing, and receiving whatever they could in eggs, money, and 
o 
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beer. Some of the elder indigent and infirm also went about 
*'pace eggin," with basket and bag, and they were mostly helped 
to a bowl of meaL I may observe that the practice of " lifting " 
at Easter has long since disappeared in the Nook. The last 
instance I know of "lifting'* occurred in 1864, at Farington, a 
few miles on the south side of the Ribble, when several persons, 
including myself, were thrown up by a number of females and 
caught again, in manifestation of joy at the arrival of the first load 
of cotton after the great famine, which will be remembered while 
Lancashire turns a spindle. 

May is a month as fruitful of love as of flowers. It is ushered 
in by Cupid. The eve of May Day, April 30th, is called "Mis- 
chief Neet." On this night all the young men turned out to pay 
a tribute of affection to their sweethearts, or mark their disdain 
for the girls who had jilted them. There was a local language, 
not of flowers, but of branches, which was well understood, and it 
was in this that the busy swains spoke ; and as damage, or, in the 
local phraseology, " mischief," was sometimes done in rending off 
the limbs of trees and trampling down the upspringing garden 
plants, the term "Mischief Neet," I apprehend, arose. The 
swain's plan was to procure a bough of the proper kind, and place 
it under the chamber window of the young woman, which was 
supposed to be no secret to him. If more than one female occu- 
pied the room, he attached a slip of paper to the branch, with 
"Alse," "Peggy," "Jinny," or ''Sally," as the case might be, 
written upon it. While the fair damsel slept she might receive 
more than one token of love or disregard. I have known young 
women watch until dawn of day when expecting a "boo" of ques- 
tionable expression, and follow quickly after and place it under- 
neath the offended swain's own window with a fresh label to it. 
I give a few of the "boos" both complimentary and derogatory. 
The meanings are supposed to rhyme, which may be their origin. 

Wicken - - - My dear chicken. 

Boo i' bloom - - Wed an' soon. 

Thorn - - - A scorn. 

Ash - - - A trash. 

Owler (Alder) - - A scowler. 

Sod an' a daisy - - Proud an' lazy. 

Yate (Gate) - - Shaken pate. 
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The first thing on a May morn the house was quickly searched 
round before the old folk were astir, because this was often the 
first hint that they got of the prospects of losing one of the 
family. Old May-day was the day upon which farmers absolutely 
changed tenancies. Hitherto from Candlemas the incoming 
tenant had not had possession of any of the buildings except on 
sufferance. He had held all the land except one outlet field, 
mostly called the "intak." Hence Owd May-day was the 
'^fiittin'' day. This is very inconvenient^ and many farmers at 
the present time wish to see a change made in the law. Of the 
weather it is said — 

A wect an' windy May 

For Hllin bams wi* corn an' hay. 

In May the plant is leaving the seed, and taking to root for sus« 
tenance, which causes it to wear a weakly look. Of the cuckoo 
we say — 

It comes i' April, 
An' sings i' May, 
and — 

Th' fost cock of hay 

Flays th' cuckoo away. 

Whitsuntide was indeed the season for " rowin." Before the days 
of clubs the fair of the district was held on Rogation Sunday and 
the rest of the week, and every house within certain bounds held 
the privilege to sell ale and porter, and continued to do so down 
to my own recollection. In the summer months fishing was a 
favourite sport, either by the ordinary method of rod and line, 
bobbing, lowing, lading, grappling, or spearing. The various 
streams and the numerous marl pits were well stored with the 
finny tribe. The folk had several truisms which were put into 
rhyme, such as — 

When owler leaves is as big as a cat's tongue^ 
Fish *I1 bite, both old an' young. 

Another is— 

When th' wind's ith' cast. 

Fish '11 bite least ; 
When th' wind's ith' west. 

Fish '11 bite th' best ; 
When th' wind's ith' north, 

Fish '11 be nowt worth ; 
When th' wind's ith' south, 

Fish '11 bite with oppen mouth. 
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The hay and com harvest seasons were times of toil and anxiety. 
The district was divided into tithings., The great tithes were sold 
annually within my own recollection. The night of the sale was 
a night when farmers most did congregate to the village inn 
where the auction was held. One fanner might buy the tithe, or 
a couple might sometimes join at it. The tithe was of course a 
tenth of the grain crop grown upon the land, which in the early 
part of the century was very considerable. The grain was cut by 
the farmer and put up in " haddocks " of eight, and, in some 
instances, where the grain was short, of ten sheaves ; but a field 
was of the same number throughout. The apportioning was done 
by the purchaser, who, as soon as he discovered that a fresh field 
had been cut, went to it, and, arming himself with a bundle of 
small branches cut from the nearest fence, entered one corner of 
the field. He could at the outset either give or take a " haddock," 
if he had any suspicions that the poor ones were planted for him* 
Every tenth "haddock" he took possession of by transfixing a 
branch into the top sheaves ; the remaining sheaves, if any, he 
took a tenth of. Come the weather what it might, or work 
amongst his own "haddocks" as he chose, the farmer never took 
any notice of the tithe " haddocks." The tithe grain was col- 
lected by its purchaser, mostly after the rest of the field had been 
cleared. In many townships there was a tithe barn for the use of 
the tithe piurchaser, and there was mostly attached to it a croft in 
which to dry the grain when collected too green or wet. These 
were airy buildings, hence the local term — •* as cowd as a tithe 
barn." In Liverpool and in Preston there are Tithebarn Streets, 
and in the former town — fancy the conjunction — a Tithebarn 
Station. 

It would appear from the following line in the boat song id 
The Lady of the Lake — 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade, 

that the Scotch celebrated their fire worship about May. In the 
Nook, Teanla Neet was the last night in August. In the autumn 
of 1848 I saw what I Was told was " brunnin' teanla." This, like 
many other of the very old customs, lingered longest amongst the 
Roman Catholics ; and the explanation of it which t^e old folk 
gave was that they (the Catholics) " were leetin th' souls o* their 
relations out o' purgatory." 
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Christmas, the king of feasts, was right royally observed. Every- 
body that had not a fat cow or bullock to slay, had a fat pig fed 
and slain for the occasion. Every cottage was a palace of plenty. 
Every child in every house had a mince pie — ^not one of your dimi- 
nutive pielets, two and a half inches in diameter, but the length 
of his foot from crust to crust. This was free to be cut or kept, 
at the owner's pleasure. Every milch cow was fed on an un- 
threshed sheaf of corn ; all cattle had a specially good feed. The 
first person to awake in every house " let Kesmus in" by open- 
ing his casement, and calling out into the chilly darkness — 

Owd wives arise, 

An* bake your pies, 

It's Kesmus Day ith' momin. 

Beasts were believed to be converted into bees at midnight of 
Christmas Eve; and I know some people who, only sixteen 
months ago, waited up to test the truth of the belief. The sun 
shining through the apple trees on Christmas Day was believed 
to foretoken a good fruit year. The space between Christmas 
Day and Black Monday was filled up by parties, called '* tart 
neets." The days devoted to pleasure were Christmas Day, Old 
Christmas Day, New Year's Day, and Old New Year's Day; they 
were high holidays. The fields and hedges were ransacked with 
dog and gun ; no game was too big, no bird too little, to invite 
pursuit of leaden pellets. " Bandy cad" was a game of strife, at 
which crowds played ; and football matches were played between 
the residents of adjoining townships. The goals being the town* 
ships' borders^ the side which kicked the ball over its neighbour's 
boundary won. The long winter evenings were often devoted 
to card-playing, ''bunnock neets," toffy joining, and going a 
"campin." It was no unusual thing to go a few miles in a 
winter evening, after the cattle were done up, to "camp" a 
friend. This "campin" was one of the silver linings of the 
countryman's life-cloud. The first hour might pass in talking 
over affairs of agriculture and the current news ; then followed 
story after story until they agreed to " sit a red un out," t\e,, till 
the last ember had faded into indiscernible blackness. The un- 
exhausted budget always left the desire to miss no opportunity xo 
get at all the treasure. 
Courtship constituted one of the chief charms of country life. 
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It demanded the courage which love alone could give ; it 
abounded with the pleasures of a poet's dream, seasoned with 
the risks of stockjobbing. The pastoral poets are not the worst, 
nor are pastoral themes, if your song-writer wants to get at people's 
hearts. Some of the perils which a swain had to pass through 
would astonish our urban youth of the present day. A young 
man was first said to be ** for" a girl, then he was " after" her ; 
and when he was courting she was his " woman," and he was her 
"chap." But this only held good so long as he was not "lanted," 
"loo*d," "put by," or compelled to "walk th' green parlour," 
that is, supplanted by a rival. In place of engagements the old 
Border law was the law of sweethearts — 

Those may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can. 

All was deemed fair in love and war, and love very often meant war 
too. No young man was permitted to come a wooing from what 
was considered a foreign neighbourhood without paying for the 
privilege. As soon as it was found that a youth was transgressing 
this well-known rule, arrangements were made to " seek" him. A 
band of youths would waylay him, tie his hands and legs, and put 
him into a sack. If he were kindly disposed and paid for beer, 
according to his circumstances, he was taken under protection ; 
in default, he was placed in a pump trough and soused, or dragged 
through a horsepond sans ceremonie. Courtship was for the most 
part of a clandestine character. Love was usually made after the 
fashion of Romeo and Juliet^ through a casement, when the moon 
** tipped with silver all the fruit-tree tops." "Sitting up," when 
the old folk were sound asleep in bed, was the ordinary thing to 
do, about once or twice a week. It was usual to sit by the 
smouldering kitchen fire till — 

envious streaks 
Bid lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles were burnt out, and jocund day 
Stood tiptoe on the misty mountain^tops. 

The sparkling eyes of our pretty maidens had peril enough in 
them in the shape of a parent's shoe, a brother's or a rival's fist. 
A trudge for several miles over fields full of marl pits, \tith a 
breast full of love and a superstitious belief in the insubstantial 
presence of ghosts and boggarts, and no gas at hand, is a state 
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far removed from carpets and cabs. To a braw, active, country 
fellow, full of life, there was, to say the least of it, a dash of the 
heroic adventure strongly akin to real romance. Incontinence 
was not so common as might be supposed, nor were those court- 
ships more fatal to virtue than is often to be found in open engage- 
ments. No " chap " might meet his " woman " on a Friday 
evening. That was **tinglin" or "jinglin neet.** If he did, he 
would be sure to set all the old frying pans and kettles in motion, 
as if a thousand hives of bees were aswarm. A father in the Nook 
was trying to dissuade his daughter from marriage, and quoted 
St. Paul as sa3dng : "Those that marry do well, but those who do 
not do better." The lass retorted : "I'm content to do weel; 
let them do better as con !" 

It was thought to be wrong to fetch a doctor to a person over 
seventy years of age — the term of life specified by the Psalmist. A 
new suit of clothes for a man approaching four score years was a fit 
subject for conversation. Not that length of days was a rarity, 
many being so strong as to reach over four score years and ten. 
Corpses, it. was held, ought not to remain unburied over three 
days. They were coffined as early as possible, and not allowed, 
as at present in some parts of South Lancashire, to remain with- 
out the coffin to the moment of being borne away. Coffins were 
stocked with box, bays, and rosemary; and the bodies of some 
had laid with them a copper coin and a willow wand — the former 
to pay the boatman with, and the latter to drive off evil spirits. 
I have seen box leaves, after lodging more than twenty years in 
a coffin, come out fresh and green. 

Let us try to bring before the mind's eye one of the folk bred 
in the Nook, and brought up under the influences set forth in this 
paper. He was bom nearly a decade before the present century 
entered upon the roll of Time. His face yet is as pleasant to look 
upon as the brightest hedgegrown rose. He still lives beneath 
the same thatched roof where he found and entered into connu- 
bial bliss with his first love, whose joint life was as sweet, fi'esh, 
and felicitous for over fifty-five years, when she was called to 
her last rest, as it was the day it began. He entered upon man- 
hood with a firm but undemonstrative belief in a Supreme Being, 
full of goodness, justice, and truth, to Whom his prayer was, 
" Give me neither poverty nor riches." He has eaten his bread 
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by the sweat of his brow, toiling hard with the rude old agri* 
cultural implements at his command. He has shared in the 
belief of many of those old superstitions, and acted a part in 
many of those old customs. To the parson, his landlord, and 
the merest peasant, he has always had the same open coun< 
tenance and shown the same respect, expressing himself to each 
alike with freedom in his pure, strong, rich native dialect. His 
word is his bond. " He owes not any man." His anecdotes 
are as fresh and as constant in supply as the spring he drinks 
from. His cares have been his cattle and crops. His anxieties 
have included watching the riding of the wrack and noting the 
** eever " of the wind and the changes of the moon, to ascertain 
when to begin certain labours and discover how his crops would 
be affected. The soil is honest, but the climate fickle. One 
cold dry day too many, one too wet, one night's hoar frost, 
one shower of hail, and fifty other uncontrollable circumstances, 
which pass unobserved by a town-bred man, are fraught with 
ruinous results to the sons of the soil. He has lived to see 
coaches running without horses, and the realization of Shakspere's 
fancy of putting a girdle round the world in forty minutes. He 
has lived to see mowing and reaping done by horses, and plough- 
ing and threshing by steam. These and other great changes he 
contemplates with wonder and complacency. He has filled local 
offices, compassioned where he could, been a stranger to envy, 
and never was so angry as when wickedness prevailed. He looks 
down the long vista of over eighty years without a regret, and 
regards the future without the least anxiety. He is a t3rpe of a 
race, a fine relic of simple manners and customs which, lingering 
longer perhaps in the Nook than elsewhere in Lancashire, are 
now rapidly passing away, and of which an imperfect record like 
this writing of mine will soon be the sole memorial. 
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pOOR Sam Butler t The Manchester stage has, in our time, 
1 ■*■ sustained no greater loss than by his painful and untimely 

departure from among us. Of his earlier life not much is known. 
He was a native of Beverley, at which place he was born early in 
the present century.* His father was an old actor and manager, 
I connected with the then famous York Circuit, and lies buried 

j under the shadow of the beautiful church of St. Mary, at Beverley, 

During a spring ramble we stumbled across his grave. The epi- 
taph, appropriate as it is, would have been even more singularly 
applicable to his gifted son : — " Out, out, brief candle ! Life's but 
a walking shadow ; a poor player, that stmts and frets his hour 
upon the stage, and then is heard no more." Like his brother, 
Geoi^e Blythe Butler, Samuel Butler might almost be said to 
have been on the st<^e from infancy. For many years he played 
at the Beverley and Hull Theatres. Probably the greater part of 
his professional career was passed in his native county. He went 
through a round of engagements in the United Slates, where he 
met with gfreat success. On his return to England he appeared 
at Covent Garden, then under the lesseeship and management of 

c time engaged 
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M. Laporte, whose experience, in common with many others, 
was that Shakspere "spelt ruin." He was obliged to close the 
theatre. 

I first saw Butler in 1 841, at that well-remembered Thespian 
shrine, the **01d Queen's," at the corner of York Street and 
Spring Gardens. Some are apt to sneer at the mention of the 
*'01d Queen's," while others hold it in horror-struck remem- 
brance as the sink of dirt and iniquity. I have always enter- 
tained a "sneaking fondness" for the old place, not only from 
having had, through the friendship of one of the young Nadins, a free 
eiifry and full permission to roam about the house from the green- 
room and stage to the gallery, but because there was a theatrical 
abandon both before and behind the curtain ; a Bohemianism 
about managers, actors, and actresses, which thoroughly realised 
my ideas of the belongings of theatrical life. On its boards I 
have seen far better acting than in any other theatre in Man- 
chester. The audiences, especially in the pit and gallery, were 
as interesting as the actors. ** The play, the play's the thing" 
was their motto ; and the immense gusto with which they received 
and applauded the downfall of perfidy and the triumph of injured 
innocence made us feel as if we were enacting the pieces our- 
selves. The accuracy of the French phrase which describes spec- 
tators as ** assisting," was strongly felt. AVe were reminded of 
scenes dimly remembered in the galleries of the old Surrey and 
Coburg in London. In those enthusiastic times the audience 
took sides. Each of the two leading melo-dramatic actors of the 
day. had his partizans. "Bravo, Hicks," and " Bravo, Johnston," 
resounded, whilst the occupants of pit and gallery divided the 
housCy and indulged in a series of free fights among themselves 
in honour of their respective favourites. The denizens of our 
Queen's gallery, when safe in their nightly quarters, began a 
multitude of pitched battles which raged with the utmost fury 
until long after the playing of the overture, and often through the 
performance of the first piece, unless it were of a particularly ex- 
citing and sanguinary character. These outspoken critics very 
frankly called " a spade, a spade^" some of their remarks remind- 
ing one of the ever-famous observation made by a sweep in the 
gallery of the old Coburg or " Vic," " Ve don't expex grammar, 
and ve don't expex hacting, but yer might jine yer flats I" The 
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inmates of the gallery, however, did not always have their owa 
way. One of the earliest plays in which I saw Butler was 
Macbeth. As usual, the occupants of the gallery were very 
demonstrative. Battles and cat-calls abounded even more than 
usual, one cause being doubtless their indifference to the per- 
formance of a Shaksperian piece, to which they would have pre- 
ferred one of their own homely compounds of melo-dramatic 
horror. The turbulence reached such a climax that Butler could 
tolerate it no longer. Walking down to the footlights, he paused, 
and looking up to the denizens of the gallery, said, ** I see what 
you want.'' He then called to the prompter to hand him a piece 
of chalk, with which he drew a straight line down the stage, gave 
a word to the leader of the band, walked to the back of the 
stage, folded his arms akimbo, and then and there danced a Lanca- 
shire clog hornpipe, which of course " brought down the house." 
At the finish he came again to the footlights and, addressing the 
rebels, said, " You have had what you paid for ; we will now go 
on with Macbeth. This settled the clamour, and the tragedian 
secured full attention during the remainder of that evening. 

In the latter part of 1842, Butler, under the management of 
Robert Roxby, was the leading star of one of the strongest dra- 
matic companies ever known in Manchester, at the Theatre Royal, 
Fountain Street. Here he continued until the destruction of the 
theatre by fire, on the 7th of May, 1844. For a short period he, 
in company with some of the leading actors and actresses of the 
Royal, including Charles Pitt, Bass, Davidge, Munyard, Henry 
Bedford, Roxby, Miss Emmeline Montague, Miss Woolgar, and 
Miss Angel, gave a series of dramatic readings, recitations, and 
scenes from favourite tragedies and comedies, in the old Mecha- 
nics' Institution, in Cooper Street. He afterwards fulfilled an 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield ; but in the then state 
of his health, he was scarcely fit to make a public appearance at 
all An old Yorkshire friend of his wrote : " For some time past 
Butler had suffered much from his complaint, and during the last 
year or more the torments he endured from its complication with 
one of the most painful maladies were at times most excruciating 
and exhausting." In accordance with the orders of Mr. Listen, 
his medical adviser in London, he now only performed twice a 
week. After the Sheffield engagement he came to Manchester, 
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his only public appearances consisting of a few dramatic readings 
at the Athenaeum. He gradually grew worse. Never shall I for- 
get the almost appalling realization of Hood's Song of the Shirt 
as he rendered it in one of his last readings. The man was Hte- 
rally "dying by inches." We saw the long, gaunt figure, the 
deep-sunken eyes, and heard the hollov/ voice almost gasping — 

But why do I talk of Death ? 

That phantom of grisly bone ; 
I hardly fear its terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own. 

Nothing could more painfully reahze the poet's Life-in-Death pic- 
ture than this rendering by the dying actor. I was present at his 
last reading — Hamlet, He became so exhausted that he had to 
give up at the end of the first act. Eventually his condition 
became so critical that he decided to retire from public life alto- 
gether, and announced his last reading from Shakspere. This 
was to have been on Wednesday evening, July i6th, 1845. The 
piece selected was Macbeth, and the place the lecture theatre of 
the Athenaeum. It was announced as " being positively his last 
reading from Shakspere." "Man proposes — God disposes." The 
poor actor's reading was relinquished, and well it might be ; for 
on the 17 th, while walking across his bedroom, he fell suddenly 
into the arms of his wife, and expired, without a word, a groan, 
or a sigh. He was buried on the 23rd of July, in the then newly- 
opened Ardwick Cemetery. The only mourners present were 
his two old friends and admirers, Mr. W. D. Whitehead and 
Mr. Charles Swain. 

Butler's tragic acting produced a lasting impression upon my 
mind. I had just come from London, where my theatrical 
education had been formed among the glories of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, then resplendent with Macready, Vanden- 
hoff, Elton, Diddear, Phelps, Warde, Anderson, Bartley, Waldron, 
Harley, Howe, Helen Faucit, Miss Vandenhoflf, and Mrs. Warner. 
Butler's gaunt and ungainly appearance were forgotten in view of 
the correctness of his conceptions of the different characters he 
essayed. His renderings of Macbeth and Richelieu I regarded as 
being next to those of Macready ; his lago, although it might 
lack something in polish and refinement, was still a very near 
approach to Vandenhoff. He seemed peculiarly adapted for the 
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part of Jacques, and his acting of this character showed un- 
doubtedly the most finished conception of it I have ever seen. 
Two or three actors of the present day have won golden opinions 
from the public for their portraiture of one character, notably 
that master genius, Mr. Jefferson, by his inimitable rendering of 
Rip Van Winkle. Butler's impersonation of Tyke, in the School 
of Reform, was in every sense as fine a realization of the graceless 
yet penitent Yorkshireman as is Mr. Jefferson's of the simple* 
minded Dutchman. It can hardly be said that Butler's Tyke was 
'* acting." The actor's natural mastery of the broadest Yorkshire 
provincialisms, his ungainly figure, his intense insight into the 
passions of the character represented, rendered it one of the most 
masterly portraitures the stage has witnessed. His performance 
of Shylock, followed by Tyke on the same night, was a remarkable 
instance of his versatile histrionic genius. As a dramatic reader, 
Butler calls up pleasant and varied recollections. He was a fine 
elocutionist, and his effective reading was in a quiets unaffected 
style, which secured the deepest attention of his hearers. One 
night at the Athenseum, in the course of some miscellaneous read* 
ings, he gave Richard the Third's opening soliloquy, ** Now is 
the winter of our discontent made glorious summer by the sun of 
York." After reading this with the perfect elocutionary effect, 
he said, " That is how it should be read. I will now give it you as 
I once heard it in a bam of a theatre, in a rural district in York- 
shire, by a genuine Yorkshire actor." He then proceeded, in the 
midst of uproarious laughter and applause, to give each word and 
sentence in the broadest Yorkshire, accompanied by grotesque 
gestures and facial contortions. The reading was provocative of 
unbounded mirth, and when the reader closed, it took the audience 
some ten or fifteen minutes to recover itself. His transitions in 
reading, as in his acting, "from grave to gay, from lively to severe," 
were sometimes wonderfully adroit. At one time he would enlist 
your most sensitive emotions, in some passage from Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey ; at another, he would cause your sides to 
ache and " tears of laughter to trickle down each eye " as he 
made the scenes at Dotheboys Hall, with the never-to-be-forgotten 
Mr. and Mrs. Squeers and John Broadie, live again before our 
eyes. 
Not far from the grave of John Dalton, in the cemetery at 
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Ardwick, may be found a simple stone, with the following elo- 
quent inscription, written by our old friend, Charies Swain : — 

4 

HERE RESTS THE 
MORTAL REMAINS OF 

SAMUEL WILLIAM BUTLER, 

TRAGEDIAN. 

IN HIM THE STAGE LOST A HIGHLY -GIFTED AND ACCOMPLISHED ACTOR, 

ONE ON WHOSE TONGUE THE NOBLEST CREATIONS 

OF THE POET FOUND TRUTHFUL UTTERANCE, 

AFTER LONG AND SEVERE SUFFERING HE DEPARTED 

THIS LIFE THE I/TH DAY OF JULY, IN THE YEAR OF 

OUR LORD 1845. AGED 4I YEARS. 

Whence this ambition, whence this proud desire, 
This love of fame, this longing to aspire ? 
To gather laurels in their greenest bloom, 
To honour life and sanctify the tomb ? 
'Tis.the Divinity that never dies, 
Which prompts the soul of genius still to rise. 
Though fade the Laurel leaf by leaf away. 
The soul hath prescience of a fadeless day ; 
And God's eternal promise, like a star. 
From faded hopes still points to hopes afar ; 
Where weary hearts for consolation trust. 
And bliss immortal quickens from the dust. 
On this great hope, the painter, actor, bard, 
And all whoever strove for Fame's reward. 
Must rest at last ; and all that earth have trod 
Still need the grace of a forgiving God ! 




SHELLEY AND THE SKYLARK. 



[At the close of May, 1874, the members of the Manchester 
Literary Club visited the ancient hall of Baguley and the 
fine old hall at VVythenshawe, both in Cheshire. A record 
of the visit appears in the first volume of the Club Papers^ 
page 104. The members subsequently dined together at 
Cheadle. The reading, in the course of the after proceed- 
ings, of Shelley's Ode to the Skylark gave rise to a corre- 
spondence in the columns of the Manchester City News, 
which continued over several weeks, and even broke out 
again as late as the March and April of the present year 
(1877). A wish for the republication of the letters in a col- 
lected form has been frequently expressed; and, as almost 
all the writers were members of the Club, it has seemed not 
inappropriate that the reproduction of the correspondence 
should find a place in one of its annual volumes. Although 
the contributors kept closely to the original ground of con- 
troversy, a subsidiary question was incidentally raised during 
its progress as to the accuracy of the poets in reference to 
the nightingale. The letters on this subject are also repro- 
duced in the present reprint of the series.] 

I. 

June 6, 1874. 

X l/'HILE your readers are in the ornithologic vein, permit 
^ me to indulge myself with a word about the skylark. 
In a well-known literary circle, a short time ago, a young 
enthusiast having, at the close of the symposium, recited with 
much more of abandonment than of art Shelley's imcomparable 
Ode to a Skylark^ that poem became the subject of conversation j 
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and, among other criticisms, was this. Said one of the party, 
*''Tis fine, wondrous fine; but is it not a pity that so exquisite 
a poem should be disfigured by a palpable blunder in natural 
history ? Shelley says the skylark sings at sunset : — 

In the gblden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds ai-e brightening, 

Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

He even goes further, and tells us in the next stanza that the pale 
and purple evening melts around the flight and song of the bird. 
Nonsense ! The skylark never sings in the evening." Now was 
our scientific friend right or wrong ? . Pray ask your worthy Bird- 
master. Doubtless he will know. In part, but only in part, I 
have solved the question for myself; and, so far as I go, I am on 
the side of the poet. 

Being last week on the road which traverses the high ground 
between Chapel-en-le-Frith and the village of Hayfield, and 
having this contention in my mind, I spent some time in listen- 
ing, as I walked along, to the music of the lark, and certainly I 
heard him with my own proper ears " pouring forth his full heart" 
without sign of weariness or cessation at a few minutes before 
seven ; and I make no fear but that I should have heard him 
longer if I had not then been dropping into the streets of Hay- 
field. At the time I am speaking of, though the sun had not 
sunk below the horizon, the clouds were undoubtedly brightening 
with sunset ; and the shadows of the ash trees in the valley were 
stretching long over the grass which was already tinged with gold. 
So far the question is settled. What we want to know is — does 
the lark ever continue her song until evening has set in ? 

I hope the poet is right. The English language has not been 
carried to a higher pitch of sweetness than it is in this poem. 
Every stanza is itself 

A rain of melody ; 

and I know of no other ode which combines so perfectly as this 
does, the restraints of a fixed measure with the most complete 
dithyrambic freedom. 

Geoffrey Melbrook. [George Milner.] 
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II. 

Denshaw House, Saddlewoith, 
June 10, 1874. 

No doubt our accomplished ornithologist, Felix Folio, will set 
Master Melbrook perfectly at ease from his natural anxiety for 
Shelle/s reputation as an accurate historian. But a little cumu- 
lative evidence may not be unwelcome to him. From childhood 
I have lived in the green fields under the slope of the Blackstone 
Edge hills, and in daily journeys for many years from this place 
to and from Rochdale, soon in the morning and late at night, 
always in the spring and summer months, have the songs of the 
thrush and the skylark shed down, as the poet rapturously says, 

A rain of melody. 

Frequently during the past few weeks I have heard both the lark 
and the thrush at their merriest as early as four o'clock in the 
morning, and as late as half-past nine in the evening. Except 
that the lark seldom, if ever, perches, and, when free, never sings 
except flying, his seasons are like unto those of the thrush : — 

When snowdrops die, and the green primrose leaves, 
Announce the coming flower, the merle's note 
Mellifluous, rich, deep-toned, fills all the vale, 
And charms the ravished ear. The hawthorn bush, 
New budded, is his perch ; there the grey dawn 
Beholds, and there with parting light concludes 
His melody. 

You will have noticed the misprint in the first line of the 
stanza, as quoted by Master Melbrook. <' Lightning *' should be 
** lightening." Morgan Brierley. 



III. 

June xo, X874. 

Referring to your correspondent's note on Shelley's Skylark 
Ode, I may state that I never heard the lark sing in twilight. The 
robin and the blackbird, I believe, are our latest songsters. The 
reed warbler, previously alluded to by Mr. Felix Folio, may be 
heard at all hours night and day. I have heard the cuckoo sing 
in the night during a whole season, in a plantation on the Carr 
Farm, at Hale. This was observed not only by myself but scores 
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of Others, and was no doubt the same bird. It is many years ago, 
and no repetition has been since heard in that neighbourhood, 

J. E. Smith, 

IV. 

June ly, 1874. 

. . . Before concluding, let me have my say about the even- 
song of the skylark. Is it at all probable that Shelley would make 
a mistake 1 No one had better opportunities for observing the 
lark than he had ; there were and are thousands in the fields 
around his old home, I don't mean to assert that the lark sings 
after the sun has totally disappeared, but as long as it is the least 
bit above the horizon the lark continues to ascend and to sing, if 
it is not entirely obscured by dense clouds. If Shelley had used 
the word "sinking" instead of "sunken," he would have left 
nothing for his critics to carp at. As it is, the verse quoted is 
substantially correct. The skylark begins his matins in the twi- 
light of the morn, de/ore the sun is above the horizon, in very 
bright weather. It sings more frequently in the forenoon than 
the afternoon, and finishes the day as stated above. He seldom 
sings after August. I think Mr. Morgan Brierley has fixed the 
finish of his evensong a little late, but it must be borne in mind 
that from my friend's elevated perch the sun is seen later than it 
is from most places. Our latest songsters are the robin and the 
thrush, except such as sing in the night. 

Felix Folio. [John Page.] 

V. 

Wemeth, Oldham, June 2z, 1874. 

Having read the correspondence on Shelley and the Skylark, I 
beg to inform you that on Friday evening last, when out sketching 
in the hayfields near Waterhouses, or, as it is now more frequently 
called, Daisy Nook, I sat overlooking one of those quiet, still 
pools that are to be met with sleeping at the corners of flat 
meadows, which on calm summer nights reflect like mirrors the 
clouds and sky, reeds and rushes that surround them. It was 
such a night, and the birds were singing their mates to rest, when 
I thought of Shelley's immortal lines, 

In the golden lightning 
Of t^e sunken sun, 
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And I had the exquisite pleasure of both seeing and hearing the 
skylark warble out its evening h3rmu up aloft, with his whole 
hearty after the sun had disappeared in the west, round and red, 
twenty minutes before, while the pale crescent of the moon, some 
live days old, hung above the purple horizon as our loving 
songster's silvery lamp. The time when the bird arose from the 
meadow I noted down at the moment was 8 40. 

Charles Potter. 



VI. 

June 37, 1874. 

1 think we have fairly justified the poet. I never doubted that 
we should find him right. These ^' idle singers " are often unre*; 
liable enough in certain matters ; but I have always found that 
as regards an acciu-ate observation of the overt aspects of nature, 
one poor poet is worth at least a dozen ordinary men of science. 
It is his business to observe; and usually his intellect is quickened 
by the warmth of his heart. 

One of your correspondents, it is true, says he never heard the 
lark sing in the twilight ; but that is merely negative evidence, 
and if a hundred people were to say the same, it would be quite 
outweighed by Mr. Morgan Brierle/s testimony to having heard 
the bird singing under the slopes of Blackstone Edge at half-past 
nine in the evening. 

Felix FoHo, in his communication, hardly goes so far as one 
could wish' He only ventures to assert that the lark sings as . 
long as the sun is " the least bit above the horizon ;" and says 
that if Shelley had used the word " sinking '' instead of the word 
"sunken," there would have been nothing for the ** critics to carp 
at." This will not do. Our poet must be wholly right. You 
remember Coleridge's definition of a good poem — it should not 
be possible for you to alter, for the better, a single word. It is 
$0 here. With regard to the whole poem we say — let it stand ; 
and, taken as it is, the critics have nothing to carp at The 
skylark sings not only when the sun is sinking, but when it is 
" sunken." Since my letter to you three weeks ago, many credi- 
ble persons have assured me that their own repeated experiences 
confirm the poet's accuracy. One says it is his custom to walk 
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out frequently in the evening to hear the lark sing on the skirts 
of that picturesque ravine known as Boggart Hole Clough. 
Another says that he was walking out in the Vale of Wharfe, 
near Bolton Abbey, with several friends, whose attention had 
been drawn to the subject by the paragraph in the News^ and 
that they all made special note of the late singing of the lark ; 
and one of our Lancashire poets, who himself sings of the 
*Mayrock"— 

Hearken th* bonny lajnrock sing — 
A dark spot ditherin' i' th* blue sky — 

tells me that in the May nights just past he heard more than once 
the bird singing over the White Moss in Moston — a famous 
habitat of larks — when both moon and stars had risen and were 
shining in the sky. The truth is the lark must content himself 
with a very short sleep in his — 

Nest upon the dewy ground. 

There is no doubt about his early rising. I know that he has 
been heard on the road between Matlock and Buxton at two 
o^clock in the morning. Here all the poets are with us. 
Shakspere, in the well-known song, makes the lark sing at 
heaven's gate before Phoebus has arisen; and Milton is still 
more definite in his delicious L Allegro: — 

Hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch tow'r in the skies. 

That he also, like oiirselves, goes late to bed, is, I think, abun- 
dantly proven. 

May I ask, in conclusion, what Mr. Morgan Brierley means by 
speaking of " the misprint in the first line of the stanza, as quoted 
by Master Melbrook?" " Lightning," he says, should be "lighten- 
ing." This is not so; the quotation was accurately given. I 
have three editions of Shelley before me, and the poet is accurate 
here as elsewhere in his use of words. He could not have spoken 
of the sun *• lightening'* at evening; it is then darkening: what 
he alluded to was the long beams or flashes of light which shoot 
up into the sky just after the sun has sunk below the horizon. 

Geoffrey Melbrook. 
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VII. 
[From the Freg Lance, of July 4, 1874.] 

There is some very pleasant reading to be found from time to 
time in the off-columns of the City NewSy those columns, that is 
to say, which are not devoted to the chronicling of the news of 
the city. The discussion, for instance, about the poet Shelley 
and the skylark has been very interesting. Not that there ever 
has been, could be, or should be, the least doubt or "discussion" 
in the world about a fact which it is in the power of any child 
who has ever rambled in the fields to decide, but because the 
original query has been the means of eliciting from local natu* 
ralists a good deal of quaint and pleasant gossip. 

Does the skylark sing an evening song as well as matins? 
Why, of course he does. He did so last night at eight o'clock, 
and the night before that, and every evening that was fine, for a 
long time. He did so in the days of the English iEschylus, as 
his beautiful ode proves ; and in the days of Shakspere before 
him ; and in the days of one Theocritus before him ; and he will 
continue to sing, he or his descendants, when the "writer on 
ornithology" is mouldering beneath the sod, and the City News 
and its readers are things of a past and long-forgotten age. 

As to which of our home birds sings the latest in the evening 
there can be no doubt whatever. No schoolboy who has roamed — 
ah! happy, happy time! — ^the fields, or peered into the hedge- 
rows in quest of birds' nests, need be told that, with the exception 
of the nightingale, and, possibly, one or two of the "warbler" tribe 
whose notes are not very easy to be discriminated even by the 
most practised ear, the robin, and, above all, the thrush send 
forth throughout the entire year their exquisite notes long after 
all their feathered friends have sunk to rest. We should all love 
these two beautiful birds, if for no other reason, for this, that their 
sweet voices are to be heard the whole year through. In storm 
or sunshine, frost, snow, hail, or heat, the noble thrush through 
every month in the year never ceases that . grandest and most 
musical hymn of praise and joyousness with which we are all so 
familiar, by which so many million human hearts have been 
thrilled to ecstacy. And it is a singular thing with regard to this 
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bird, that as it is the one which sings latest at evening and longest 
throughout the year, so it is the largest bird known to ornitholo- 
gists which is gifted with the powers of song. 

To return for a moment to Shelley and /its skylark, it may not 
be amiss to '* insinuate in the most delicate way in the world " to 
rash or conceited writers that they would do well to pause, to 
think once, twice, thrice, like a certain deposed and very able 
statesman, ere they challenge the dicta of great poets even on 
matters not absolutely connected with their art. Poets of the 
first order are generally remarkable for accuracy among othet 
things. Shelley, B}Ton, Shakspere, will seldom be found tripping 
in essential matters. The last poet, for instance, has a great deal 
to say about the nightingale ; so much, indeed, that persons not 
familiar with the neighbourhood of the spot the name of which, 
by his birth and death, he has made immortal as himself, would 
imagine either that there was something artificial or affected in 
his constant allusions to that sweet-tongued bird, or else that his 
inspirations were drawn from a foreign soil. But only let them 
tarry the month of May anywhere in Warwickshire, and they 
would soon be undeceived. The pedestrian who would like to 
start from Leamington or Warwick to Stratford-on-Avon, say some 
bright Sunday noon in May, so as to reach the doubly sacred 
church on the Avon in time for afternoon service, may hear the 
nightingale's note by day as well as by night, from every copse 
he passes, ay, and from almost every hedge-row. 

VIII. 

Deoshaw House, Saddleworth, July 9, 1874. 

Master Melbrook will acquit me of any intended discourtesy 
in not replying last week to the question he so properly put in 
your paper of the liyth of June. The fact was, our hay crops are 
so small — not more than two-thirds of an average — and hay- 
making was so tickle a job in consequence of showery weather, 
one's time and patience were both exhausted in the work. This 
week the weather is better. 

Mere verbal criticism is generally of so trifling and profitless a 
nature that I seldom care to indulge in it, but the point at issue 
here seems important enough to deserve notice. My authority 
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for the pioposed correction is the writer of the article on Shelley 
in Chambers's Encyclopaedia of Literature, vol. iL, but from what 
edition of the poef s works he copied the poem To the Skylark^ 
be does not state. His construction of the passage appeared to 
me so superior in point of rhythm and propriety of meaning that 
I preferred, and do prefer it, to that given in two editions of 
Shelle/s works I have by me, viz., Mrs. Shelley's annotated 
edition, published by Edward Moxon in 1857, and W. M. Ros- 
setti's, published by Edward Moxon, Son, and Co., without date, 
in both of which the word is spelt after Master Melbrook's own 
heart. 

Master Melbrook says, ^^ The poet could not have spoken of 
the sun lightening' at evening, as it is then darkening, and 
that what he alluded to was the long beams or flashes of light 
which shoot up into the sky after the sun has sunk below the 
horizon." If so, what then becomes of the harmony of meaning 
of the first line of the stanza with the third — 

0*er which clouds are brightening. 

Are those " long beams," " penciUed rays of silvery light," which 
for a short time so steadily illuminate the vaporous atmosphere 
which overhangs the sun's setting, like flashes of light 1 I know 
of nothing, in a spring or summer sunset, which precedes 

The pale, purple even, 

the poet so beautifully alludes to, at all like 

Lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds, 

the instantaneity, the sharpness, and the incisiveness of which 
are incongruous with the calm, peaceful aspect of the western 
skies, suflfused with crimson light, radiant with the ever-varying 
combinations of the solar spectrum, and 

Lines of gold 
Hang on the ashen clouds, 

in which the skylark pours out his song 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

In one of Sam Bamford's poems you will find these lines : — 

Now darkening, now brightening. 
Now roaring, now light'ning— 
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in which the penultimate in both words is contracted, with mani- 
fest disadvantage, in my opinion, to the elegance of the rhyme. 
Coleridge is quite correct in his definition of a perfect poem. 
But where is this rara avis to be found ? Shelley, whose faculty 
of ideality, or pure imagination, far transcended that of any poet, 
either ancient or modem, has perhaps come the nearest to per- 
fection. Morgan Brierley. 

IX. 

Bangor, County Down, July 9, 1874. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud. 

If some of your doubtful readers were here, they would find in 
nearly every field a skylark pouring out the fulness of his evening 
song, and confirming the beautiful lines to the Skylark by the 
immortal Shelley. I counted six up at one time this evening 
(Wednesday) at ten minutes past eight o'clock. The sun was 
fast sinking behind the Belfast mountains, in a glorious flame of 
fire. R. Gray. 

[This note does not touch the point at issue, which is, whether 
the lark sings after the sun has set, or, to quote the poet's 
words again — 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

Incidentally the question has been started, how long the lark 
will continue to sing after set of sun, and this is not yet 
clearly settled. — Ed.] 

X. 

July IS, 1874. 

One main contention of the contributors to your interesting 
correspondence about Shelley and the Skylark has been that 
poets, as naturalists, rarely or never err. The writer of an article 
on the correspondence, which you quoted from a contemporary, 
remarks that " poets of the first order are generally remarkable 
for accuracy among other things. Shelley, B3n:on, and Shakspere 
will seldom be found tripping in essential matters. The last poet, 
for instance, has a great deal to say about the nightingale.'' 
Shakspere, as it happens, has less to say about the nightingale 
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than about most of our English birdsi and on one essential point, 
the sex of the singer, he is for once inaccurate. He errs, bow- 
ever, in a good and numerous company, and the differences 
among the poets on this subject may perhaps be worthy of a few 
illustrations, as a pendant to the very attractive discussion with 
which you have favoured us. Shakspere in two of his plays 
ascribes the music to the hen bird. Thus, in the Merchant of 
VmUii act v., sc. i., L 104, Portia says : — 

The nightingale, if she should sing by daj, 
When erery goose is cackling, woidd be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

And again, in the deliciously impassioned opening of the fifth 
scene in the third act of Romeo and Juliet: ^ Scene : Capulet's 
orchard. Enter Romeo and Juliet above, at the window :" 
Juliet says : — 

Wilt thou begone ? It is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hoUow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

In the one hundred and second sonnet we have — 

« 

As Philomel in summer's front doth sing. 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper dajrs : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burdens eveiy bough. 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

Cowper, on the contrary, writes of — 

A nightingale that all day long 

Had cheered the village with his song. 

Coleridge follows suit. In his poem on the nightingale, he says :— 

Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chant; and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music | 
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Furfher on, in the same poem, speaking of a gentle maid, "who 
knows 231 their [/.^., the birds'] notes," he says : — 

She hath watched 
Many a nightingale perched giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging in the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Milton invariably, I believe, ascribes the song to the hen bird. In 
Comus (line 235) we have — 

The love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee h^ sad song moometh well. 

And in Paradise Lost (Book iv., line 602) — 

The wakeful nightingale ; 
- She all night long her amorous descant sung. 

Not to multiply quotations, it may perhaps be sufficient to note that 
Byron, Moore, and others make the singing nightingale to be the 
male, while Shelley and Tennyson ascribe the music alternately 
to the male and female. Prosaic and practical authorities, men 
of science, bird-catchers, and bird-dealers, are agreed, if I mistake 
not, that it is the male only that sings, so that here, at any rate, 
some of our poets must be held to have diverged from that nice 
accuracy of observation which is claimed for them, and to which, 
as a rule, they are entitled. 

West Morland. Q. H. Nodal.] 



XI. 

Prestwich, July x8, 1874, 

m 

Having read the (to me) very interesting remarks in reference 
to the singing of the skylark, I may say that I have frequently 
heard them sing very late, and last evening one was in full song, 
high overhead, at twenty-two minutes to nine p.m. This was fully 
thirty minutes after the eye of day was closed, and would have 
justified Shelley in the use of the word " sunken." The strain is 
not so prolonged as in the early morning, however. One of your 
correspondents stated that the skylark does not sing on the ground. 
This I believe to be wrong, as I have often seen them in the act 
of singing on the greensward* J. Hoole. 
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XII. 

July as, i«74. 

Since my last commuification I have had fresh opportunities of 
observing the lark and listening to its evensong, and I am more 
firmly convinced that it does not generally ascend and sing after 
sunset I am aware that there has been sufficient reliable evi- 
dence that it occasionally does so, but it must be an exceptionally 
clear and light night for such a thing to take place. Gilbert White 
is strangely silent on the anging of the lark. I confess that I was 
staggered by a statement which appeared in these columns to the 
efifect that a Lancashire poet had seen a lark ascend» and heard 
it sing long after sunset, ** when both moon and stars were shining 
in the sky." I have mentioned the circumstance to many per- 
sons who have been favourably placed for observing for many 
years, and they are without exception sceptical. If the poet's 
eye at the time was not rolling in such a fine firenzy as to deceive 
him, his lark must indeed have been a rara avis ! 

Touching the nightingale, there is no more doubt about the 
sex of the singer than there is of its singing in the daytime. It is 
strange that some of our poets should give the hen bird credit for 
the beautiful song of its mate. In speaking of the nightingale the 
peasantry of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire to this day 
almost invariably do so as of the feminine gender. About the 
middle of April they will ask of each other, " Have yer heerd the 
nightingal yet t " The answer probably is, " Ah ; I heerd her 
a-singin* away last night in Newton Wood.'' May not the way 
of pronouncing the last syllable of the bird's name originally 
have led to the practice of calling it "her" and "shel" I have 
no doubt it was as common with the people generally in 
Shakspere's and Milton's time to call the bird "she," as it is 
to speak of a ship now. It is strange, however, that a Warwick* 
shire man should write — 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren,— 

because any ordinary observer in the districts visited by nightin-' 
gales knows that it sings all the day over, from sunset till early 
morning being its favourite hours. I spoke about birds to a rural 
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policeman in Surrey last month, whose beat is through field foot- 
paths, shady lanes, embowered dells, and deep woods, embracing 
in addition a considerable stretch of the open, and found he was 
great upon birds. He had admirable opportunities of hearing 
their song and observicg their habits in the long light mornings, 
when they are more vigorous and less disturbed than at any other 
period of the day. " What ! do I hear any nightingals 1" said he, 
in answer to a question from me; **why, I heerd no less than 
twelve in Bamet Wood at three o'clock this morning." 

Cowper never got astray on the subject of birds. He makes 
the poor imprisoned goldfinch say — 

Time was when I was free as air, 
The thistle's downy seed my fare. 

How this plaintive lament remind$ one of the flights of these 
pretty birds from thistle-bed to thistle-bed on the southern com- 
mons in autumn, ** free as air," in quest of their favourite food ! 

Felix Folio. 

XIII. 

August z, 1874. 

. The gender of the singing nightingale is an interesting point, 
and those who care to see it discussed more fully than in West 
Morland's pleasant letter should consult IVbfes and Queries for the 
first half of last year. There is another question about the. song 
of the nightingale, and that is, the quality of its notes. We who 
live so far north have few opportunities of judging whether its 
lengthened sweetness is a burst of joy or wells up from a heart of 
sorrow. The poets in all ages have been divided on this point, 
although the melancholy nightingale has become a commonplace 
of poetry. Charles James Fox, the great statesmen, denied that 
the bird sang a melancholy song, and referred to Chaucer, who 
characterised it as a merry bird, an epithet which was revived by 
Coleridge, who speaks of— - 

The merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fiist thick warble, his delicious notes. 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music. 
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Cuthbert Bede contributed to Notes and Queries (v. vii., 397) 
one hundred and nine different epithets applied by the poets to 
the nightingale, without including such as Queen of all the Quire 
(Chaucer), Music's best seed-plot (Crashaw), and others, and to 
these Mr. W. Pinkerton added sixty-five more ! Amongst these 
designations are cheerful (Ayres), complaining (Shakspere), fond 
(Moore), forlorn (Shakspere, Darwin, Hood), happy (Keats, 
Mackay), joyful (Moore), joyous (Keble), lamenting (Shakspere, 
Drayton, Drummond), love-lorn (Milton, Scott, Collins), melan^ 
choly'(Milton, Milman), merry (Red Book of Ossory, fourteenth 
century, Chaucer, Dunbar, Coleridge), mournful (Shakspere, Theo. 
Lee, Pope, Thurlow), plaintive (Lyttelton, Thomson, Keats, 
Hood), pleasant (an old author), sad (Milton, G. Fletcher, Drum- 
mond, Graves, Darwin, Collins, Seattle, Byron, Hemans, Mrs. F. 
Kemble, Hood, Beddoes), solemn (Milton, Otway), sorrowing 
(Shakspere), bewailing (Drummond), delightful (Shelley), elegiac 
(Dibdin), love-sick (Warton), moody (Hurdis), pitiful (Herrick), 
plaintful (Drummond), sely (Chaucer), sobbing (Blanche), sorrow- 
soothing (Shaw), sprightly (Elton), tearful (Potter), unhappy 
(Croxall), wretched (Shirley). Notwithstanding this variation 
there seems to be a clear majority of singers who think the night- 
ingale's "wild melody," ''swelling," *' tremulously slow," into '*a 
storm of sound," is a "well-timed warble," "sadly sweet," of 
"harmonious woe." Under which king, O Bezonian, shall we 
range ourselves r 

Fox's letter, which is printed in the preface to his History of 
James H., gave rise to some observations from the pen of Dr. 
Martin Davy, Master of Caius College, Cambridge. Dr. Davy*s 
tract is interesting, as being his only literary production, from its 
excessive rarity (only a few copies were printed), and for the ele- 
gant scholarship which it displays. Fox says : " Chaucer, who 
of all poets seems to be fondest of the singing birds, calls it ^ 
merry note." Dr. Davy shows from many passages that in oUr 
older authors merry was used to express that which was agree- 
jcible without reference to mirth, and, in particular, cites the well- 
known old Saxon song. " Merrie sungen the MuneChes binnen 
Ely," which is rendered in an old Latin translation, ^^Dulce can- 
taveriint Monachi in Ely." Dr. Davy misses the fact that 
Chaucer also terms it sely — /.^., happy. He then proceeds to 
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examine Fox's references to Theocritus, Sophocles, and Homer, 
and to argue that in each case they indicate the plaintive cha- 
racter of its song. Into this ground we need not wander. 
Sufficient to say that he calls into the witness-box Euripides, 
iEschylus, Callimachus, Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, and others. 
Truest and most beautiful of all these pictures are two by 
Tennyson. The first in In Memoriam : — 

Fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirit in the dusking leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 

Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 

The second^ still more delicately exquisite, in the Gardener's 
Daughter:- ^j^^ 

Which perfect Joy, perplext for utterance, 
Stole from her sister Sorrow. 

W. E. A. Axon. 
XIV. 

August z, 2877. 

t have been interested lately in a discussion that has been 
going on in your paper as to whether the skylark sings after 
sunset or not. It must be remembered that when the sun sets 
or rises it is not dark, so that there is nothing extraordinary in a 
bird singing at such a time. But from an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits of the skylark (and in fact of most of our English 
birds) I can say that there are few birds that sing with so little 
intermission, for they begin to sing when it is barely light in the 
morning, and sing until dark in the evening, and their strains 
may be heard during eight months of the year. Occasionally 
they sing on the ground, but it is seldom one has the opportunity 
of seeing them do so in the open fields. At such a time they 
trample the ground with their feet and flutter their wings, as 
though it were a necessary accompaniment to their song, t 
certainly felt rather staggered to hear that the skylark sung when 
the stars and moon were shining in the sky, and would venture 
to suggest that it was the woodlark and not the skylark that the 
poet heard) as the woodlark often sings through the warm sum- 
mer nights. But I am rather puzzled when he says he saw the 
lark ascend, for they usually sink from the branch of a tree. 

Skylark. [Francis Nicholson, F4Z.S.] 
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XV. 

Mareh xo^ TI77. 

In the summer of 1874 a letter appeared in your journal from 
Geoffrey Melbrook, asking those of your readers who had a know- 
ledge of such things to say whether Shelley was right or wrong in 
attributing the habit of singing after sunset to the skylark. 
Amongst others I responded with the opinion that it did not. I 
have missed no opportunity of observation since that time, and I 
have asked persons who have been more favourably situated for 
observing, the result being very much in favour of the opmion I 
then gave. I should not have unearthed the subject just now 
but for the circumstance that in opening Smiles' interesting 
book the other day, the Zi/e of Thomas Edward^ a Scotch 
Naturalist^ the first passage which my eyes rested upon was the 
following : — 

As a rule, so far as I have been able to observe, the skylark is the first 
songster in the morning, and the com bunting the last at night. It was no 
uncommon thing to hear the lark carolling his early hjmn of praise high up in 
the heavens before there was any appearance of l^ht, or before I thought of 
rising to recommence my labours. Nor was it unusual to hear the bunting 
stringing together his few and humble notes into an evening song long after 
sunset, and after I had been compelled to succumb from want of light to pur- 
sue my researches. So fiu* as I can remember, I do not think that I have 
heard the skylark sing after sundown. 

Thomas Edward has from childhood been one of the closest 
observers of the habits of birds. His experience, as far as it is 
given in the passage I have quoted, is precisely mine. If this bird 
does sing after simdown, as asserted by several of your quondam 
correspondents, none of whom, by-the-by, with one exception, 
claimed to be habitual observers, it is strange indeed that Thomas 
Edward cannot remember a single instance of it having done so. 
I confess that I must hear it, and see it, before I believe it. I 
am not going to say that no one ever did hear the lark singing 
after sunset. There is danger in such dogmatism. One writer 
at the time referred to said ^Marks never sing except when on the 
wing.*' I have heard them sing from the top of a clod, certainly 
above a score of times. ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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XVI. 

Athens, April x8, ¥$77. 

I thank you for the News containing my friend Mr. Felix 
Folio's extracts from Smiles' Life of Edward^ the Banff naturalist, 
I recommend him to camp for a few days in the first week in June 
upon Crompton Moor, or about the ** Moor Cock," on the north- 
west border of Saddleworth. I say, if the weather be fine, he will 
hear the skylark singing high in the air long after sunset. 

Morgan Brier^p^ey. 

XVII. 

Moston, May 16, 1877. 

This correspondence about the skylark seems to be as perennial 
as its delightful subject It is now near upon three years since I 
sent you my first letter, and here is that doughty champion, Mr. 
Morgan Brierley, brandishing his lance from Athens at Mr. Felix 
Folio, who re-entered the lists in your paper some few weeks ago. 
Well, the little minstrel is so pleasant to write about that, having 
caged him, I suppose we are loth to let.him go. At any rate, 
I can tell you he is as pleasant to hear as ever he was, for I have 
just been listening to his familiar music once again. 

To-day has been an old-fashioned spring day, full of clouds « 
and showers — ^warm showers, with interludes of sunlight, flashes 
of harmless lightning, and a rainbow. The growth of the grass 
since morning would certainly be capable of definite measure- 
ment, and everything in the garden is delicious. The quick 
bursting of the hawthorns, after the long retarding of the east 
wind, has made them seem fresher than ever. They stand like a 
cloud of green, the light pla3dng, not only on, but through, their, 
as yet, transparent leaves. The pear blossom is beginning to 
snow itself on the ground, the apples are in that first and most 
beautiful stage when every bud is like a little pink rose ; and the 
fine old peonies — ^a flower foolishly lost to most modern gardens — 
are opening their great globes of colour. And in the midst of all 
this, what a chorus of birds ! Two or three thrushes make every 
corner of the garden ring, and high up above is the ancient song, 
the " shrill delight '* of that " blithe spirit " whose musical seasons 
we have been discussing. 
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I aitn myself still convinced that Shelley was distinctly right. 
The very fact that all our poets from Chaucer downward have 
made the lark the bird of morning to such an extent that he has 
become, like the nightingale, a kind of conventional figure, would 
naturally make Shelley careful of hazarding the statement about 
the ** sunken sun," and the " purple even/* unless he had himself 
often seen, or heard, what iti such splendid phrase he describes. 
It should be remembered, however, that Shelley does not say, as 
some of your correspondents seem to have thought, that the lark 
sings after nightfall, or even in the gloom, but only in the golden 
light of the sun which has just set; or, at most, in the twilight 
which is still purple though pale. 

It was remarked in one of the letters in this series that ** Gilbert 
White is strangely silent on the singing of the lark.'* It is true 
there is not much in the Natural History of Selborne about the 
skylark (alauda arvensis)^ except its period of singing, which is 
said to be " in February and on to October ;" but there is a good 
deal about the woodlark (alauda arborea) which is worthy of 
notice, as it may serve to caution observers. The woodlark is 
included among the night-singing birds, and is said to begin in 
January and to continue through all the summer and winter. 
There is also the following passage — quite a characteristic piece 
of eighteenth century writing — ^in White's ** Naturalists' Summer 
Evening Walk :"— 

While deep'iUDg shades obscure the face of day, 

To yonder bench, leaf-shelter'd, let us strl[y, 

Till blended objects fail the swimming signt, 

And all the fading landscape sinks in night ; 

To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by 

With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood ; 

To catch the distant falling of the flood ; 

While o'er the cliff th* awakened churn-owl hung, 

Through the still gloom protracts his chattering song : 

While, high in air, and poised upon his wings, 

Unseen, the soft enamoured woodlark sings. 

To these lines there is in my copy the following note: — " In hot 
dimmer nights, woodlarks soar to a prodigious height, and hang 
singing in the air." 
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Let me add, in conclusion, that when Mr. Morgan Brierley 
comes back from Greece, and the air is permanently warmer, I 
shall be glad to walk with him and Master Folio on Crompton 
Moor, night after night, until this vexed question be settled. If 
we do not justify the poet it will not be my fault. 

Geoffrey Melbrook. 





COLERIDGE IN MANCHESTER. 



By J. H, NoDiL. 



[Read Monday, December 4, 1876.] 



TTHE little that is known of Coleridge's college days, and of 
'■' his change of religious opinion in his youth — from the 
creed of the Church, in which he was brought up, to the Unitarian 
views which he held for a few years — gives interest to an inquiry 
concerning his alleged visits to Manchester whilst he was yet a 
student at Jesus College, Cambridge. The facts of these visits 
are involved in some obscurity, and I propose to set down what 
is known, or, at any rate, what is on record, in the hope that it 
may elicit further information, if any such exists. That Coleridge 
was in Manchester in 1796 is, of course, certain. We have his 
own mention of the visit in his Biographia Literaria^ and authentic 
proof in Cottle's Recollections. But Robert Owen, who, prior to 
his great manufacturing enterprise and social experiments at New 
Lanark, lived in Manchester fifteen years, refers to Coleridge's 
appearance in the town at an earlier date, and goes so far as to 
intimate that his coming to Manchester from his college was not 
an uncommon thing. " Coleridge," he says, " came occasionally 
from his college during vacations to join us." It is true that 
Owen wrote his Autobiography when he was far advanced in life, 
slnd more than half a century after he had left Manchester ; but 
there is in his mention of Coleridge a particularity of names and 
incidents which makes disbelief of his assertions extremely 
difficult. 
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Robert Owen, a native of Montgomeryshire, was in his 
fifteenth year when, in 1786, he came to Manchester, andj in 
the same year, the Manchester New College was founded and 
opened in Mosley Street, for the education of Unitarian ministers. 
At this college Dr. Dalton and a Mr. ,Winstanley were assistants, 
Dalton receiving his appointment as tutor in 1793. Owen made 
their acquaintance. ** In their room," he says, " we often met in 
the evenings, and had much and frequent discussions upon re- 
ligion, morals, and other similar subjects, as well as upon the 
late discoveries in chemistry and other sciences; and here Dalton 
$rst broached his then undefined atomic theory. We began to 
think ourselves philosophers. Occasionally we admitted*a friend 
or two to join our circle, but this was considered a favour. At 
this period Coleridge was'studying at one of the Universities, and 
was then considered a genius and eloquent. He solicited per- 
mission to join our party, Mr. Coleridge had a great fluency of 
words, and he could put them well together in high-sounding 
sentences ; but my few words, directly to the point, generally told 
well, and, although the eloquence and learning were with him, 
the strength of the argument was generally admitted to be on my 
side* Many years afterwards, when he was better known and 
more celebrated, I presented him with a copy of my Essays on 
thi Fortnation of Character ; and the next time I met him, after 
he had read them, he said, ' Mr. Owen, I am really ashamed of 
myself; I have been making use of many words, and writing and 
speaking what is called eloquence, while I find you have said 
much more to the purpose, in plain simple language, easy to be 
understood, and in short compass. I shall endeavour to profit 
by it.' ''* 

In this passage we have, circumstantially enough, a statement 
of Coleridge's presence in Manchester about 1793, at which time 
he would be twenty-one years old. Further on in his auto- 
biography (p. 70) Owen tells the story of his relations with 
Robert Fulton, the famous American engineer, and inventor and 
introducer of the steamboat. Fulton, it appears, was in Man- 
chester in 1794, and he and Owen were inmates together of a 
boarding-house at No. 3, Brazenose Street. The intimacy was 

• Life of Robert Oweii> Written by Himaelf. London, 1857. Pp. 35—37* 
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]^pt Up, partly by correspondence, till 1797, and Owen advanced 
money towards the cost of patenting some of Fulton's inventions. 
** While Fulton was with us in Manchester," says Owen, " forming 
one of a circle of engineering friends who very frequently met, he 
was considered a valuable addition. The late Dr. John Dalton 
was one of this circle, and Coleridge came occasionally from his 
college during vacations to join us." 

This is the whole of the evidence which is to be gleaned from 
Owen. I turn now to the known facts of Coleridge's life at the 
period under review. Coleridge was a student at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, from 1791 to 1793. In 17941 the year Fulton was 
in Manchester, he published his first volume of poems and 
The Fall of Robespierre^ a Historical Drama. During all these 
years, if Owen is to be credited, Coleridge was occasionally in 
Manchester. Two questions naturally occur to one's mind ; first, 
was the change in his religious views due to his discussions and 
association with the professors of the Mtochester New College, 
then the centre and fountain-head of Unitarian learning in 
England Y And, secondly, was the scheme for a Pantisocracy 
on the banks of the Susquehannah, which Coleridge formed at 
Bristol shortly after leaving college, in conjunction with Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Lovell, due to conversations with Robert 
Owen, the planner of the New Moral World % 

Whatever truth there may be in Owen's statements — and, 
although there is obscurity in the precise dates, I think we must 
admit that they are too circumstantial to warrant their absolute 
rejection — there is, as I have said, no doubt whatever with regard 
to Coleridge's presence in Manchester in 1796. He came here 
in the rather odd character of a canvasser for subscribers to a mis- 
cellany which he had projected, and which, under the title of 
The WatchmaUy was intended, as his prospectus said, " to supply 
at once the places of a Review, Newspaper, and Annual Register." 
In order to escape the stamp, it was to appear every eighth day. 
It was to consist of two sheets of thirty-two pages, and to be 
charged fourpence each number. In Bristol, where he was then 
living and whence the new periodical was to issue, he had obtained 
three hundred and seventy subscribers, a large number at that 
time for such a town and for a paper at that price. But of course 
it was insufiident} and Coleridge accordingly determined to travel 
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through England to see what could be done by personal effort 
He set out at the end of 1795 or beginning of 1796, laden with 
recommendatory letters, enthusiastic, and sanguine of success. 
On his journey he passed through Worcester, Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, Lichfield, Derby, Sheffield, and Manchester; then, turn- 
ing south again, he went to Derby, Matlock, Doyedale, Burton, 
Lichfield, Birmingham, and finally London, sta)ring a longer or 
shorter time at each place. "With a flaming prospectus," he 
says, " * Knowledge is Power,' *To cry the state of the political 
atmosphere,' I set forth on a tour to the north, from Bristol to 
Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring customers, preaching by 
the way in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a 
blue coat and a white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of 
Babylon might be seen on me." * As the result of his tour he 
returned to Bristol with nearly one thousand subscribers. These 
were obtained by the friends he met on his tour, and who were 
inspired to help him by his extraordinary eloquence and enthu- 
siasm. According to his own account, his own personal canvass 
was confined to two persons — one a tallow-chandler at Birming- 
ham, and the other a wholesale dealer in cottons at Manchester. 
Wherever he went his friends appear to have dissuaded him from 
proceeding in his scheme, assuring him, he says, ** in the most 
friendly and yet most flattering expressions that the employment 
was neither fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet, if I had 
determined in persevering in it, they promised to exert themselves 
to the utmost to procure subscribers, and insisted that I should 
make no more applications in person, but carry on the canvass 
by proxy. The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, 
and (that failing) the same kind exertions in my behalf, I met with 
at Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed in every 
place in which I took up my sojourn." On the ist of March the 
first number of The Watchman appeared But only ten numbers 
were issued. The miscellany disappointed its subscribers, whose 
members, so painfully gathered, withdrew rapidly and in shoals. 
In the tenth number an announcement was made that The Watch- 
fnan did not pay its expenses, and it ceased to appear. '* Part of 
my subscribers," said Coleridge, " have relinquished it because it 

* BiograpMa lAteraria^ p. 81. 
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did not contain sufficient original composition » and a still larger 
number because it contained too much. • • • It must be 
attributed to defect of ability, not of inclination or effort, if the 
words of the Prophet be altogether applicable to me— * 

O Watchman, thou hast watched in vain I" 

Coleridge arrived in Manchester from Sheffield on the evening 
of the 6th of January, 1796. Writing the following day to Mr, 

Josiah Wade, he says : " This morning I called upon Mr. 

with H's letter. Mr. received me as a rider (the name then 

given to a commercial traveller), and treated me with insolence 
that was really amusing from its novelty. < Overstocked with 
these articles.' 'People always setting up some new thing or 
other.* ' I read the Star and another Paper : what can I want with 
this paper, which is nothing more.' * Well, well, I'll consider of 
it.' To these entertaining bon mots, I returned the following 
repartee, * Good morning, sir.' " * In his Biographia LUeraria^ 
Coleridge gives an account of the same interview. The Mr. — — 
he tells us was '* a stately and opulent wholesale dealer in cottons; 
He took my letter of introduction, and, having perused it, 
measured me from head to foot, and again from foot to head, and 
then asked if I had any bill or invoice of the thing. I presented 
my prospectus to him. He rapidly skimmed and hummed over 
the first side, and still more rapidly the second and concluding 
page ; crushed it within his fingers and the palm of his hand ; 
then most deliberately and significantly rubbed and smoothed 
one part against the other ; and, lastly, putting it in his pocket, 
turned his back upon me with an ' over-run with these articles I ' 
and so, without another syllable, retired into his counting house ; 
and, as I can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement." t 

At this period Robert Owen was still living in Manchester. It 
was not till the following year (1797) that he visited New 
Lanark, and purchased the mill and estate there, and not till 
1800 that he finally left Manchester for Scotland. Neither in his 
autobiography nor in Coleridge's Biographia LUeraria is there 
any mention of a meeting between the two at the time. There 

* Early Recollections of S, T, Coleridge, By Josiah Cottle. 1837, 

t Biographia lAteraria^ p. 83. 
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is a tradition that Coleridge preached two sermons in one day at 
the Unitarian Chapel in Mosley Street, but I have been unable 
to authenticate it. 

Coleridge's life has yet to be written. No great English poet 
has been left so long without an adequate and satisfactory bio- 
graphy. In the existing scanty memorials the circumstances 
which led Coleridge, whilst pursuing his theological studies at 
Cambridge, to desert the creed of. the church in which he had 
been brought up and for which he was deigned, and to espouse 
(temporarily, indeed, but with immense fervour) the views of the 
Unitarians, have never been clearly explained. I am not aware 
that the task has been attempted. Robert Owen's statements 
would seem to supply the missing link in the history of the for- 
mation of the poet's opinions. The question remains — Can they 
be credited, or are we to set them down as the baseless retro- 
spective fancies of an aged man ? 



. As an aid to the elucidation of the circumstances with which I have been 
dealing, I append a table of dates and incidents bearing upon the lives of Owen 
and Coleridge in connection with this subject : — 

1 77 1, Robert Owen bom at Newtown, in Montgomeryshire. 

1772. Samuel Taylor Coleridge born at Ottery St. Mary's, Devonshire. 
1786. Robert Owen, after living in Stamford and London, took a situation 

with Mr. Satterfield, in St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 

1786. Manchester New College founded and opened in Mosley Street, for 
the education of Unitarian ministers. 

1 79 1. Owen (aged twenty) takes the management of Drink water's mill, at 
Bank Top, Manchester, the first mill at which, in 1789, a steam engine for 
spinning cotton had been erected. 

1 791. Coleridge enters at Jesus College, Cambridge. During his two 
years' stay there he is asserted by Owen to have '* occasionally" visited Man- 
Chester. 

1793. The fourth volume of the Literary and Philosophical Society's 
Memoirs is printed in Manchester ; the first three (1785 to 1790) having been 
printed in Warrington. 

1793. Coleridge leaves the University, and enlists in the 15th (Elliott's) 
Light Dragoons, under the name of Comberbach, but is bought off by his 
friends. 

1793. John Dalton appointed tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy 
at the Manchester New College ; and, leaving Kendal, took up his residence 
in Manchester. Published his first work. Meteorological Essays and Obser- 
vations, 

1794. Dalton elected a member of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, his proposers being Thomas Henry, Dr. Percival, and 
Robert Owen. His first paper was read to it in the month of his election, 
and was entitled '* Extraordinary Facts relating to the Vision of Colours." 
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1794. Owen boarding at No. 8, Bruenose Street, with Robert Fulton, the 
engineer and inventor of the steamboat. 

1794. Coleridge publishes the FaU of RobespUrrt^ an historical drama, and 
a volume of poems. 

1796. Coleridge, in January, visits Manchester on his canvassing tour for 
subscribers to The Wdtckman^ the first number of which appeared in March. 

1797. Robert Owen visits New Lanark, and purchases Mr. Dale's interest 
in the mills and estate there. 

1800. Owen leaves Manchester, and takes up his residence at New LAnark, 
having previously married Mr. Dale's daughter. 
1803. Manchester Coll^;e removed to York. 
1834. Coleridge died at Highgate, aged sixty-two. 
1858. Robert Owen died-^t the age of eighty-seven, 





JOHN WHITAKER, THE HISTORIAN 

OF MANCHESTER. 

By John Eglington Bailey, F. S.A, 

[Read Monday, April 9th, 1877.] 

" Religion (to use the allusion which I once heard from a witty man of genius) I shall 
always consider as the Sanctum Puncium^ and learning only as the ' Glorj* ' surrounding 
it.'*— Preface to Whitaker's Gibbon's ** History" reviewed. 



T^HE County of Lancaster claims several remarkable men of 
'■■ the name of Whitaker. Of these not the least noticeable 
is John Whitaker, the assertor of the chartered rights of Man- 
chester, who has fittingly been distinguished from others of the 
family by the designation "the Historian of Manchester." A 
consideration of the life of one of the most learned natives of 
the town upon this historic site which he has made more famous 
by a theory of his own ; * at a hostel whose sign would have been 
an attraction to a clergyman of his zeal — " the orthodox high- 
church sound of the Mitre'^ (this is BoswelFs phrase in reference 
to one of Dr. Johnson's favourite haunts) ; — may perhaps induce 
us to hold him in a more favourable regard than is at present 
the case. Whitaker is one of our worthies whose career has 
received no fitting or adequate record. And yet his biography 
has occupied the attention of able pens. Dr. Jeremiah Smith, 
the rector of St. Peter's, Manchester, had it in view, in 182 1, to 
write a History of the Grammar School, of which he was head 
master, and towards the project he made some collections. On 
the occasion of his visit to Exeter to see the tomb of Bishop 

* See History of Manchester^ on the " Summer Station" of the Romans, 
book i., chapter vi. 
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Oldham, in prosecution of his task, he told Thomas Flindell, the 
Cornish printer (who was then in gaol for a newspaper libel on 
Queen Caroline), that a life of Whitaker was to be a prominent 
feature of that work, as he was the most distinguished man bred 
at the school ; "and, having heard that Mr. W. had condescended 
to know me, he was come to beg I would give him any anecdotes 
I might know of him. I was glad of the opportunity of relating 
every thing I knew that was honourable to a man whom I shall 
ever hold in grateful remembrance as one from whom I had 
learnt to do my duty to God and my king at all hazards, letting 
the consequences to take care of themselves. That, you know, 
sir, was his bold doctrine."* These MSS. of Dr. Smith's are not 
alluded to in his son's account of Whitaker in the Grammar 
School Register in the Chetham series; but Mr. Smith has 
informed the present writer that the Doctor left no memoranda 
relating to the school beyond some few entries of names of old 
scholars in some pocket-books which had not been destroyed ; 
and he refers to a passage in the " advertisement " in Whatton's 
History of Manchester School^ where it is stated that Dr. Smith gave 
up all his materials to the editor of that work. Mr. Whatton, 
however, wrote but a meagre account of Whitaker (p. 119). It 
is a reflection on our local biography that it was left to a 
Comishman to supply the best memoir of the historian. The 
Rev. R. Polwhele, of Manaccan, who esteemed and loved him, 
and who confesses that amongst his contemporaries '^ he walked 
upon stilts as the correspondent of Whitaker," wrote a very 
appreciative memoir in a Truro newspaper, 5 th November, 1805, 
whence it was transferred by Mr. Urban to The GentletnatCs 
Magazine^\ who, remarking that it was " the Character of a truly 
respectable Scholar," made a few alterations **from personal 
Knowledge and Respect" Mr. Polwhele also printed several 
of Whitaker's letters, with comments, in his Traditions and RecoU 
tectums^ 2 vols. 8vo., Lond. 1826 ; as also in vol. ii. of his 
Reminiscences^ in Prose and Verse, 3 vols. 8vo., 1836. But he 
supplied a more complete life of his friend in vol. iii. of the 
very rare Biographical Sketches in Cornwall, 3 vols. 8vo., Truro, 

• Polwhele's Biog» Sketches, Vol. iii., page 65. 
f Vol. Ixxviii., partii., p. 1035; also Nichols's Zafemry -<4«/^:^<7/^/, Vol. iii^^ 
loi, ed. 1 812. 
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1 83 1. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, of Holme 
(1759 — 1821), the author of the Histories of Whalley, Craven, 
&c.y who, as an illustrator of our national antiquities, has more 
than once been confounded with John Whitaker, suggested to 
Mr. Nichols the republication of The History of Manchester^ 
when also a biography of the author would have been looked 
for.* Apart from the excellent biographical notices of Whitaker 
in the Chetham Society's reprint of the Grammar School Registert 
and the short memoir in Baines's Hist. Lancashire^X nothing 
has been done to honour him iv n irarpiBi a^no. In the present 
paper I do not pretend to offer a minute account of his life ; but, 
while briefly referring to the chief circumstances of it, I will put 
into prominence his connection with Manchester, and some other 
matters, which have not been fully dealt with by the authorities 
named. 

John Whitaker, son of James Whitaker, a respectable inn- 
keeper of Manchester, and the contemporary of the. well-known 
John Shaw, of the Punch House, was bom 27th April, 1735. 
Ten years later (7th January, 1744-5) he entered the Foundation 
of Bishop Oldham, to whose benefactions he calls attention in 
that admirable collection of choice and critical learning. The 
Ancient Cathedral of Cornwaliy ii. 297-9. Whitaker was one of 
thirty-eight boys who entered the Grammar School in the year 
named. Lord Alvanley and Colonel Stanley were his school- 
fellows or contemporaries. The head master was the Rev. £d. 
Brooke, M. A.; but the bulk of the duties fell upon the Rev. Henry 
Fumell, under whom Clarke, the mathematician, studied. It would 
appear that one of these teachers (most probably the latter) excited 
in the lads a taste for the study of history. Two instances may be 
cited to bear out this assertion. John Whitaker, with the fasci- 
nation of a riper scholar, became interested, when fresh in his 
teens, in the story of the venerable Bede, — " that prince of his* 

* It was while meditating upon a resolve to set doMm his reminiscences of 
Whitaker that John Britton, the industrious topographer, was struck by death, 
ist January, 1S57. Britton, it appears, had visited Whitaker when preparing 
the Cornwall portion of the well-known Beauties of Engiand, An admirable 
likeness of Whitaker, from a vignette still in possession of the £unily, accom- 
panied Britton's Autobiography, part i., p. 335. 

t Vol. i., pp. 18, seq. $iii. 385; new ed., i. 410. 
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torians concerning our isle, and that first of religious men bom 
within it ;" and Henry Clarke, a few years later, when of the 
same age as his friend Whitaker, was compiling a history of the 
English Church from the introduction of Christianity to the 
Norman Conquest.* The fact of Whitaker's early familiarity with 
the life of Bede is derived from his little-read Cornish Cathedral 
above quoted, where, describing the internal arrangements of the 
English monasteries, he deals with the monk's study, introducing 
that of Bede, '^ the first of scholars." After regretting that '^ igno* 
rant reformers" had destroyed that hallowed study — 

The chamber where the good man meets his fiite 

Is privilegM beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven, — 

he fastens upon the associated relic of it, Bede's rude oaken 
chair. ** This/' says he, " was the very object, as I remark with 
satisfaction, that first served like a soliciting wire to call forth the 
electrical sparks of antiquarianism, then lying latent in my soul, 
even to call them forth with a liveliness so bright, or with an ex- 
plosion so loud, as to be recollected with great vivacity by me 
on this occasion. The chair being mentioned in a provincial 
newspaper of 1745, as seized for a popish relic, and for a popish 
relic intended to be burned by a mob of Protestant fools ; even 
then, at ten years of age, my mind fastened upon the fact, and my 
memory retraces it now in the impressions made then." t Another 
work in which he delighted was the old Chronicle of Sir Richard 
Baker, that favourite book of Squire de Coverley. Whitaker terms 
it the '* standing mirror of history to our fathers, and now remem^ 
bered with fondness by us as the delight of our childhood." :( 

In 1752 Whitaker obtained an exhibition to Oxford at ;^io 
per annum, matriculating from Brazennose College, 5th March, 
1752, where he remained about a year. He next migrated to 
Corpus Christi College — 

Pyrgo tot Priami natorum regia nutrix, || 

where he was elected Lancashire Scholar, 3rd March, 1753. 
At Oxford Whitaker soon obtained the character of a hard 

* See the Memoir of Clarke, p. xxx., prefixed to his The School Can^^ 
dait5\ 8voj 1877. t ^oL ii. 340. % GibborCs History Reviewed^ p. 2. 

II Aeneid^ v. 645. See the Cornish Cathedral^ ii. 299. 
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Student, and of one who was exemplary in all duties. He fasted 
every Friday and during Lent. Throughout his life he was 
marked by the same deep sense of religiousness. In later days, 
when protesting against some aspersions upon the eccentric but 
pious Dr. Hawker, of Plymouth, and upon what ** a world of 
fools denominated his Methodism," Whitaker made the remark 
that he had lived too long in the world, and felt too much of the 
world's hatred of all vital religiousness, not to know the term 
as merely the former's nick-name for the latter. ** I have been 
through life, and so (I believe) has every man who was seriously 
bent upon the promises of Christianity, marked with the appella* 
tion of Methodism. All my zeal for Orthodoxy, all my warmth 
for the Church . . . have not been able to save me from the 
appellation."* This early seriousness of spirit may have induced 
his father, who seems to have been in narrow circumstances, to 
educate him for the Church, an intention which fell in with the 
youth's inclination. His progress is indicated by his degrees, &c. 
He was B.A. 24th Oct., 1755; M.A. 27th Feb., 1759; Fellow 
of Corpus 2ist Jan., 1763; B.D. ist July, 1767.+ After serving 
two curacies, he took up his abode in Manchester, devoting him- 
self to the history of the town and to other studies. He held for a 
short time the morning, preachership at Berkeley Chapel, London; J 
and during the remainder of his stay at Manchester he made 
occasional visits to the metropolis, '' in his bob grizzle and his 
beaver hat," in prosecution of those literary labours upon 
which he has left the impression of his vigorous intellect. In 
November, 1770, he was proposed as a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries, by Dr. Ducarel (the writer on Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities, and the keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth), by the 
Rev. John Watson rector of Stockport (to whom a plate in 
Hist. Mchr.y i. 89, is inscribed), and by B. Bartlett, W. Morris, 
and P. Bright ; and he was elected a fellow loth January* 1771.II 

• Polwhele, page 140. 

t These dates are due to the courtesy of Col. Chester, the careful anno- 
talor of the Registers of Westminster Abbey. 

i Whitaker wrote a State of the Case between Mr. Whitaker and Mr, 
Hughes reiatvve to the Morning Preachership of Berkeley Chapel. London, 
1774, 4to ; a very rare pamphlet. 

II For these particulars I am indebted to C. K. Watson, Esq., the learned 
and obliging secretaiy to the Society. 
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He lived near the Salford Bridge^ in a house that probably 
adjoined that old erection on the left hand side between it and 
Chapel Street. His address is given in the directories for 1772-3 
as *' Bridge, Salford ;" but the only actual buildmg on the bridge 
itself was the old Dungeon Chapel of Thomas del Booth. At 
the same residence also lived Whitaker's younger and greatly 
loved brother, James (baptised 25th June, 1743)* his profession 
being an attomey-at-law (Directory, 1771). This brother was 
married by licence in the adjoining << vaulted fane," 24th Nov., 
1768, to Elizabeth Hulton, of Manchester (Par. Reg.)] on which 
occasion John Whitaker, who officiated, 

The friend, the brother, and the priest, 

wrote a Bridal Ode.* In the opening stanzas of this affectionate 
poem, a glimpse, upon a November morning, is afforded of the 
picturesique buildings which, a century ago, surmounted the sand- 
stone cliffs of the Manchester side of the river^ with the Old 
Church and College-buildings in the background. From the 
same stanzas the exact position of the dwelling of the brothers 
may be ascertained ;— 

Hail to the morning's gentle light. 

That peeping o'er yon rocky height 
Streams through my curtains with a yellowish ray 1 

Struggling through dark November's skies 

It bids the slow mom earlier rise, 
And calls me to my Brother's Bridal Day.t 

* SetposteH. 
t To this same gentleman, ''the Brother and the Friend," John Whitaker 
inscribed the first plate in Vol. ii. of his History of the town — A Plan of the 
Original Town of Manchester about A.D. 446. In 1789 James and his family 
paid a visit to his brother in Cornwall, after a separation often or eleven years. 
Mrs. James Whitaker died 13th December, 1798, aged 53. Reference is made 
in the Register of Manchester School to the interest which James took in the 
anniversary meetings of the scholars, and to an unhappy estrangement which 
long existed between him and his brother (i. 48). The latter circumstance 
belongs to the year 1798, when the elder brother, who wished to recover his 
estates, put the younger into Chancery (Polwhele, page 127) ; but it should 
be added, as to the estrangement, that Dr. Jeremiah Smith, who attended 
James Whitaker in his last illness, says that it was " simply a misunderstanding 
heightened and too long confirmed by the warmth of minds at the bottom both 
honest and affectionate," and that James died in charity with his excellent 
brother (Polwhele, p. 65). At the time of his death, which occurred 15th 
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Whitaker remained at Manchester until his departure to Corn- 
wall in 1777. His most celebrated work, but now the least 
generally known, the first of his publications, and the result of 
deep, long-continued study, was given to the world by Murray 
in X77X, in 4to, under the title of The History of Manchester^ 
In Four Books. This volume formed Book I., and contained 
the Roman and Roman-British period. A second edition, cor- 
rected, appeared in 1773 in 8vo, in 2 vols. ; and in the same 
year a thin 4to supplement came forth, entitled The Principal 
Corrections made in the History of Manchester. Book the First. 
On republishing it in Octavo. A second quarto volume was issued 
in 17759 being Book II., and containing the Saxon period; but 
this portion was never published in 8vo. The drawings were 
executed by ** the modest Mr. Clarke, of Salford," to whose per- 
severance and acquirements the historian bore ample and honour- 
able testimony. The History,* as the author left it, thus contains 
only two out of the promised four books. On account of its 
dogmatism of style, but more particularly of some blunders 
which he committed when dealing with the Roman occupation of 
Lancashire, the work has been treated with an undue neglect ; 

November, 1805, he was living at Spark Brook House, near Birmingham, in 
Warwickshire. Dr. Smith's presence at his death-bed is thus explained by the 
Rev, J, F. Smith, in a letter to the writer of this paper : "My father, when 
second master of Birmingham School, was also Curate of Moseley Chapel, close 
to Birmingham. Mr. James Whitaker lived at a very good house, which I well 
remember, on the outside of Birmingham, and about one mile from Moseley 
Chapel on the Stratford Road ; and as the Whitakers were well known to my 
maternal grandfather's family, resident at Moseley, and to other relations living 
in Birmingham, my father was doubtless called upon to attend Mr. James 
Whitaker in his last illness." There are affectionate references to James 
Whitaker in* his brother's will, written while the litigation was in progress. 

* Whitaker's Genuine History of the Britons Asserted against Mr, [JasJ] 
Macpherson, London, 1772, 8vo, may be regarded as a kind of sequel to the 
Manchester^ where the author had endeavoured to rescue the annals of Cale- 
donia and Ireland out of the region of fiction and fancy, and to put them on 
an historic basis. Three weeks after the appearance of Manchester, Mac- 
pherson, who had introduced the so-called Poems of Ossian to the world, 
issued his Introd, to the Hist, of Gt, Britain and Ireland, I77iy full of the 
'* humoursome pride " which former Scotch historians had manifested ; and 
Whitaker, therefore, felt called upon to vindicate his own views. 

In 1773 there was a second edition of The Genuine History, corrected. It 
is occasionally quoted by Gibbon.— See chap, xxv., Vol. iii., 266, 268, ed. 1854. 
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and by no writers more than some recent authorities on the history 
of the ancient town whose distinctive advantages Whitaker has cele- 
brated. The candid reader cannot peruse the History without 
admiration of his versatile gifts. It is an interesting repository of 
acute and independent research, profound and attractive learning, 
philosophical acumen, and beautiful thought — a diversified ex- 
hibition of qualities to which many men of that period owed their 
first love for antiquarian pursuits, and in consequence some 
of the most pleasant hours of their lives.* Our now somewhat 
despised historian was the first of our local writers who showed to 
humbler investigators that abiding and inexhaustible sources of 
dehght might be derived from the intelligent study of the objects 
around us. But an account of the History demands a paper to 
itself. 

In the meanwhile Whitaker was as much alive to the present 
well-being of the town as to its past history. He became the 
owner of property in Market Street, and he actively participated 
in measures relating to the improvement of the town. In 1775-6 
one of the first Manchester Improvement Acts was prepared for 
the widening and improving of Market Street Lane, St Mary's 
Gate, and Acres Court (1.^., the passage into St. Ann's Square). 
Towards purchasing the property in question (viz., houses on the 
east side of Millgate, houses and buildings in St. Mary's Gate, and 
houses between the Exchange and St Ann's Square) the sum of 
;^io>ooo was subscribed — one of the first manifestations of that 
public spirit of the memory of which Manchester has reason to be 
proud. The subscriptions ranged from one hundred guineas ; but 
a large number of the merchants subscribed twenty guineas, as 
did John Whitaker. Twenty-one Commissioners, selected from 
the subscribers, were appointed to prepare a parliamentary bill 
and administer the fund. Upon this committee were Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Thomas Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Samuel Clowes, jun., 
Esq., Mr. Charles White, Nathaniel Philips, Esq., and John 
Carill Worsley, Esq. Soon afterwards jealousy was excited on 
account of the refusal of the Commissioners to impart to the sub- 
scribers the heads and powers of the draft-bill, to pass which 
through Parliament a gentleman had been sent to London. 

* See Gentleman's Magazine^ xc, part ii., p. 104. 
U 
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Before going thither this agent had given a public promise to Mr. 
James Whitaker that the chief points in the Bill should be com- 
municated to the town before the first reading ; but the promise 
was not kept. When a knowledge of the clauses of the Bill 
reached Manchester it was found that the buildings and lands 
were *' given without restriction to the Commissioners; in direct 
opposition to the original articles, which allowed only so much to 
be taken as was requisite for widening the streets; and to the 
creation of a most formidable system of power in the town. 
And the Commissioners were left entirely at liberty when they 
should begin the improvements, and when they should end them. 
By this disposition of the Bill, the Town, which had so generously 
strained every nerve to raise a competent fund for improving its 
streets, was to lie at the mercy of a set of gentlemen when those 
improvements were to be executed, or whether they were to be 
executed at all." The opponents of the Bill in this form bestirred 
themselves, and a conference between the two parties resulted, 
meeting on 12th and i6th March. The gentlemen on one side 
were Mr. Dickenson, Mr. Allen, Rev. Mr. Whitaker, Mr. James 
Whitaker, of Salford; and on the other, Mr. Battersbee, Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Tipping, and Mr. Chippendall. Mr. Whitaker and 
his friends strongly dwelt on the perpetuity of power created by 
the proposed Bill ; and after deliberation, the other party agreed 
upon a definite number of years, and also gave way to the intro- 
duction of other restrictions that were felt necessary. These 
details are derived from an anonymous letter by Whitaker himself 
in the Mercury (April 2nd, 1776), dated from Salford Bridge, 
March 28th. 

In the same newspaper the resolutions of ** a very numerous 
and respectable meeting of the subscribers at large,'* signed by 
the secretary to the committee, are advertised as having been passed 
on the 25th March, 1776; by which it was determined that the 
surplus of the subscriptions, if any, should be laid out in further 
improvements of the town, — one project being to make an ap- 
proach from the High Street to '* a place called Shude-hill." The 
last resolution of the meeting was, "That a paper signed Prohus^ 
dated from Salford Bridge, March 21st, addressed To the sub- 
scribers of less than ;^2o towards the improvement of the Town^ is 
an inflammatory paper, and the author of it an Enemy to the 
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Town." This advertisement is followed by a characteristic notice 
from Whitaker, the " Enemy" aimed at, in these terms : — 

The ridiculous resolution above is scarcely worthy even of a smiU from 
the author. lie is infinitely above the reach of such pop-gun shooters. He 
should not therefore have taken the least notice of it, if he had consulted only his 
own feelings. But for the sake of others who may fancy something terrible in 
the brute thunder even of such a resolution, he just deigns to say in return 
That he was the author of the paper alludedto^ and believes that every sugges- 
tion in it to be literally and punctually true. That ready to acknowledge 
whatever he does, and glorying in an address so virtuously meant and so 
honourably conducted, he dated it from the place of his abode, on purpose 
to shew that he was the author, and That, as long as he is blest with the 
power to speak and the ability to write, he shall think himself obliged to 
employ both against that tyrannical party which for many months past 
has disturbed the happiness of the town by their bold and desperate attempts 
at the government of it. John Whitaker. 

Salford Bridge, March 25. 

These advertisements were continued for two or three weeks* 
On 9th April the newspaper contained the last part of Whitaker's 
letter, now headed with his name. In it he completed his 
narrative of the proceedings, describing how the agreement 
between the two parties was broken by the representatives of the 
Commissioners. \Vhitaker*s friends were accordingly "reduced 
to the alternative of either foregoing the fair and honourable 
ground which they had taken for the good of the town, or of 
forming an immediate opposition to it." They did the latter. 
The writer then dealt with the matter of the surplus ; and he 
argued that as the Commissioners were to have no limit assigned 
to them of time, they would be sure to set themselves " no 
restrictions in tyranny." Moreover, he charged them with 
robbing the subscribers of their just right of voting. " And if 
this," he continued, " be the tyrannical turn of their minds on 
the bare prospect of that perpetuity of power and property which 
they have now before them, a double edge of despotism will be 
set upon their spirits when they have realized this inchanting 
prospect, when they have invested themselves with a growing 
fund of nearly ;£'i 1,000, and are under no controuHng power but 
that of Parliament, and Under no restraints of duration but those 
of Time itself.'* There is a postscript to this philippic, in which he 
criticises two ^' literary hussars" who had attacked him. 

Such, then, was the appeal which Whitaker made to the town. 
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Printed copies of it were, as we have seen, in circulation. 
Whitaker sent one of them to Edward Gibbon, then M.P. for 
Liskeard, in Cornwall, but not yet known as an historian. Both 
men were at this time on terms of intimacy, their tastes for his- 
torical study having brought them together. Whitaker explains 
to his correspondent that the printed slip was drawn up with the 
utmost plainness, in order to 

" be level to the comprehensions of the persons to whom it was addressed. And 
1 take the liberty of sending it to you to inform you of the nature and com- 
plexion of the Bill. You may depend upon all the facts in it. And if you 
think the arguments conyincing in themselves, and the cause for my sake 
worthy of your interposition, you will perhaps think it requisite, either by 
application to the Committee or by an overture to the House, to get a couple 
of restraining paragraphs inserted in the Bill, that shall make every subscriber 
to the improvements a Commissioner under the Act, and oblige the Com- 
missioners to finish all the improvements in a limited time. In doing this you 
will check a spirit of t3n*anny that has shewn itself very powerfully in this 
region of mercantile equality, and confine it within proper bounds. And you 
will particularly oblige your friend, who, with a great promptness to submit to 
the authority of his legal superiors, feels a greater reluctance to truckle to the 
assumed dominion of equals. I write to Sir Thomas Egerton [of Heaton] by 
this post and upon this occasion. But, as his friends here are divided upon 
the matter, I am doubtful whether he will choose to interpose in it. I shall 
write also to one or two other friends of mine in the House. But as I have 
not the same claim of friendship upon them which you allow me to have upon 
you, I rely principally upon your interposition. And if you can serve the 
thinking part of this town, if you can oblige me, you will (I am convinced) do 
both. Let me add to this favour, which is merely a public and political one, 
another of a more private and tender nature. Will you make some of your 
servants fold me up a dozen covers, and inscribe them yourself to Miss Holme, 
Brownhill, Rochdale, Lancashire ? If you will, you will heighten the former* 
fxvovLT, and make me still more your affectionate Friend and Servant, 

John Whitaker**' 

Gibbon did what was asked; and there is extant a letter of thanks 
from Whitaker to Gibbon (nth April, 1776), stating that the 
latter had carried the point aimed at.* 

* The Petition of the Inhabitants for a Bill was read 12th February, 1776. 
A week later leave was given to bring in a Bill to be prepared by Lord Stanley 
and Sir Thomas Egerton. On the 1 8th April the Bill was read a second time. 
On the third reading, 2nd May, ** A clause was offered to be added to the Bill 
by way of Ryder, to limit the time within which the Houses shall be pulled 
down*" This clause was added* Aftfer the Lords had consented to the Bill 
it received the Royal assent 13th May; — Coptmons* Journals^ 
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In the Mercury for the 7th May, Whitaker addressed what he 
calls his third Appeal to the Town on the above result. The 
appeal is written in a tone of triumph, the writer expressing the 
conviction which he says he had all along held that the ** vulgar 
tyranny " of the " mighty lords of the town," — which had caused 
them to pass •* Congressional vo\j^^ oi ctvi%\xx€^ against their oppo- 
nents, "and even to mark one gentleman for an enemy to the 
community, who has been peculiarly active^ as a man and as 
a scholar, to promote its happiness and advance its honour," — 
would never pass the House of Commons without a check. He 
therefore congratulated the sensible and thinking part of the 
community on this signal victory. 

The angry paper war which this Improvement Act called forth 
was enlivened by sallies of a more sportive nature. Some verses 
in the Mercury (6th February), as follows, refer to a roadway which 
had been suggested to the Commissioners. This opening was 
not made until the year 1833, when the repose of the dead was 
invaded by the present road into Strangeways. 

On a late Project for improving the Town by making a Coach 

Road Across the Old Church Yard. 

Mar a Church- Yard to mend a Street ! 

Preposterous and absurd Conceit ! 

Disturb the Dead to gratify 

A Wanton Itch of Novelty ! 

Insult our Fathers' hersed Bones 

With Coaches rattling o're th' Stones ! 

Sure never Mortals in their Senses 

Ere formed such Schemes on such Pretences. 

We've not forgot when Cant and Zeal 
Did over Church and King prevait, 
How the good Dome was made a Stable 
By trait'rous military Rabble ; 
And is not, pi^y> the crime as great 
To turn the Church^yzxd to a Street ? 
If other Roads require Repair, 
Sure that to Heaven is worth some Care. 

O cursed Rage of Reformation 
That once o'retumed the British Nation, 
And tho* Religion's not the Case 
Torments us still a Thousand Ways. 

Gemen, go on the Town t'improve, 
Each recU Nuisance to remove ; 
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But such conceited Schemes as these, 
Depend upon't, will never please. 
Mend only where there's great Occasion, 
We hate a Thorough Reformation, 

Into the political strife of the town Whitaker likewise zealously 
threw himself. In 1777 he wrote An Ode to promote the for- 
mation of the distinguished seventy-second or Manchester Regi- 
ment, under the circumstances described in Baines's Lancashire 
(new ed., i. 336), where Whitaker's lines might appropriately have 
been refened to. He himself gave the following account of its 
composition : — 

This Ode was written to promote the spirit that in the Author's opinion so 
gloriously displayed itself in the town on receiving authentic intelligence of 
General Burgoyne's defeat [at Saratoga, October 17, 1777] by the American 
rebels. A resolution was formed to raise a regiment for the Crown, at the 
expence of the town and neighbourhood. The colours were produced, and a 
procession was made, on December 24th, 1777. Sixteen were enlisted that 
day. Four hundred came in within the single month of February afterwards ; 
and the whole regiment, consisting of one thousand men rank and file, eighty 
sergeants, corporals, and drummers, and forty-two officers, was compleated by 
the 30th March, 1778, at the expence of about £8,ocx), raised entirely by 
particular subscriptions. Among other expedients used to excite and diffuse 
a proper spirit was the present Ode, which was spoken in the Play-house by 
Mr. Kemble, now manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, and then an actor of 
considerable eminence in the town.* 

He further explains that the last line of the first verse alludes to 
the fact that Manchester presented the first address to the king 
*• for reducing the American rebels." The regiment, as is well 
known, never reached its destination, but was diverted to Gib^ 
raltar, where its laurels were won. 

MANCHESTER, 

An Ode. 
I. 
When first Rebellion rear'd his crest 
0*er our fair Empire of the West, 
And dar'd to challenge BritaitCs awful sword j 
To arms, to arms ! Mancunium cried ; 
To arms, to arms ! the realm replied ; 
And armies mov'd obedient to the word. 

* l* he connection of John Philip Kemble (a native of Prescot) with Man^ 
bhester theatricals has been dealt with by Mr. Procter in his entertaining work, 
Manchester in Holiday Dress ^ pp. 62, seq. ; and the story of " the Play- 
house," in Marsden Street, ofi* Market Street, is told in chapter i. 
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II. 

The BriHsh thnnders rolled their force, 

The BritUh ligbt'xungs winged their course, 
And death and terror followed where they flew 2 

Hebellion hung his drooping head, 

Hi3 arm unnerv*d, his spirit fled, 
Apd half his armies blasted by the view, 

III. 

But, Britain^ in this race of fame, 

Which of thy daughter-towns may claim 
The greatest share of glory for the whole ? 

Tis Manchester that claims the share, 

'Twas Manchester that urg'd the war, 
*Twas Manchester that wak'd the BriHsh soul, 

IV, 

And when the flying, trembling train, 

That could by force no victory gain, 
Contriv'd to steal one with a Coward's sleight; 

When Burgoyne, and his little host 

Of gallant warriors, late was lost, 
O'er-power'd by numbers in the unequal fight ; 

V. 

When o'er the bosom of our isle 

** Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile," 
The fiend of faction from his London stand ; 

And BritairCs angel half-indin'd. 

His strong plumes fluttering in the wind, 
To drop the sword of vengeance from his hand ; 

VI. 

No fear, no faction could control 

The well-weigh*d purposes of soul. 
Which, Manchester, thy manly spirit steel'd ; 

With double force thy genius rose. 

With double ardour brav'd the foes. 
And bad thy sons move instant to the field. 

VII. 

Instant the eternal fund of fire. 
Reserved for Britain* s day of ire, 
Bums in her breast, and bursts into a blaze : 
With double force she scours the main, 
With double ardour sweeps the plain, 
And hunts Rebellion through his every ma2e< 
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VJII, 

Buti Bri/atn, in this race of fame, 

Which of thy 4aughter-towns may claim 
The greatest share of glory for the whole ? 

'Tis Manchester that claims the share, 

'Twas Manchester re-urg'd the war, 
'Twas Manchester re»wak'4 the British soul, 

W, R,* 

Whitaker*s interest in Manchester was not forgotten by his 
fellow-townsmen, who were justly proud of an historian who had 
been the first to assert the position of Manchester in the annals 
of the past ; for when disputes arose with the lord of the manor 
in J 7 86, in respect to certain obstructions and tolls, a committee 
appointed by a meeting of the inhabitants on the 6th December 
that year, taking measures for vindicating the rights of the 
town, collected Grelle's charter (14th May, 1301) with its exempli* 
fications and other kindred documents, and transmitted them for 
translation and comment to the Rev. John Whitaker, of Ruan 
Lanyhorne, ** a native of this town, and justly celebrated for his 
researches into the antiquities of Great Britain, and for his elabo- 
rate History of Manchester." The translations, &c., were pub- 
lished.t In the letter which accompanied the translation Whitaker 

• Poems, chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall, in two volumes, 
8vo, 1792, Vol, ii,, p. 74. Whitaker was a friend to the editor, the Rev. R. 
Polwhele, who, after explaining that by the initials " W. R." Mr. Whitaker 
was meant, says : *VThe veteran historian [he was then aged 57] disdains not 
to come forward as a poet. And it is with some degree of triumph that the 
editor announces his appearance; since the same vigor of mind, the same 
uncommon nervousness, and the same fervor that distinguish his historical 
works, are equally characteristic of his poetical" (page ix). The other con- 
tributions of ** the heavy Historian of Manchester" to these pages were : — An 
elegiac piece, "To a Young Lady on the Death of her Canary Bird" (i, 173) ; 
a \yx\Q. piece called ** Virtue," an irregular ode, written for the Encoenia that 
in 1755 w^'® celebrated at Oxford in honour of the Countess of Pomfret, and 
on her giving the family collection of ancient marbles to the University (ii. 68) ; 
another, "A Bridal Ode," on the marriage of his brother, November, 1768 
(ii. 77); and, lastly, ** A Poetical Address to a Widow Lady, over a Dish of 
Tea in her Hermitage" (ii. 188). There are other of his pieces in Polwhele 's 
Traditions and Recollections i^, 252, seq.). 

t The Charter of Manchester, translated: with Explanations and Remarks, 
Dated from Ruan Lanyhorne Parsonage, 26th February, 1787. Reprinted in 
8vo by Clarke and Co., Printers, Market Place, Manchester, 1838, under 
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urged the townnnen to guard with greater care a charter which 
had been ''so providentially preserved hitherto." With these 
records before him, Whitaker gave his judgment on the rights of 
the town, based on the local Magna Charta, which contained 
privileges whose existence was unknown to the inhabitants. The 
townsmen, indeed, considered the document '' a kind of sacred 
palladium, though no one could tell why it was so; " and as such 
it had been kept invisible to almost every eye. *^ And I think 
myself peculiarly fortunate that my studies have formerly run into 
such a singular channel of intelligence as has enabled me to ex- 
plain what so few understand; that I have been called upon by 
the Town for the result of my inquiries from them before I had 
quite forgotten what I have now broken off so long ; and that I 
have been induced by the call to tread back the rough roads 
which I had once trodden before, to renew the old notions which 
were fading away from my mind, and even to look deeper into 
the Chartered liberties of the Town than I had ever occasion to 
look before." For his services his fellow-townsmen presented 
him in 1787 with a handsome silver cup, '* as a testimony of their 
respect for his memorable services." 

One matter in Whitaker's life deserves more attention than has 
been given to it. Reference has been made to Gibbon. His 
acquaintance with Whitaker began on the publication of TAe 
History of Manchester^ in 1771, when he wrote a letter amicably 
controverting some positions in it. But Gibbon had, in common 
with Lingard and other historians, a high opinion of the merits 
of that worL In his account of the British history {Decline^ 
chap. xxxviiL, a.d. 449) he alludes to the declamations of GUdas, 
the fragments or fables of Nennius, the obscure hints pf the 
Saxon laws and chronicles, and t];ie '' ecclesiastical tales " of the 
venerable Bede, as ''having been Illustrated by the diligence, 
and sometimes ^embellished by the fancy, pf succeediQg writers, 
whose works I am not ambitious either to censure or to transcribe." 
His reference, as his note shows, is to Mr. Carte " s^nd the in- 
genious Mr. Whitaker;^' to them, he says, he was principally 
indebted. He did Whitaker the rare justice to "regard" the 

the direction of the Committee of the Manche^er Police Commissioner^, 
•* principally with a view to the dififusion of the accuttte and well-digested in- 
formation contained in Dr. Whitakei^s notes and observations." 

V 
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** end " of his book: **The particular historian of Manchester 
embraces, under that obscure title, a subject almost as extensive 
as the general history of England."* Whitaker himself must be 
allowed to tell of his dealings with Gibbon in a passage which the 
biographers of the latter have overlooked. He says that with 
Gibbon, after the first introduction, he spent "many an hour, 
and exchanged many a letter of literary friendliness, during ah 
intercourse of four or five years ; by whom (let me assume the 
honour due to myself) the poor- scepticism of his spirit was care- 
fully kept a secret to me all the time, though I began to suspect 
it at last ; from whom I even received the favour of perusing at 
my own leisure his History in manuscript, then prosecuted into a 
part of the second volume, but industriously gutted of everything 
very offensive; and to whom I remonstrated (upon his sending 
me the first t volume printed in 1776) so boldly and so keenly in 
a couple of letters, on his impious effrontery against Christianity, 
as broke off our friendly intercourse for ever ; he who laid out his 
splendour of talents peculiarly in the self-deceptive glitter of elo- 
quence thus overpowered the §olar light of his own judgment, and 
caught himself as larks are td^ught in France, and in England at 
times, by the dazzling reflection of a mirror ; who therefore, from 
principle, wandered away into popery at first, then from sen- 
suality turned off into Mahometanism (I believe) afterwards, but 
at last retired into a Roman kind of frigidly philosophic?d 
heathenism, and settled finally (I fear) in the central darkness Of 
atheL§m it§elf ; who, in this flucti^ation of intellect and conduct, 

♦Ed. 8vo, Murray, 1854, Vol'iv. 386. In chap. xxv. (iii.268) Gibbon 
controverts WJiitaker's position ,on the Jrish descent of the Scots. "The 
lively spirit of the learned and Ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to 
forget the nature of a question .jvhidh he so vehenuntly debates, and so 
absolutely decides." .Aii impra-cticable schejne of "a lively and learned 
antiquarian " is referred to^ chap. xxxi. (Vol. iv. 133), On pages 389-390, 
Gibbon commends 'Wtitakei' for having smartly exposed a glaring absurdity 
of Gildas, which th$ general historians had passed unnoticed. Again, in 
chap, xxxviii., he is surprised that Whitaker should so faithfully transcribe an 
instance of the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial errors he has so 
rigorously chastised (pages 391-2) ; and he further says that Whitaker had (in 
Hist, Mchr.y ii. 31-71) framed an interesting and even probable narrative of 
the wars of Arthur, though (he adds) it is impossible to allow the reality of 
the round table (page 393). 

f The volume was published in March, 
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began to write his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ so burst out like a comet upon the world of religion, 

• • and from his horrid hair 
Shook pestilence and war, 

that worst of pestilences, infidelity, with that worst of wars, one 
against God himself." * 

Some of the correspondence between the two historians was 
first published in Lord Sheffield's Edition q£ Gibbon's Miscella- 
neous Works, ed. 1815, Vol,, iil. 587 i seq., where Whitaker's two 
letters, above referre.d to, are printed, Lord Sheffield commending 
the latter of th^ two as containing 9 '* manly and spirited d^clara* 
tion in favour of the principles of the Established Church, and 
against the perversion of those opinions which constitute the 
greatest comfort and consolation of the Christian world.^'t An 
additional letter from Gibbon tq Whitaker, dated London^ i6th 
October, 1775, in which the fora\er s^ys that about the coming 
February he intended to oppress the publicf with a quarto of 
about five or six hundred pages (/.<t, the first volume of The De- 
cline), is given in the Cornish Biographical Sketches (iii. 17) of th6 
Rev. R. Polwhele, to whom Whitaker communicated and pre- 
sented the original 

On the appearance of the last three volumes of Gibbon*s 
History^ in 1788, they were reviewed J with considerable circum^ 

• Cornish Cathedral^ ii. 315-6. 

t Dr. T. D. Whitaker, referring to these letters, said : •* This ingenious^ 
learned, fanciful, and positive man was foo honest to compliment away his 
faith either to taste or friendship ; and the manly remonstrance dissolved a 
connection which genius, perhaps equal genius, and similar pursuits, had 
once cemented between the writer and himself, of whom, in such a cause, the 
one was too spirited to withhold reproof, and the other too proud to endure 
\X.''— Quarterly RevitWf 1 81 5, Vol. xii. 383. 

X Whitaker's correspondence shows that he wrote much for the Reviews, 
and that his name was of influence with the public. The critique on Gibbon 
appeared in The English Review, and contributed no little to establish the 
reputation of that magazine. The honorarium he received for his contribu- 
tion was such that he felt induced to purchase a piece of plate. ''I dwelt 
long enough on the idea,^' says he, ''to determine upon a cup, and to meditate 
this inscription for it i — 

This vase I owe to Gibbon's genius bold, 
Extracted silver from his spurious gold ; 
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stantiality by Whitaker, who though not (as he says) a reviewer 
by profession, became one in this instance from a desire of serving 
the cause of religion. At Lord Lansdowne's suggestion the 
reviews were republished in 1791. The depth of Whitaker's 
Christian resentment against Gibbon, who was then living at 
Lausanne, is more amply illustrated by this production. The 
volume, whicli is somewhat scarce, incidentally supplies two or 
three facts of interest^ about which Gibbon is silent in his Auto*, 
biography ; as, eg,, his dealings with Jewish mpney-lenders (page 
240} ; his hostility to the politics of Lord Noxth^ who gave hinx a 
seat at the Board of Trade (pages a^-y) ; &c. Whitaker with 
no sparing hand attacked the renegado-historian, as much for his 
direct assaults on Christianity, as for his insidious, side-blows at 
it, and esteemed his eflforts " the impotent exertions of an infant 
against a giant" He also justly criticised Gibbon^s unfaithful- 
ness to historic facts, in which respect he compared him to 
Tacitus, " the philosophical historian of antiquity," to use 
Gibbon's too eulogistic phrase. The reviewer has penned some 
profound observations on the characters of historians at successive 
eras, and has given hearty commendation to the clear narration, 
judicious arrangement, and elegant language of the histories of 
the last generation. But he thought that the historical produc- 
tions of his own day, striving after an ornamental perfection, were 
losing in veracity what they gained in embellishment ; and that 
Gibbon in particular belonged rather to the rank of affected and 
fantastical historians than to the judicious and manly (page 4). 
He dwelt especially upon Gibbon's want of the principle of 
probity, " because I think the public is running wild after the 
pomp and pageantry of history, and forgetting the only circum- 
stances that can support them — accuracy, of knowledge and 
integrity of representation" (p. 15). Numerous instances are 

and then I abandoned the project, and bought books with the money*'* 
(Polwhele, pp. 83-4.) Whitaker's critique was published by Murray, and 
entitled x— Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , 
in vols, iv.y z/., and m«, quarto, Reviewed^ Lond., 8yo, 1 79 1. Whitaker 
Wrote for the Anti- Jacobin, and from 1797 to 1801 for the British Critic, both 
of them magazines of extreme loyal principles. In the former he reviewed 
Warner's two Walks in Wales, which he would have repHnted had it not 
been for the adverse opinion of his good wife. Se< Britton's Autobiography ^ 
i. 215-6, and Warner's Liti Recollections. 
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adduced in which Gibbon, like Tacitus, his taken freedoms with 
his authorities; and the belief is expressed, that if he were 
followed closely through cUl his quotations and references, he 
would be found to be '^either negligently, or dishonestly, doubling 
in them" (page 255). Whitaker keenly criticised another great 
f^ult of the History^ viz.^ the method of treatment ; remarking 
tha,t though the outline of the work was drawn with a critical 
hand, he went beyond it on every side. He estimated the 
digressions at two-thirds of the bulk ; and they grew in length 
and rose in absurdity to the very end (p. 255). Gibbon's treat- 
ment of his subject is likened in one place to that of the engineer 
of a canal " He endeavours," says Whitaker, perhaps referring 
tQ a well-known saying of Brindley, ** to draw every lively 
brook in the neighbourhood into his own capacious reservoir. 
Like a wild one, therefore, he turns, and twists, and doubles 
the line of his canal in qu^st of it. And in some points of 
his course, when he sees a fine quantity of water, he commits every 
violence upon nature, in raising vallies, in sinking mountains, 
and in tossing up a whole river by the aid of machinery, that he 
may have the use of it'* (pp. 231-2). Another happy simile to 
the same effect, derived from the Appian way, a monument of 
vanity and ostentation rather than of service and benefit, is intro- 
duced at pages 243-4. Whitaker's Review^ which has been most 
undeservedly neglected by all editors of Gibbon's Decline, contains 
some excellent criticisms on Gibbon's style, which he thought 
had been applauded far beyond its desert. "It is often just, 
elegant, and manly; but is often also stiff, affected, and latinised, 
carrying the poor air of a translation, and forming harsh and 
unclassical combinations of words" (p. 15). " The harshness is 
that of one of Dr. Johnson's dissertations, utterly incompatible 
with the native ease and the familiar dignity of historical lan- 
guage" (p. 254). But all these faults were nothing to *'the 
wickedness that pervades the whole. Obscenity stains it to its 
very substance" (p. 256 : See also Prof. Porson, preface to his 
answer to Archdeacon Travis's Letters; and Dr. Whitakef, p. 387, 
seq., in Quarterly R&vi&Wy as before).* 

In Whitaker's very characteristic defence of the crusading 
spirit against the charge of fanaticism which Gibbon advanced, 

^ A Bowdterisccl edition app^ated in l8a6, in 5 vols. Svo. 
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he quotes the lines of'Shakspere in Henry IV, ^ i., i, 18-27, 1^ 
" an age of commencing Protestantism," in illustration of the 
motive which cherished the movement, and he also introduces the 
confirmatory comment on the lines by Dr. Johnson. In this 
comment Gibbon saw "the workings of a bigoted though vigorous 
mind, greedy of every pretence to hate and persecute those who 
dissent from his creed'" (p. 142). After justifying the language 
pf the Doctor, the reviewer says that Qibbon had caught at the 
opportunity of " insulting the dead lion for the many triumphs 
which it ha,d made in its life over the prostrated carcase of infi- 
delity." He added that he had thus vindicated the character and 
the reasoning of Dr. Johnson, "from the abuse of a writer who, I 
know, at once hated and dreaded him in his life-time" (p. 144). 

A large part of Gibbon Reviewed (pp. 82, seq.) is devoted to a 
criticism of chapter 1. of the History^ dealing with Mahometan- 
ism — ^a subject which Whitaker had very closely studied. It 
comes into prominence in his historical essay on Arianism \^ 

I have dwelt the longer upon these points of Mahomedanism [viz., its 
human origin] in order to introduce with greater propriety some remarks 
upon the Arianism of it, and to counteract the late efforts of Mr. Gibbon in its 
favour. He has endeavoured to tear away the rags from the malkin of Maho- 
metanisra, and to dress it up in a holiday suit of his own. But he has made 
himself the very Mahomet of history by the attempt : an impostor in facts, a 
satyr in lechery ; wounding himself severely with the very point of his own 
contradictions ; and yet staggering eagerly forward, to put himself at the head 
of the enemies of Christ* Nor let the reader be surprised at my speaking so 
strongly against a man whom I was once proud to call my friend. I honour 
his splendid abilities ; but I must for ever protest against his anti-Christian 
application of them. And I wish to bear my testimony upon every occasion 
against that muddy inundation of folly and of falsehood, which the unhappy 
dexterity of his hand has let loose upon the Christian world. Never perhaps 
was literature more the impudent pander of sensuality, and never was reason 
perhaps more the falsifying slave of unbelief, than in his well-known history. 
(Pp. 360-1.) 

Whitaker's intercourse with Dr. Johnson, whom he regarded 
with very different sentiments, began, as it would seem, so early 

* Thi Origin of Arianism Disclosed, London, 8vo, 1 791. **A contro- 
versial tract, full of erudition, clear in its historical deductions, convincing in its 
reasoning, beautiful in its illustration, and pathetic in its appeals tb every 
Christian sentiment. " In the dedication to Bishop Horsley, the writings of that 
prelate against " a well-known heretic " are referred to with commendation. 
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as 1 761 .* This was before the date of Johnson's introduction to 
Boswell, whose entertaining work contains merely one passing 
mention of Whitaker. It is much to be regretted that none of 
the interviews between Whitaker and the Ursa Major of literature 
are on record. Two references in Whitaker's writings have been 
overlooked by all editors of BoswelFs Life of Johnson, The first 
occurs in his History of Manchester y in a passage which has a 
bearing on the subject of the Lancashire dialect. It is one of 
many passages in that work which incidentally illustrate the Man* 
Chester of his own day. In the second volume of the quarto 
edition he treats upon the causes that left so many Celtic words 
in the English vocabulary, estimating them at three thousand. Of 
these words he has brought into his work some of the most re« 
markable and striking instances that occur under A to C, entitling 
the section A Specimen of an English-British Dictionary, It ex^ 
tends from page 240 to page 326, its great length being due to 
philological comments, and to the addition of a great number 
of derivative words; for Whitaker "dug down," as he puts it, 
** to the root of our words, to catch (as it were) the seminal idea 
that secretly germinates in them, and to follow it up equally along 
the stem and the branches" (p. 327). In this very original 
Specimen he mainly followed the etymologies, &c., of the cele- 
brated Dictionary of Dr. Johnson (the third edition of 1765 being 
used). In his remarks Whitaker occasionally indicated the great 
lexicographer's shortcomings ; such as his trivialities in referring 
comparatively modern words to low Latin words (pp. 246, 251, 
305), and other mistakes (pp. 243, 263, 264, 274, 303); but he 
more comprehensively censures him for his ** asserted fewness of 
British words in the language." Whitaker by no means followed 
those who regarded the dialect of England as perfectly pure, and 
as containing no taint of British. **Tbis account has been re- 
peatedly given and never contradicted, and has therefore been 
recenjtly urged [viz-, by Johnsgn] with the strongest confidence ; 
and is now become a regular part of the philologer's faith. But 
this opinion is as erroneous as it is general " (p. 235). At the 
end of his Specimen he made a further reference to Dr. Johnson, 
when expressing the hope that he had executed the fragment 
" with such a re^ectfulness to the gentleman whom I meant par-* 

*|*olwh?le, page 107. 
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ticularly to encounter as is peculiarly due to one whom every 
friend of virtue must esteem and every lover of letters admire ; 
whose negligences are merely the disgrace of the reign that left 
such a writer to struggle with distresses and depend upon book* 
sellers, and whose mistakes are the incident failings of humanity; 
one, of whom I am happy to acknowledge, because it is doing 
justice to Genius and to Worth* that for energy, language, vigour 
of understanding, and rectitude of mind, he ranks equally as the 
first scholar and the first man in the kingdom."* 

Dr. Whitaker's Specimen Dictionary contains many observations 
that might fittingly be incorporated with the Glossary of the Lan* 
cashire DicUect^ now in course of publication. In fifty or sixty t 
instances he has introduced observations upon the occurrence of 
words peculiar to Manchester or Lancashire. The first word, cg,^ 
in his vocabulary is the word adder-cop = a spider, which he notes 
as a Saxon word in use in Manchester; he gives also atter-cop, for 
a spider's web, used in Cumberland ; adding the cognate words 
cob'Web (from kop-web^ Dutch, Johnson), and cop-web, meaning the 
same thing, the latter being another word passing current in Man- 
chester. He then adds this illustrative note : — 

The exact coincidence of the Mancunian dialect with the Welsh in this 
strange appellation for the spider, adder-cop, and its derivative, cob-web, is as 
remarkable in itself as it is curious in its consequence. The Welsh language 
alone can illustrate the meaning of the words above. And this it does very 
happily. The spider is called in Welsh Coppyn, PryfCoppyn, zxAAdyT'Cop. 
These names literally signify the top-insect, the tpp-bird, and the top. And 
they were originally applied to the spider probably, from its constant appear- 
ance at the top of British houses within, which rose (as I have shewed before) 
all open from the ground floor to the deling, and would therefore afford a hos- 
pitable shelter to the spiders in .their lofty tops (p. 240). 

He quotes an additional form for the *' peculiar Lancashire 
appellation" hitter bump {^ the bittern), viz., bitter-bun, with this 
interesting note : — 

* See also a similar passage in GibbofCs History reviewed, pp. lo-ii, and 
the interesting allusion to Johnson's life in 1738 and onward, '* in a garret 
behind Exeter 'Change." 

t The antiquary, Francis Douse> made a capital remark on this list, that it 
''would have been of much greater importance and far more to the point to 
have collected a Mancunian or Lancashire vocabulary, containing such provin- 
cial words as are exclusively or more particularly used in the cooxxty."— MS, 
note in his copy of "the blockhead WhUak^r*s" Hist, ofMchr, 
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" For this word Dr. Johnson was not able to afford us any other etymology 
than that shadow and resemblance of one [viz., the French butour] which his 
too common measure of indolence induces him to give us for the substance; 
referring us to the Fiench and there leaving us. Neither Junius, nor Skinner, 
nor his own greater sagacity, could find the root of it in any of the Gothic dia- 
lects. And the reason was that it was purely Celtic. Buddai (Welsh), 
Aderyn y Burnt (Welsh), and Bump y Gors (Welsh), Kla Bitter (Cornish), 
Bunna (Irish), and Bunn (Howel Dha), all signify this remarkable bird, and 
answer to its English appellations with great exactness. The account of 
the names shews us fully the Celtick original of them. But the inquisitive 
mind," adds he, ''is tempted to advance a step further, and try if she can 
unfold the primary and native meaning of them. The attempt is difficult. 
But the inquiry is pleasing.** After following his argument we come to his 
conclusion, that ''the whole serves strongly to shew us how faithfully the 
nation in general, and the people of Lancashire in particular, through all the 
shocks of war and all the revolutions of government, have retained the traces 
and impressions of their original language " (pp. 255-7). 

These may be taken as examples of the method pursued in this 
overlooked contribution to the folk-speech of Lancashire. It is 
interesting to notice that Gibbon endorsed Whitaker's view of the 
British words. His note is as follows : — 

Dr. Johnson affirms ihtAfew English words are of British extraction. Mr. 
Whitaker, who understands the British language, has discovered more than 
three thousand^ and actually produces a long and various catalogue (Vol ii^ 
235-329). It is possible, indeed, that many of these words may have been im- 
ported from the Latin or Saxon into the native idiom of Britain.* 

The second passage in which Whitaker mentions Dr. Johnson 
is not a little valuable from its revelation of some points of cha- 
racter which both men possessed in common. At the close of 
his accurate and valuable description of the inner life of the 
Priory of St Germans, in Cornwall, he says that he had sug- 
gested that general topic to the Rev. Mr. West, author of The 
Antiquities of Fumess, 1774; and that he had even made the 
suggestion soon afterwards " to one whom I am proud to have 
frequently visited on a fair footing of equality, to have then done 
what I believe only one man besides to have done, the late Mr. 
[Topham] Beauclerc [who died in 1780], opposed him freely when- 
ever I differed from him in opinion, yet to have enjoyed no small 
portion of his personal respectfulness, the late Dr. Johnson ; and 
he gave, it his full approbation, 

* Decline and Fall f chap, xxxviii. (Vol. iv., p. 395); 
W 
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Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god.** 

{Cornish Cath,^ ii. 358.) Whitaker is said to have had, like his 
friend, extraordinary powers of conversation, and to have been 
very impatient of contradiction. 

In Records of My Life^ by John Taylor, Esq., 1832, it is stated 
that Whitaker was one of the few men whom Dr. Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar) regarded with particular respect for his intellectual powers. 
At first they were mutually surprised and delighted with each 
other. "Who can say," observed AVolcot, " that Whitaker is a 
zealot?" "Who can say," cried Whitaker, "that Wolcot is a 
deist 1" Particulars of his intercourse with Wolcot have been 
put on record by Polwhele. 

Whitaker's appointment to his Cornish benefice of Ruan Lany- 
home, near Tregoney, was due to Corpus Christi College, , of 
which in 1777 ^^ was Senior Fellow. He went thither by way 
of London, where he took formal leave of those literary circles 
with which for so many years he had been familiar. With respect 
to the metropolis, Cornwall was in those days a far off land ; and 
it was still more distant with respect to Lancashire. It was a 
region which, to a man of Whitaker's turn of mind, could not fail 
to arouse his interest as a Christian, an historian, a poet; the 
resort of the missionary saints of old, where 

They dwelt with angels, like a dream. 
So they unrolled the volume of the Book, 
And filled the fields of the Evangelist 
With thoughts as sweet as flowers.* 

At Launceston or Tavistock the stranger-clergyman would arrive 
.at the banks of the River Tamar, " that ancient river," the 
boundary of an ancient people. The stream suggested the 
•thoughts in his touching and eflfective poem beginning "Hail, 
Tamar, hail!" Two generations later another priest-poet, the 
author of the Trelawny ballad, inspired with poetic fervour, 
addressed another sonnet to the same stream, which rose on a 
Tushy down in his own parish of Morwenstow : — 

Fount of a rushing river ! wild-flowers wreathe 
The home where thy first waters sunlight claim, 

• Echoes from Old Cornwall, by R. S. Hawker, 
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The lark sits hushed beside thee while I breathe, 
Sweet Tamar spring ! the music of thy name.* 

These were the affectionate utterances of a native of that westefn 
shore. Whitaker's thoughts wandered back to his Lancashire 
home, and seem tinged with the disappointment of receiving no 
preferment t there: — 

• . . Hail ! Tamar, hail ! 
And thou, sequestered comer of our isle, 
" Receive a new possessor, one who brings 
A mind not to be changed"^ by thy remoteness 
From all that Learning in her London mart 
Holds up attractive to the studious eye. 
Or all that nature urges to the heart 
From early love — from kindred charities ! 
O take me quick to thy adopting arms, 
And be a better mother than my own.) 

I come, dread Genius of this distant land, 
Soured by no ills,§ by no false hope misled ; 
But beckoned by the hand of Providence ; 
And taught by mild experience and by Grace, 
E'en in the full meridian of my days, 
To know the only scope and end of life, 
And seek its only solid happiness ; 
In this lone nook, as in the capital. 
To mix in gay good-humour with mankind, 
fiut still superior to the modes of earth; 
Live to myself alone, and careful court 
Th* ennobling friendship of the Friend of ALL. 

Thus that soft bliss, which "goodness bosoms ever, I'll 
And Goodness only can, shall still be mine ; 
Breathe a new warmth o'er every Cornish sky. 
Throw a new grace o'er every Cornish scene, 
Beam in my breast and radiate in my eyes. 
And when the hour "that general horrour sheds 
O'er the low level of th' inglorious throng,"** 
Shall come to me ; I then may firmly trust. 
Here on the sea^beat bounds of Lanyhorne, 
To greet its coming, thank its near approach, 
Burst from the bonds of Nature and of Sin 
And spring into the bosom of my God 1 

• Hawker's Ecclesidf p. 59. 
t Mr. James Crossley states, in the notice in the Grammar School Regist^i") 
that the object of Whitaker's ambition was the Wardenship of the College. 
X Milton. II Than his native county had been. 

§ To retreat from the world. H Milton. •• Young. 
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Whitaker fell under the fascination of the land " throned upon 
the hills." Beginning with his own parish and its patron-saint 
Rumon, his antiquarian researches extended over the whole 
county. Two excellent works were the result of his intercourse 
with it. One of these was a life of St. Neot,* the wonderful old 
monk who was said to be the brother of King Alfred, the legends 
connected with whom are the most fanciful in the Cornish 
hagiology. The other work was of far more importance — a 
survey of the ancient Cornish Cathedral, t This admirable 
history, which well deserves to be brought back into notice now 
that Cornwall has regained its long-broken succession of inde- ' 
pendent bishops,J reveals the enthusiastic nature of the author^s 
studies ; but it more particularly displays the fine originalities of 
his mind and the depth of his learning. The old Cornish his* 
torian, Borlase, labouring under a craze of Druidism, had dis- 
torted the history of the county : Whitaker by this survey was 
the first who put a truer face on things. He entered upon the 
task in the hope of particularly lightening up " the dark history 
of commencing Christianity in this angle of the island, covered 
as it is with a thick fog raised by that Druidical wizard, Borlase, 
and appearing, whenever it does appear, in a form totally dis- 
similar from itself." He has not overstated the results of re- 
searches extending over many years. " I have been very fortunate, 
I flatter myself, in breaking up some new springs of intelligence 
that have long been buried and choked up under the rubbish of 
time." The work is in reality a history of the introduction of 

* The Life of Saint Neot, the Oldest of all the Brothers to King Alfred, 
London, 1809. 8vo. It was a posthumous work, prefaced and indexed by 
his last publisher, John J. Stockdale. Whitaker had it in view to edit the 
Valors of Cornwall. 

+ The Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall^ historically surveyed. London, 
1804. 4to, 2 vols. The Cathedral was that of St. Germans (once an ancient 
town, and the metropolis of the Cornish bishops), near Port Eliot, where the 
patriotic Sir John Eliot was bom. 

i At pages 298-9, Vol. ii., he refers to the discovery of Bishop Oldham's 
arms, in union with those of the see, on a piece of oak in the priory church ; 
the very relic which was recently pointed out by Lord Eliot to Rouge Croix, 
who has prepared the new arms of the see, in which the old bearings are in 
part reassigned. Whitaker's very valuable chapter upon the subject of the 
ancient arms of the see appears to have been overlooked. 
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Christianity into Cornwall, with notices of its saints and its 
churches. It is difficult to understand how a book of this 
kind, which exhibits a radiance of knowledge, and which un- 
doubtedly is his ablest production, should have become a drug in 
the book market Its present degradation may arise in part from 
its indefinite title ; as also from its want of plates, preface, table, 
chapter-heads, and index ! His publisher, Stockdale, found fault 
with him on this account when undertaking the Saint Neat; to 
whom Whitaker made the observation that he thought a preface 
would be an incumbrance, and heads of chapters an anticipation 
of events; but he agreed in the usefulness of an index. But 
Whitaker's remarks on Borlase, who found out from one of 
Usher's indices that St. Patrick had been in Cornwall, show that 
he had all the contempt that old Fuller expressed for that ^' lazy 
kind of learning which is only Indical;'* for he remarks that 
'' those who ' thus catch the eel of science by the tail' are often 
deluded in their grasp, as they find it, in spite of all their efforts, 
writhing and wriggling out of their hands." * This Survey, it seems, 
was the volume which caused the breach between Francis Douce, 
the Shakspere Annotator, and Whitaker; for in his first appendix, 
on the Origin of Chess, Whitaker very contemptuously referred to 
some views of Douce in an essay on that subject.f About twenty- 
five years later, under date of 22nd August, 1830, the angry an- 
tiquary put an ungenerous clause in his will, by which he left to 
the British Museum *' my commented copies of the blockhead 
V^hiiizkQi^s History of Manchester zxiA his Cornwall Cathedral/* 
the latter work being said by Douce to be Fantagruecally described, 
by the ZTector of Ruan Lanyhorne. 

The History of Manchester YisA given the author a position in 
the world of letters at a time when the clergy, as the promoters 
of literature and the leaders in it, were (as Whitaker himself 
remarks) as much superior to the laity, in both respects, as they 
had been in any former period of our history.J His last quarto, 
filled with the results of more mature learning, added to his repu- 
tation. But he had meanwhile become known for other works 
as learned and as important as these quartos. His Vindication 

*ComiihCath,,\.2%^. 

t See particularly pp. 386, seq. 

X Hist, Mchr,t Vol. ii., 4to, p. 401. See also Gibbon Revitwedy p. 23^4 
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of Queen Mary * brought him a larger circle of admirers ; and his 
wide range of learning was further illustrated by his work on 
HannibaFs passage over the Alps,t in which we find him inveighing 
against the French Revolution, Moreover he had made prepa- 
rations for editing Richard of Cirencester, in recognising whom 
as genuine he erred with Gibbon f and others. At the time of 
his death he had made great progress with two such vast subjects 
as the Histories of Oxford and of London. Topographical and 
historical studies thus appear to have been what he most delighted 
in. And all that he wrote tended to reclaim topographical his- 
tory from dulness. He brought to bear on his studies a warm 
attachtaent to the fine arts, an accurate classical knowledge, a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature and manners of the 
Middle Ages, and a surprising familiarity with out-of-the-way in- 
cidents of our own islatid story. He was something more than a 
mere digger-up of forgotten facts. His excellences in composition 
more than counter-balanced his occasional positiveness in doubt- 
ful matters. His pages are characterised by a glow of thought, a 
vigour of diction, and an aptness of illustration ; and they are 
often illuminated by touches of humour or exquisite poetic fancy 
or feeling. What can be more droll than his reference, in a dis- 
quisition on copes, to the shrewd Lancashire parish clerk, who 
described how, in assisting to robe clergymen, he could tell the 
difference between academics and non-academics by the way in 
which they donned their dresses 1 \\ Or what images can be 
more striking, or what sentiments more lofty than those in which 
he dwells upon the act of the beneficent Archdeacon Bernard, 
who turned the old convent on the Alps to a more worthy use 1 
'* He broke in upon the restrictions of the cloister to admit the 
visits of Charity into it He threw open the painted window (as 

* Mafy Queen df Scots Vindicated, 1787, 8vo» The second edition, enlarged 
and corfected, appeated in 3 vols, in 1788; again in 1790; the preface dated 
d6th May, I788. The Additions and Corrections appeared in a separdte 
volume, 8vo, 1789* In 1791, and again in 1794, he announced The Private 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots, to be published speedily in one large volume, 8vOi 

f The Course of Hannibal Over the Alps Ascertained, London, 1794, ^^^i 

i volsi An anonymous Critical Examination of this work appeared in 1795, 

8vOk "Whitaker is termed " a Hardy veteran in the lists of controversial anti- 

kjuarianism,** who takes the field with the spirit of his own Hannibal (page it), 

t Decline, Vol. iv. 132. || Cornish Cathedral, 1. 180* 
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it were) in the chapel of the monk's devotions, and let in the 
cheering sun of beneficence upon him.^' * In the increasing 
value which of late has been set on local antiquities one may 
detect the rise of a sentiment destined to rescue such a writer 
from undeserved. neglect. 

Divinity never occupied an unworthy position in Whitaker's 
affections ; yet he only published one volume of sermons, t The 
language and sentiments of these discourses have been greatly 
admired ; being calculated to arouse the indifferent or edify the 
believer. They were inscribed to his diocesan. Another dis- 
course, on the I^ea/ Origin of Govemnunt^ created a great 
sensation in Cornwall and in the metropolis. It was originally 
preached, as a visitation sermon, before Bishop Butler; and it 
is said of the preacher that *'so highly was he in alt that at the 
conclusion he forgot the presence of the bishop, and pronounced 
*the peace of God' like *a son of thunder.' " It was directed 
against the results of the revolution in France, as those results 
were affecting England in the gloomy winter of 17 941 '^ when the 
spirit of innovation was wildly afloat amongst us." When pub- 
lished in the following year in an expanded form as a treatise, it 
was denounced in the House of Commons by Sheridan and 
others \X and the Whig Club placed it under ban. In addition 
to his work on Arianism, we must place under the same class of 
works his notes, or rather dissertations, on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, in Flindell's Family BiblCy together with the Introduction 
to that work. II And he meditated, as the supreme effort of his 
genius, a Biblical Commentary. § 

• Course of Hannibal^ Vol. ii., pp. 64-5. 

f Parochial Sermons on Deaths Judgment^ Heaven^ and Hell^ 8vo, 1783. 

X It became formidable enough to provoke a public reprehension from the 
mouths of the unblushing Thersites, and the unprincipled Cethegus in the 
late House of Commons. From such persons a man of any firmness of nerve^ 
of any dignity of mind, could have nothing to dread — but their approbation ; 
that approbation which, like lightning, blasted whatever it touched.— Ov:«/j-4 
Cathedral, Vol. ii. 227. 

Ii Published at Helstone and Falmouth, in 1799 and 1800. 

§ I remember our revered friend Mr. Whitaker telling me once when I had 
the honour to sit at his table that he had still two great works in reserve — a 
Commentary on Shakspeare, and a Commentary on the Bible, the latter to be 
his l«st work. I ventured to hint at the uncertainty of life, and whether it 
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Whitaker's amazing literary industry was pursued side by side 
with his duties as an active parish priest and local magistrate. 
But for twelve years after going to Cornwall he was engaged in 
law-suits about his tithe demands, and the parish, the neighbouring 
clergy, and even the bishop, were all against him. He conducted 
his own prosecutions, his attorney being merely his clerk. Once, 
at Truro Sessions, he threatened an insolent antagonist with a 
clenched fist. The argument was effective; for it was well 
known the county round that he had knocked down the sturdiest 
of his parishioners, with the squire at the head of them ! He 
records that ultimately he triumphed over all opposition, " over-, 
awed the bishop, subdued my parishioners, and now have my 
parish in a better state of subjection and amity towards me than 
any of the parishes of my neighbours unto them." And yet the 
same man — **a hardy son of the north," as he calls himself — ^was 
possessed of great gentleness, frankness, and humility of spirit, 
and exhibited in his parochial work all the excellences of a good 
parson. His religion was sincere, nothing moving his anger so 
much as a disposition to violate its sanctity. On one occasion 
the Bishop of Derry visited his rectory, and in conversation 
uttered some unchristian levity ; whereupon Whitaker started up 
from his chair, struck the prelate upon his knee and exclaimed, 
" What, my lord ! — a bishop — !" His lordship trembled and 
begged pardon. 

His intercourse with his family, consisting of his wife a Cornish 
lady, and three daughters who possessed literary accomplishments, 
was of the most endearing nature. There are frequent references 
to them in his correspondence. His domestic relations are illus- 
trated by an amusing passage in one of his works, in which he 
rectifies some blunders of Borlase with respect to the celebrated 
well of St. Keyne, Thomas Fuller's notice of which suggested to 
Southey* his now well-known ballad. 

If the Husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his Wife, 

might not therefore be better, as the Bible was of the greatest importance, to 
set about that first. "No," said the venerable man, "Shakspeare is the 
greatest of mortal writers, and I shall climb up from him to the divine," — 
FlindeU to Polwhele (Polwhele, p. 65). 

"^ Poems ^ ed. 1853, pp. 446-S, 
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A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 

But if the Wife should drink of it first- 
God help the Husband then ! 

" A well endowed with such a quality as this," says Whitaker plea- 
santly, * 'either settles or precludes at once all matrimonial disputes 
about power, and is the peculiar felicity of our own county ; but 
what enhances the blessing greatly, not one husband of Cornwall 
has been known for a century past to take advantage of the quality, 
and so secure his sovereignty for ever. Dr. Boilase, we see, 
indeed, did not even know where it was ; but other antiquarians 
have known, and antiquaries, perhaps, want more than most men 
to maintain their husbandly prerogatives by so easy an expedient ; 
yet not even a single antiquary has presumed to drink of this 
matrimonial Helicon. I might have been near it, but forebore to 
visit it. The advantage is generally resigned up to our wives, and 
the daughters of St. Keina reign in every family. Cornwall is 
thus a Martigny on a grander scale,"* i.^., a place where the women 
rule the men.t 

His fondness for his youngest daughter, Anna, is evinced by his 
will. He bequeathed to her an original miniature of Mary Queen 
of Scots, which had been sent to him by some admirer **as a 
present for my vindication of that queen, and therefore prized 
peculiarly by me." He records that he did this "in remembrance 
of the answer which she made me at Christmas, 1794, 1795, when 
she professed herself ready to have her head cut off by the guil- 
lotine rather than renounce her Redeemer.*' 

In the midst of his literary schemes, in which he received the 
assistance of his daughters, Whitaker was cut off by death. He 
was buried in the chancel of his church, under a tombstone which 
bears the following inscription : % 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

OF THE RKV» JOHN WHITAKER BD 

FOR THIRTY ONE YEARS THE PIOUS 

AND ZEALOUS RECTOR OF THIS PARISH 

^ WHO DIED ON 30™ OF OCTOBER 1808 

AGED 73 YEARS 

* Cornish Cathedral^ ii. 103-4. t See Bourrit's Account of the Alps, i. 30. 
:J:The present courteous rector of Ruan, the Rev. H. S. Slight, M.A., 
obligingly supplied me with a copy of these lines. 
X 
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His demise is noticed in the Manchester newspapers ; the Mercury 
describing him as the only brother of the late James Whitaker, 
Esq., of Warwickshire. His literary achievements and excellent 
social qualities were never overlooked by his fellow-townsmen, 
amongst whom he retained the regard of a small circle of friends. 
One such friend was the anonymous author of a Moral Poem of 
no special merit, published in Manchester in the year 1788, in 
which Whitaker was thus referred to : — 

A Ponderous Mass of huge unwieldy size 

)n dark Confusion like a Chaos lies ; 

The Rust of Ages had Eclips'd in scorn 

And rendered evVy pleasing hope forlorn ; 

Till fam'd Mancunium, giving birth to thee, 

The Cloud dispersed, and set thy Genius free. 

Unrivall'd in thy art, thy Learned pages show 

In sterling worth, how Nervous periods flow. 

"What Time effac'd thy Genius brought to view 

Clear as the Sun that melts the morning dew. 

Truth now appears, and noble was thy aim 

To rescue Female Innocence from injured Fame. 

To Mary's worth, thy pen devoted gives, 

And in the Deathless Queen the Martyr lives. 

Whether we view thy varied pow'rs unfold 

In deep Research the fragments left of Old ; 

Or in thy sacred pages trace the plan 

Which hangs suspended o'er the race of man ; 

Or whether in the Great Historian's page 

We trace thy Conquest o'er Macpherson's rage ; 

Still we perceive in every nervous line 

How brilliant Genius difTrent powers combine. 

To worth superior we now condescend, 

In Father, Brother, and Convivial Friend ; 

Tracing Affection to its Native Source, 

Merit will follow as a thing of course. 

Pleas'd with the object we the friend revere, 

And doubly pleas'd when Friendship proves sincere. 
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WHAT IS LITERATURE? 

OcTOBEK i6, 1876. — The President (Mr. Nodal) read a short 
communication on the lubjefl. What is Literature ? He said : — A 
reviewer recently summed up his notice of a learned book by re- 
marking that "of the higher qualities of history there is hardly a 
trace. In brief, it is a book of chronicles, but it is not literature." 
At our annual dinner last week the toasts were designed to illustrate 
the relationship of literature to reli^on (as represented by the churches), 
law, and science, and, conversely, the influence of the churches, law, 
science, and municipal government upon letters and culture. Oddly 
enough, the speakers, all authors and talking to men of letters, were at 
a sad disadvantage oratorically, because they could none of them de- 
termine the precise meaning to be attached to the term " literature." 
The reviewer, as we have seen, had no hesitation in deciding what 
was net literature. It seems to be hard to say what is. The difficulty 
is ascribable to our deficiency in discriminating terms. The body of 
written and printed material is called literature, because we have no 
words by which we can distinguish relative values. The dramas of 
Shakspere, the poetry of Spenser and Wordsworth, the essays of Bacon 
and Addison, the fictions of Thackeray, the works of Jeremy Taylor, 
Burke, and Mr, Ruskin, — these we place unhesitatingly under *' litera* 
tare." But we soon reach a point at which the sceptic steps in, and 
refuses to admit this, that, or the other kind of book into the charmed 
circle. Blia, in his Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading, tells ua 
that he can read anything which he calls a book. But there are things 
in that shape which he cannot allow for such : — " Court Calendars, 
Direflories, Pocket-books (the literary excepted), draught-boards bound 
and lettered at the back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at 
large ; the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattiei Soame Jenyns* 
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and, generally, all those volumes which *no gentleman's library should 
be without ; the Histories of Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew), and 
Paley's Moral Philosophy." If we were to accept Charles Lamb's 
quaint humour seriously, we should have to make a very clean sweep 
indeed of a vast portion of the writing now set down as literature. 
Not only Gibbon and Hume, but Macaolay, Grote, Hallam, and 
Freeman would be excluded ; Whewell, Whately, and Stuart Mill 
would not be admitted. Their works would be placed in Elia's 
'* catalogue of books which are no books." Take another section 
of printed matter, an enormous one — novels, periodicals, and news- 
papers. Are they *Miterature?" If not, under what term must 
they be classed ? James Hannay made one of his characters in 
Eustace Conyers declare that " newspapers are not literature," 
and an essayist in the last September number of Temple Bar 
echoes the assertion: ** Newspapers and leading articles," he says, 
*' may be all very well, but they are not literature ; and a mere 
journalist, no matter how able or how conscientious he may be, or 
deserving of respect, is not necessarily a man of letters. Neither do 
magazine articles, save in rare instances, deserve the designation of 
literature ; and certainly we cannot comprehend under that head the 
novels that delight the subscribers to circulating libraries. The writers 
of these things have their just reward, but we confess we regard their 
employment with just as much reverence, and no more, as we regard 
the makers of candlesticks, billiard cues, or paper collars." There 
are, of course, authorities who use the term " literature " in its in- 
clusive sense, but then they generally take care to state that, they so use 
it, which in itself reveals a haunting sense of an existing deficiency. 
Colonel Mure, in his History of the Literature of Greece^ says he takes 
the term, " in its primary sense, of an application of letters to the 
records of facts and opinions." Mr. Buckle, in his History ofCiviliza- 
tiouy says : ** I use the word literature, not as opposed to science, but 
in its larger sense, including everything that is written." Men as 
opposite as Dr. Johnson and Mr. Matthew Arnold do not attempt to 
put a chasm between one class of writings and another — they prefer to 
use comparatives. Dr. Johnson speaks of " good literature " and 
" inferior literature." Mr. Arnold, quoting Renan, says : *' All ages 
have had their inferior literature; but the great danger of our time is> 
that this inferior literature tends more and more to get the upper place." 
De Quincey proposed to settle the difficulty by dividing literature into 
two seftions — the literature of knowledge or instrudlion, and the litera- 
ture of power. Histories, geographies, books of science, and cyclo- 
paedias would go into one, poems and imaginative works generally into 
the other. The word " power," however, is vague. It is conceivable 
that there might be power in a table of statistics skilfully presented, 
power to convey conyiftion and lead to praftical aflion, but De 
Quincey would hardly call this literature at all. Mr. Emerson is of 
opinion that ** fadl books, if the fadls be well and thoroughly told, arc 
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much more readily allied to poetry than many boob that are written 
in rhyme. Every book is good to read which sets the reader in a 
working mood." Here is " power" again, but it is obvious that De 
Quincey would not include " faft books " in his literature of power. 
The Rev. Stopford Brooke, in his Primer of English Literature^ 
has a definition which bears upon this subjeA. He says: ''By 
literature we mean the written thoughts and feelings of intelligent 
men and women, arranged in a way which will give pleasure to the 
reader. . . Everything that is written of any kind, except poetry, 
may be called prose; but not everything that is called prose is literature. 
We cannot say, for instance, that a ship's log, or a catalogue, or the 
daily journal of a traveller is to be called literature simply because it is 
written in prose. Writing is not literature, unless it gives to the reader 
a pleasure which arises not only from the things said, but from the way 
in which they are said, and that pleasure is only given when the words 
are carefully or curiously or beautifully put together into, sentences. To 
do this in a special way is to have what we call style. Again, in a 
prose book which is fit to belong to literature we ought to feel that 
there is a distindl mind and charadler who is speaking to us through 
the style, that is, through the way the words are put together. Prose, 
then, is not literature unless it have style and character, and be written 
with curious care." Perhaps this is as close and accurate a definition 
as could be given of what copstitutes the higher literature. But what, 
then, are we to call the rest, seeing that the term " literature " is de- 
cisively denied to it ? In establishing a separation between the writing 
which is imaginative, emotional, and distinguished by style, charaAer, 
and curious care, and that which is simply a record of knowledge in 
any of its manifold forms, it seems to me that whilst we might be 
willing to accord to the former the distindlive term of '' literature," we 
still need what we do not now possess, a phrase denoting the latter. 
Until it is found, I apprehend that we shall be compelled to allow the 
title "literature " to comprehend and cover the whole body of written 
thought, fad, and opinion, discriminating as best we can its relative 
worth and excellence. 



PROVINCIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

December 4, 1876. — Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon read the following 
paper on Provincial Bibliography in relation to Lancashire and 
Cheshire : — There was a time when the exercise of the art of printing was 
restrifted by statute to London and the two University towns. Though 
printing presses are now so plentifully distributed as to be in every 
populous place and in many that are small and unimportant, yet the 
prodnds of these provincial presses do not receive the same attention 
from professional bibliographers as those which come to birth in the 
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Modern Babylon. It may of course be said that the simple explana- 
tion is that in London the most important books are produced, and that 
the cataloguers need not trouble about the small fry of the provinces. 
In addition to this it may be added that the produAions of provincial 
presses are not so easily accessible ; even the British Museum fails to 
enforce its legal right to a copy of each publication, many of the pamph- 
lets escaping notice. It is an error to suppose that provincial biblio- 
graphy will have to deal only with the lesser gods of Olympus* Ten- 
nyson's first book came from the little town of Louth, in Lincolnshire, 
and the earliest editions of Lord Byron's Hours of Idleness were printed 
at Newark. Burns blushed into fame, not in Edinburgh, but in Kil- 
marnock. Dr. Dalton's first scientific essays were printed in Man- 
chester, and the same is true of our illustrious townsman Dr. Joule. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Warrington, accidental circumstances have 
given exceptional importance to a provincial press. Many of the wor- 
thies who made the Academy at Warrington famous by their erudition 
and genius patronized the local printer. With it are associated the 
names of Joseph Priestley, of the Aikins, Gilbert Wakefield, William 
Roscoe, and many other brilliant names, not the least of them being 
that of John Howard, who was a philanthropist before social science 
had become a popular amusement. Although in the present day almost 
every book has a London name upon its title page, there are some 
striking exceptions. The magnificent specimens of Oriental printing 
which issue from the establishment of Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford, 
show a typographical taste and erudition which is not surpassed and 
only barely equalled by anything produced in the capitals of England or 
Scotland. There are some who underrate the value of bibliography. Dr. 
Johnson, with his keen literary insight, thus describes its uses : ** It is 
by means of such works that the student comes to know what has been 
written on every part of every learning ; that he avoids the hazard of 
encountering difficulties which have already been cleared, of discussing 
questions which have already been decided, and of digging in mines of 
literature which have already been exhausted." Beyond this historical 
use, the bibliography of current literature shows the form and pres- 
sure of the times, the tendencies of speculative thought, and the 
preferences of popular taste. Professor Mayor, " would have every 
man adorn his own Sparta. Every school, every college in the 
Universities, every religious community, every literary or scientific 
society, every town, should systematically colleft all the works of its 
members, past and present, and all information regarding them." 
Let us suppose that wise counsels like these had been accepted two 
centuries ago by the founders of the Chetham Library, and that 
it had been made the receptacle of every kind of local literature, 
what a valuable storehouse it would now be for anyone who wanted 
to know the stages of intellectual development of that Lancashire 
which ** thinks to-day what England thinks to-morrow.*' This was 
not done, to our loss. We can only measure the future by the past 
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The little volume of Poems by Two Brothers Which forty yean ago 
came from the press of '* J. and J. Jackson/' in the Market Place of 
Louth, contained but faint promise of the musical utterances of the 
richest of our living poet- voices. It was a small, obscure book, and yet 
contained in it acorns that have since grown into mighty oaks. The 
Manchester Literary Club has in various ways shown its regard for the 
literature of this district. At the suggestion of the President, it is now 
proposed to take another step in advance in relation to provincial 
bibliography. Colonel Fishwick, in his Lancashire Lihrary, has made 
a valuable contribution to the historical bibliography of the county. 
Mr. Sutton has in a still completer manner recorded the names 
of those who have added the flavour of literature to the commercial 
and political activity by which Lancashire has been distinguished. 
The present time, then, seems singularly appropriate for taking a new 
departure, and endeavouring to record the titles of all books and 
pamphlets that relate to the history, science, and literature of the 
county. This annual list should include, so far as possible, in the first 
place, a reference to the investigations of archaeologists who during the 
year have endeavoured to throw fresh light on the past history of the 
distridl, whether these have taken shape in separate volumes or have 
been published in the proceedings of societies or in antiquarian journals. 
In the same way the work of local societies should be chronicled. 
Then the hill title of each book and pamphlet that is printed in the 
district should be accurately chronicled. A list of the local newspapers 
and periodicals might also be added. Of course such an annual 
bibliography would not be complete. Its earlier issues might fall very 
short of so desirable a consummation, but even in a rudimentary form 
such a list would be both interesting and useful. In the Builder^ 
British Architect, and other architedlural papers, there are many 
engravings of buildings, old and new, belonging to this distrifl, but 
the antiquary who seeks, for instance, the latest view of Hall i* th' 
Wood, with its pleasant associations with the indomitable genius 
of Samuel Crompton, has no clue to guide him in the search. So 
one who seeks for information respecting the geology or other natural 
features of the district has no guide to direA him to the impor- 
tant papers on the subjefl to be found in publications of the 
Geological Society and similar associations. The list of books by 
Lancashire authors and from Lancashire presses would form, how- 
ever, the most important feature of this annual list. Publishers 
would be asked to send a transcript of the full title of each book and 
pamphlet issued during the year; no matter how small or insignificant it 
may be. If it has been thought worth writing and printing, the fact is 
one that is certainly worth chronicling. Publishers would find it to their 
interest to do this, to send us the title, size, and price of each of their 
ventures, for this when printed and issued by the Club would form 
a valuable guide to the collection of local books, and to all who are 
interested in the literary adlivity of the distrid. It may be thought 
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that this is already done by the lists issued in the interests of the 
book trade. Experience, however, has shown that this is not the case. 
From whatever cause arising, the fa6l is indisputable that many pro« 
vincial produdlions escape alike the" notice of the bibliographic periodi* 
cals and are equally absent from the catalogues of the British Museum. 
Another feature which the proposed list would, as far as possible, in- 
clude would be a record of those works, some of them of great impor- 
tance, which are not printed for sale, but for presentation to private 
circles, or for circulation amongst a limited number of subscribers. A 
bibliographic list of this nature can only be made by the zealous co^ 
operation of all concerned. If, as we believe, the co-operation of authors, 
publishers, literary and scientific associations can be secured, the result 
will be that each year we can present a record of the work done in 
Lancashire and Cheshire (for the two are so intimately connefted that 
it would be unwise not to include the sister county) in relation to 
science and literature. The list, whilst of pradical use both to book' 
sellers and students, would also have a philosophical interest as a mirror 
of the intelle^ual adivity of a distridl that has given great names alike 
to literature and science. 



THE SIZES OF BOOKS. 

October 21, 1876. — A communication was read from Mr. 
Charles Madeley, librarian of the Warrington Public Museum and 
Library, in which he proposed a book-scale for the accurate indication 
of the different sizes of books. In their exadl signification the terms 
** oftavo,*' ^* quarto," etc., simply denote the number of leaves into 
which each sheet is folded. They are used and understood, however, 
by the majority of people to indicate approximately the size of the 
book, without reference to the number of leaves to each signature. 
This is, of course, a vague method ; but if the leaves are counted and 
the terms applied according to their strift meaning, the result is not 
more scientific or satisfaftory. How, for instance, should an oftavo 
printed in half sheets be described ? What is the value of the term 
" oftavo '* when it is applied to the Diamond Classics, the leaves of 
which measure 4 x 2 J inches, and also to White and Riddle's Latin 
Diftionary, which meaures 10 x 7 inches? Some plan seems to be 
wanted of indicating definitely, but not necessarily with great exaftness, 
the size of a book, for the information, not of bibliographers, but of 
the mass of readers and book buyers. Now, as has been said, the 
popular idea attached to the word **o£lavo** is already one of size; 
and Mr. Madeley proposed to adopt this idea, and to ensure regularity 
by the use of a " book-scale," made of card or wood, a specimen of 
which was exhibited. The divisions are devised to suit the most com- 
mon sizes, and fall at regular intervals, which may be easily carried in 
the memory. One advantage of the scale is that.it may be used rapidly 
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and accurately by anyone ; whilst to decide the original form of a book 
after it has been bound and cut down requires special knowledge, not 
always possessed even by librarians. The coincidence of the scale with 
the popular idea will prevent it from giving wrong notions to the many, 
whilst a short note in the preface of a catalogue would describe the scale 
for the benefit of the few. In the case of the one or two books worth 
it in ordinary lists, a word might be added in brackets to indicate the 
number of leaves to a signature, and in bibliographical catalogues the 
present or any other system might still be used. 

Mr. Abel Hey wood, jun., Mr. Axon, and others took part in the 
conversation which followed. The difficulty of precisely defining the 
sizes of books, and the confusion which is caused by the existing system, 
were admitted, but it was held by some of the speakers that no scale 
like that suggested by Mr. Madeley would remove the difficulty unless 
a general concurrence of assent could be arrived at among publishers, 
printers, papermakers, and librarians. 

Mr. Madeley, however, maintains that the scale accords so well 
with the usual impression, that no confusion would be caused by the 
use of it in isolated catalogues, whilst booksellers can scarcely be 
expe^ed to forego the advantage of advertising a small book as an 
odlavo of some sort. The want of some system on the subjed is 
expressed in the following extrad from the preface to the Catalogue of 
Sanscrit and Pali Books in the British Museum, by Dr. Ernest Haas : — 
" The one point least satisfadlory to the editor himself is the description 
of the sizes of books. Every librarian knows that in this respe^ it is 
difficult enough to lay down a general rule for European books. 
Counting so many leaves to a sheet may seem to afford the safest 
standard for putting down a book as a 4to or an 8vo. But as sheets 
differ considerably in size, so must the leaves into which they are 
folded, and books most incongruous in size would, by adopting such a 
rule, often h\\ under the same category. The inconvenience of a 
practice like this becomes still more apparent when we try to apply it 
to books printed transversely on oblong leaves not corresponding in 
shape to anything we are accustomed to in Europe. Some of the 
inconsistencies accruing from this circumstance have been removed in 
the course of the final revision ; others, it is feared, may have been left 
remaining. But until a general understanding on this point has been 
arrived at, it really does not greatly matter which way the decision 
leans in individual cases. The information regarding the pagination of 
books of non-European origin, inserted just before going to press, will, 
it is hoped, remedy in some degree the uncertainty arising from the 
absence of a well-defined law on the description of sizes of books, nay, 
adl as a much safer guide in the expe^ation one often forms about a 
book with a grand-sounding title, which afterwards proves to be 
moderate in dimension and trivial in matter." 
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JOHN KEBLE, HIS COLLEGE AND CHAPEL. 

October 30, 1876. — Mr. John Evans read a paper in which he said 
that it was scarcely to be expefted that the people of England, so deeply 
stirred in 1866 by the death of Keble, would allow a simple brazen 
cross on the floor of the chancel of Hursley Church to remain the only 
memento of one to whose gentle memory they were so greatly endeared. 
This memorial has at last come in the Keble College, founded " to 
establish the reign of moderation and temperance and instruction in 
the uses of money amongst the youth belonging to it, and to ereft a new 
bulwark of the faith in times when those who are timid and distrustful 
of the power of truth too often seem to fear that the faith may be en- 
dangered." The foundation stone was laid 25th April, 1868. The 
sum of ;^ 50,000 was originally subscribed. In 1872 came the munifi- 
cent offer to provide a permanent chapel made by Mr. W. Gibbs, through 
Sir J. T. Coleridge. In 1875, from two anonymous donors came an 
offer of a building which should contain both hall and library. Some 
details were given respefting the work of Mr. Butterfield, the architeft 
of the Keble memorial. The mosaics represent the whole record of the 
Christian year and are in the Byzantine style. In the chapel, as a com- 
petent critic has observed : ^ A single learned and inventive mind has 
had its full play, and the result is a work of great beauty and lofty in- 
strudtion, not without its imperfeClions, but successful enough to form 
an era in English Church decoration by displaying its most important 
principles to all as herited from the Nicene period.** This great me- 
morial of Keble should not lead to forgetfulness of other tributes to his 
name and genius. His name will always be associated with the Church 
of Hursley. This was rebuilt in a costly manner, and in some sense 
out of the profits of Tbe Christian Tear, as the falling short in the re- 
storation fund was made good from moneys received for the sale of that 
poem. Visitors to this scene of his labours cannot fail to notice the 
consonance between its air of simple beauty and the gentleness of his cha- 
racter and genius. Another memorial, less known than the preceding, 
should also be mentioned. In the Isle of Cumbrae, near Greenock, there 
is a small but beautiful model College and Cathedral. When this was 
still only a Collegiate Church, Keble held in it an honorary stall. This, 
says the provost, the Rev. F. R. H. Hubert Noycs, D.D., in a letter 
to Mr. Evans, " was the only distindlion which in his lifetime John 
Keble ever received, and whilst we esteem it a high honour that he 
should have permitted his name to be conneCled with a small and 
struggling institution, such as ours, we are glad to think that the Scottish 
Church, with the few dignities which it has at its disposal, should have 
singled out, as one whom it delighted to honour, that son of the English 
Church whose acknowledged merit she was without the courage to re- 
cognize or reward. In the nave of our little Cathedral, Lord Glasgow, 
who greatly venerates the memory of John Keble, has placed two 
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Stained-glass windows, containing representations of the four Latin 
Doctors of the Church of St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St Augustine, and 
St. Gregory, to commemorate his conneflion with our Church. The 
inscription beneath the window reads thus : — 

Ad honorem Dei et in Memoriam vivi venerabilis, Johannis Keble, hujusce 
Ecclesise Canon. Hon. qui in Christo obdormivit xxixmo die mensis Martis 
anno Salutis MDCCCLXVI. Georgius Fredericus, Comes de Glasgow, has fenes- 
tras fabricandas curavit. 

[To the Honour of God and in Memory of the venerable John Keble, Hono- 
rary Canon of this Church, who fell asleep in Christ 28th March, 1866. 
George Frederick, Lord Glasgow, had these windows made.] 

After ali, Keble's greatest memorial is The Christian Tear. The popu- 
larity of the work has been very great In forty-five years it has gone 
through one hundred and thirty-eight editions, the total number of 
copies being 307,000. The Christian Tear cannot be taken up and 
passages be snatched from it here and there. It exacts close reading and 
continuous thought. It must be, too, not only studiously thought over, 
but heartily felt Hence it realizes the very highest requirements of all 
true poetry — the appeal to and response from both the faculties of the 
mind and the emotions of the heart Mr. Evans concluded by reading 
the following extradls from a letter he had received from the Rev. 
Thomas Keble, of Risley Vicarage, Stroud : — 

" I scarcely know what to say about my uncle's charafter and writ- 
ings which has not been already said. There is now adlually in type 
a collection of his Prose Remains, Reviews, and Miscellaneous Papers, 
to which will be prefixed, as part of the prefatory matter, a most 
exceedingly-beautiful critique by Dr. Newman, and also (we hope) 
something of Dr. Pusey's. Almost the whole of his letters which I 
have been able to colled are in the hands of a gentleman who may, 
perhaps, when the fitting time comes, publish them or a sele6lion from 
them. In his early days especially he was an inde^tigable letter writer, 
and wrote most pleasantly. One wonders how he could have found 
time to keep up all the correspondence he did. It seems as if it must 
have been one of his great pleasures to pour himself out to his friends. 
You are doubtless well acquainted with his Poetry Leftures, and his 
theory of 'primary' and 'secondary' poetry. If writing poetry for 
the mere relief of a burdened soul is the token of a 'primary' poet, he 
himself was one. In looking through the confused mass of his papers 
after his death, I found many scraps of paper with verses on them, evi- 
dently jotted down without thought of them ever being seen by other 
eyes than his own, and thrown aside and forgotten. Several of these 
have been printed in the volume of Miscellaneous Poems, Two long 
pieces I found accidentally, scribbled in pencil on the fly leaf of an old 
copy of Arnohius adversus Gentes, The Christian Tear was some of 
it written in this way. I have found odd stanzas of some of the 
poems in old pocket books, mixed up with notes of journeys on horse- 
back, accounts, and memoranda of sdl kinds. He wrote for the relief 
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of his own soul, and thought very little of the value of what he wrote. 
His father and sister used to copy his verses into their own and other 
people's albums, and so the Ti?e Christian Year poems, many of them, 
became known among his friends before they were published. I have 
heard that he gave a copy of the Second Edition to a poor woman in 
one of the parishes where he ministered, and afterwards, when the six 
last poems came out in the Third, copied them into her book with his 
own hand. Never, I should think, was a more genuine charafter than 
his. He lived exaftly as he wrote. There was nothing fa<ftitious about 
him. His sermons, his poems, his letters refleft the very man himself; 
his tender, sympathising love, his surprising simplicity and humility, 
which was almost provoking in its intensity, his great love for natural 
beauty, his entire fellow feeling with children, and childlike way of 
enjoying life, and with it all the pure, deep stream of piety. * In 
malice a child, in understanding a man.' " 



THE MISSION OF ART AND ARTISTS. 

November 13TH, 1876. — Mr. Walter Tomlinson read a paper 
on the Mission of Art and Artists. Are piftures, he asked, nothing 
but articles of luxury — gorgeous and costly toys ? Has art really no 
power to assist the progress of the world ? Has it no influence for 
good upon mankind, no power to show the beauty of goodness, the 
hideousness of evil, no efficacy in helping men in their search after 
virtue and happiness ? If the artist has "not this power how is he to 
justify his existence? Emerson says that it "has been the office of art 
to educate the perception of beauty." This must be taken in its widest 
signification. Beauty is to be found in forms, moods, character, 
expression, and actions indifferently, and the mission of true art is to 
guide us to a perception of them all. No man sees the myriad beauties 
of form, colour, and expression in nature with the same intensity as the 
artist. His pursuit opens to his view a new creation filled with ever* 
changing loveliness that is passed by unheeded because unseen by his 
fellow^men. Who but the artist can realize the full beauty of a 
magnificent sunset, the exquisite contrast and variety of form in its 
purple clouds, the tender and enchanting delicacy of its melting tones 
of green and gold ? If art did nothing more than this it would justify 
its existence. People sometimes say that they never felt the better for 
looking at a pifture. We are surrounded by forms of art from earliest 
childhood, and it would be difficult to estimate the extent to which our 
thoughts are unconsciously affefted by their influence. Taking the 
highest expression of the beautiful in the human form, it cannot be 
imagined that those who perhaps now and then may say " What a fine 
figure" can have the same knowledge and perception of the beautiful as 
the artist to whom its study has been a source of intense delight and 
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pleasure. When he places the most beautiful forms which he is 
capable of interpreting upon the canvas he nor only imparts some of 
the pleasure, but educates the beholder so that he may acquire the power 
of seeing for himself. Man, as Bacon has said, is the minister and 
interpreter of Nature. A later writer warns us not to allow this 
ministry to sink into a priesthood, nor the interpretation into im- 
movable dogma. This is especially true of art. Ignorant partizanship 
.often thrusts into the forefront the difierences of school, style, and 
manner, which in themselves are really of little account. As modes of 
thought difier,so must methods of expression. The endeavour to force 
all into one groove would only result in a dead level of mediocrity. 
The school to which an artist may belong— or rather, the class of 
painters to which he may be affiliated — ^is of little or no consequence, 
so long as his assumed connection therewith is seen to be the genuine 
outcome of his own nature. The style and manner of his execution 
are of little more importance than the handwriting of the author. The 
jargon of criticism has done much to foster the impression of the im- 
portance of the mere vehicle adopted. All artists, whatever their style 
or class, may, so long as their work is honest and true, help forward the 
great mission committed to their charge. There need neither be 
jealousy amongst the different schools nor an extolment of the merits of 
the past in order to depreciate the present. But from this diversity of 
expression it does not follow that there is no standard of right in paint- 
ing. Nature is that standard. To her the artist can always refer with 
a stout heart, reverently learning her lessons, and striving to give to 
others an insight into those manifold beauties and glories which lie un- 
heeded on every side of us. 



CONVERSAZIONE : MUSIC OF HENRY PURCELL. 

November 27, 1876. — The first conversazione of the session was 
held in the old Town Hall, in King Street. The company assembled in 
the Mayor's Parlour, in which a choice and interesting collection of 
works of art had been arranged by Mr. Charles Rowley, jun. Many 
of these were shown for the first time, and were the production of the 
artist members of the society. Mr. Houghton Hague was represented 
by two interiors, one of a malt mill, the other (in black and white) of 
a country inn with a group of village ancients, intended as an illustration 
of Mr. Edwin Waugh's forthcoming book, entitled The Chimney Corner, 
Mr. John Evans, in addition to other contributions, sent new drawings 
by Mr. E. M. Bancroft, representing two quaint and characteristic 
corners of Chetham's Hospital. Mr. Walter Tomlinson contributed 
sketches in red chalk, a drawing of Mr. John Page (Felix Folio) as 
Father Christmas, and The New Pupil, an oil painting. Two Welsh 
scenes were contributed by Mr. Henry Watkinson, and Mr. James H. 
Davies, the Turner gold medallist, was represented by three works, 
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Morning, Close of Day, and Leading to the Woods, the latter a large 
and excellent example of his powers. There were also works by 
Bright Morris, F. J. Shields, Basil Bradley, and George Sheffield. Two 
line pieces of sculpture — ^Miranda and the Hebrew Mother — by Mr. 
J. W. Swinnerton, occupied a conspicuous position in the room. One 
of the prominent features of the coUefUon was a series of designs for 
stained glass by Mr. Ford Madox Brown — large cartoons which 
covered a considerable wall-space, and were almost universally admired. . 
Especially was this the case with the two full-length figures of Gray, 
the poet, and Cavendish, the chemist, prepared for the hall of Peter- 
house College, Cambridge. The remaining twelve were designed for 
Tamworth Church, and the subjeds are drawn from early English his- 
tory. Another set of piftures attrafted attention from the faft that 
they are to form the nucleus, along with some thirty more of the same 
kind, of the new public art gallery in Warrington. They are copies 
from the older masters by the late W. Robson, of that town, and have 
been presented to the Warrington Corporation by his brother. After 
a considerable time had been spent in the Mayor's Parlour, the company 
adjourned to the large hall, where a paper was read by Mr. William 
Gouldthorp on the Works and Genius of Henry Purcell. 

Mr. Gouldthorp began by describing the state of musical art in 
England prior to Purcell's time. Operas and sonatas were unknown in 
anything like the form we have them now. The pianoforte was not 
in existence, and although the violin had been brought to great perfec- 
tion on the Continent, and there were excellent foreign performers on 
on it, yet none had found their way to this country ; and it was only 
towards the latter end of Purcell's life that some few were brought over. 
Such was the state of affairs when Henry Purcell was born in London 
in 1658. His father, who was also named Henry, was a musician of 
some note, and was one of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, as estab- 
lished by Charles the Second at the Restoration. Young Henry joined 
the Chapel Royal choir, then conduced by Cook, and was afterwards 
a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Blow. Purcell's first compositions were 
anthems, and the number he wrote altogether is something wonderful, 
when the shortness of his life is considered. At the early age of eighteen 
he was appointed organist of Westminster Abbey, as successor to Dr. 
Christopher Gibbons, and shortly afterwards he was appointed one of 
the three organists of the Chapel Royal, holding both posts until his 
death. At the age of nineteen he wrote music to the drama of Dido 
and ^neas. He next tried his hand at sonatas, which show remark-^ 
able originality, though he never attained greatness in this branch of 
musical composition. Purcell was the first Englishman who grasped 
the art of making music agree with words in recitative ; in fa£l, the art 
of charming by means of a single voice was, according to several distin- 
guished authorities, scarcely known in England before Purcell's time. 
Madrigals and part songs there were, but very few songs for the single 
voice. In 1690, Purcell wrote his best opera. King Arthur^ to the 
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libretto of Dryden. Much of the work has been lost, owing to Pur- 
cell's habitual carelessness with his manuscripts, but the greatness of the 
opera is obvious from what has come down to us. The other operas 
of Purcell were enumerated, and Mr. Gouldthorp proceeded to say that 
their author was a thorough master of fugue and counterpoint. Nothing 
had surprised him (Mr. Gouldthorp) so much as to find the great simi- 
larity which exists between many of his songs and orchestral accompani- 
ments and those of Handel. Many of the musical phrases would 
easily be taken for HandeFs. G. F. Handel had often been spoken of as 
a plagiarist, and there can be no doubt he owed a great deal to Purcell, 
who was the leading musical influence in England when he arrived here. 
The death of Purcell occurred on the 21st of November, 1695, when 
he had only attained his thirty-seventh year. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The paper was illustrated by a series of pieces, admirably sung by 
Miss James, Miss Bowmont, Miss Smith, Messrs. H. T. Robberds, N. 
Dumville, Yates, Lloyd, and Whitaker. They were accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Charles J. Hall, who also played, as solos, a pre- 
lude and airs, and PurcclFs '* ground ** — a simple theme written on a 
ground bass, upon which a pleasing air and variations are built. 

Thanks were voted to the essayist, the singers, and the contributors 
of pictures, on the motion of the Mayor of Clitheroe (Mr. John 
Mitchell), seconded by Dr. Ramsden; and to the Mayor of Man- 
chester (Alderman Abel Heywood) for the use of his Parlour, on the 
motion of Mr. Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A., seconded by Mr. George 
Milner. Mr. Howorth remarked that it would be a singularly 
auspicious incident of Mr. Hey wood's second mayoralty if during its 
term some effort were made for founding a permanent gallery of arc 
such as they had a nucleus of in the other room, and also for respect- 
ably housing the grand collection of books forming the Free Reference 
Library. 

The Mayor, in acknowledging the vote, said it was not easy for 
him to enter into the question mooted by Mr. Howorth as to the for- 
mation of an art gallery, although he had had an impression for many 
years that it was the duty of the Corporation to secure such an insti- 
tution as early as means would allow — (loud applause) — and if he lived 
long enough, and the question were not taken up by some other mem- 
ber of the Council who had more influence than he had, he would 
himself endeavour to obtain the erection of an art gallery in Manchester 
suitable in size and other respects to the wants of this great city. 
(Applause.) 

REMINISCENCES OF THE STAGE IN MANCHESTER. 

December ii, 1876. — Mr. John Evans read a paper descriptive of 
his Manchester Theatrical Reminiscences. His personal recollections, 
he said, began with the year 1 341 ; but it might be useful to glance at 
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the history of the stage in Manchester prior to that time. Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Preston have been from a comparatively early period 
distinguished, both by the characteristic excellence of their dramatic 
performances, as well as their appreciative audiences ; while the smaller 
Lancashire towns, if behind*hand in this aspedt, have made wonderful 
strides in the cultivation of the sister art of music. It is generally ad* 
mitted that the first place used as a theatre in Manchester was a tem- 
porary structure of timber at the bottom of King Street. It was in 
existence between 1745 and 1750, and was followed by the ereftion 
of a more permanent building in Marsden Street, which was opened 
3rd December, 1753, and closed 12th May, 1775. In this theatre 
Thomas Ward made his earliest appearance. He was distinguished as a 
leading comedian, and his wife was for some time rival of Mrs. Siddons 
and MissFarren. In 1760 there was a theatre held in the riding school, 
Salfbrd. In the early part of 1773. Astley, the equestrian, paid Man* 
Chester a professional visit. Mr. Procter says that he was born at 
Newcastle, but Astley styled himself a " native of Manchester." This 
is confirmed by the Manchester Mercury , of March, 1773, which 
speaks of "the celebrated Mr. Astley*' as "a native of this town, and 
grandson, by the mother's side, of Samuel Leech, Esq., who first made 
our river navigable." In 1775 there was a curious debate in the House 
of Lords on the proposal to grant a patent to the theatre here. The 
Bishop of London opposed on the grounds that '^ Manchester was a 
manufa^uring town, and nothing could be more destru6live to the 
political welfare of the place." The Earl of Carlisle supported the 
proposal, because the town had become the seat of Methodism. '* I 
know not," he said, "of any way so effeftual to eradicate that dark, 
odious, and ridiculous enthusiasm as by giving to the people cheerful, 
rational amusements which may operate against their Methodistical 
melancholy." Presumably this debate referred to the old house in 
Spring Gardens, where J. P. Kemble, Shuter, Miss Farren, Madame 
Mara, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Abington, Banister, the elder Macready, 
Munden, Mrs. Jordan, George Frederick Cooke, and Macklin per- 
formed. It was burnt down in 1789, but speedily rebuilt. Its 
managers were Thomas Ward, Bellamy, and Charles Mayne Young, 
the great tragedian, whose wife lies buried at the Prestwich Church- 
yard. In 1 807 he removed to London, where he achieved the highest 
position in his profession. Upon the boards of the second theatre in 
Spring Gardens appeared Thomas Dibdin, Michael Kelly, John Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pope, Charles Lee Lewes, Master Betty, and Emery. In 
1807 the Theatre Royal in Fountain Street was opened, under the 
management of the elder Macready, with Joseph Munden as a "star." 
In the same year appeared Mrs. Siddons, the " Young Roscius," 
Elliston, and Blanchard. In 1 809, Bradbury, the clown, turned the 
Spring Gardens house into an amphitheatre. In 1816, Mrs. Ward, 
the wife of the manager of the Theatre Royal, retired. In 1821, 
W. C. Macready appeared here as Hamlet. In 1828 there was a 
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Musical Festival; followed by a similar event in 1836, painfully 
marked by the singularly sudden death of, perhaps, the most brilliant 
lyric artiste of modern times — Madame Malibran. Mr. Evans said 
that in 1841, the year when his own recolledlions began, there were 
three theatres in Manchester — the Royal in Fountain Street, the Queen's 
in Spring Gardens, and the Olympic in Stevenson Square, now the- 
establishment of Messrs. Falkner Brothers. At the Royal Mrs. Clarke< 
was the manager. Her way of doing things was eminently orderly and 
respe^lable. Charles Kean and his future wife. Miss Ellen Tree, played, 
an engagement here, and the company comprised W. H. Bland, Baker, 
Mrs. George Horncastle, and Stuart, a heavy tragedian, in good favour 
with the Manchester audiences of those days. At times it became a. 
moot point whether Charles Kean's Othello or Stuart's lago was the. 
most depressing performance. In the winter of 184 1 the first concert 
of the Hargreaves Choral Society was given in the Wellington Rooms, 
Peter Street (now the site of the Theatre Royal). The performers 
were Mrs. Birch, Mrs. Winterbottom, Miss Leach, Messrs. Heelis, 
Sheldrick Mellor, and Walton. Of these, only one remains, and, 
strange to say, he has, in a sense, merged into a semi-theatrical life, as 
many know in him the gentlemanly and attentive boxkeeper of the 
Prince's Theatre, Mr. Walton. It is a matter for regret that in this 
day of scarcity in the ranks of first-class tenor singers, Mr. Walton's 
voice, one of the finest and most sympathetic in days of yore, has not 
been preserved to him. The Queen's Theatre at this time (1841) was 
under the management of Mr. Nadin. Great adors appeared at inter- 
vals on its boards, but the staple attraction was melodrama of the intense 
and sensational school, and the gusto with which these pieces were 
received presented a striking contrast to the lackadaisical attitude of 
latter-day audiences. Mr. Evans at this point gave the biographical 
sketch of Samuel Butler, the tragedian, which appears in full at page 115 
of the present volume. Resuming, he brought his recolledions down 
to the assumption of the proprietorship of the Theatre Royal by Mr. . 
John Xnowles at the close of 1 842, the continuation to form the sub- 
ject of a second paper hereafter. He touched by the way upon the 
earlier appearances in Manchester of G. V. Brooke, and mentioned in 
succession, with anecdotes and criticisms, Harry Beverley, John Sloan, 
Emery, Mrs. Weston, Anderson (the *' Wizard of the North ")» 
Lysander Steel Thompson, and other well-known Manchester players 
of the past. 



epitaphiana: gleanings in Derbyshire, Cheshire, and the 

ISLE OF man. 

January 15, i877.-^The Rev. Richard H. Gibson, B.A., read a 
paper on Epitaphs* He said epitaphiana was a class of literature which, 
probably before the end of this generation, will have nearly disappeared; 
unless^ indeed, it linger here and there in those few spots — those out- 
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of-the-world nooks and corners of old England, which railways, tele- 
graphs, and new burial bills may have still mercifully left unvisited, 
where cemeteries are possibly yet unknown, and where cremation has 
been hitherto but a sound of dread, heard from afar. In the mean- 
while, during the intervening period of respite, he asked to be allowed 
to lay before the society a few gleanings from such curiosities in the way 
of graves and epitaphs as a connoisseur in these matters had been able 
personally to gather in the course of his wanderings through more than 
one portion of our native land. For quaintness, few epitaphs can com- 
pare with those in the ancient churches in the Peak of Derbyshire. 
One at Bakewell is " Sacred to the memory of Martin Strutt, of this 
town, farrier, long famed in these parts for his veterinary skill. A good 
neighbour, and a staunch friend of Church and King. Being church- 
warden at the time the present peal of bells were hung, through zeal 
for the House of God, and unremitting attention to the airy business of 
the belfry, he caught a cold, which terminated his existence May 25, 
1798, in the 68th year of his age.*' Another is in the churchyard, not 
far from the south entrance, to the memory of one of the famous 
Barber Surgeons who contrived fortunately to survive not only, it is 
probable, most of his patients, but apparently both his wives — ** Know 
posterity that on the 8th of Aprils in the year of grace, 1757, the 
rambling remains of the above-said John Dale, were, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his pilgrimage, laid upon his Two Wives. 

This thing in life might raise some jealousie, 
Here all three lie together lovingly : 
But from embraces here no pleasure flows ; 
Alike are here all human joys and woes. 
Here Sarah's chiding John no longer hears, 
And old John's rambling Sarah no more fears ; 
A period s con^e to all their toylsome lives. 
The good man's quiet — ^still are both his wives. 

In the churchyard of Wingfield, one of the most ancient, as it is one 
of the ugliest churches in Derbyshire, and about a mile from the mag- 
nificent ruins of Wingfield Manor House, is the following pithy epitaph 
from the tombstone of an agriculturist, who apparently died of a fit, 
possibly at harvest time, in the field : — 

Death struck, I was compelled to yield. 
I was found life-less in a field. 

Even more pithy and pathetic is a text of Scripture, reported to exist 
in another Derbyshire churchyard, inscribed on a tombstone by his 
mourning widow to the memory of her husband, who indulged at once 
in the two luxuries of drink and wife-beating. After the date of his 
departure follow these words : — 

And there was a great calm. 

Mr; Gibson said he was not so well acquainted with the <churchyaral5 » 
of Cheshire, but he would give two examples. The first, in the old 
churchyard at Alder ley, is engraved on the tomb of the widow of the 
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•good Bishop Stanley, formerly redlor of Alderley, before his translation 

CO Norwich, and mother of Dean Stanley : — 

The wisdom that is from above 

Is first pure, then peaceable, 

Gentle, and easy to be entreated. 

Full of mercy and good fruits, 

Without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 

The tomb may be found at the foot of an aged yew tree, close to the 
grounds of the adjoining reftory. Not far distant are some grandilo- 
quent verses composed by a husband to that pattern of all feminine 
virtues — a departed wife. The lines were too long to quote, but he 
was somewhat struck with the original compliment paid to the memory 
of the deceased in the concluding couplet : — 

Her God hath willed her where he hopes she'll have 
A bliss more solid than herself once gave. 

During a tour in the Isle of Man, a year or two back, he had care- 
fully examined several of the shabby, dreary, often crowded church- 
yards in that beautiful island. In the course of the investigation he 
picked up the most Curious list of names he had ever observed, such as 
Xissack, Looney, Juine, Crague, Xillip, Kermod, Shrimshire, Skillicom, 
Kenncy, Kuecn, Rechab, Curphey, M*Kibbin, Foyn, Sprainger, Farcher, 
Tuark, Voasr, Tougkin, Mylechreest. The majority of the inscriptions 
were singularly beautiful and pathetic; indeed, he had in no country, 
save in part of the United States, seen so many of that nature. It is 
worthy of remark that in the churchyards of Norway, the country 
whence the Manx folk are, he believed, mostly descended, he had ob- 
served very few but the baldest and most prosaic epitaphs. Two of 
the Manx epitaphs were beautiful applications of Scriptural texts on the 
tombs of young children. The first was, " Until the day break and 
the shadows flee away;" the second, **The dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and she returned unto Him in the ark." Mr. Gibson 
noticed incidentally that at Worcester Cathedral there is no memento 
of its famous bishop, Latimer, although the Chapter have spent a con- 
siderable amount of money in restoring the tomb of that illustrious 
monarch. King John. In the same cathedral he was much struck 
with the charafteristic quaintness and simplicity of the epitaph com- 
posed by Izaak Walton over the tomb of his secsnd wife, half-sister of 
Bishop Ken: — 

Here lyeth buryed 

Soe much as could dye 

Of Annie, the Wife of Isaak Walton 

Who was a Woman of remarkable prudence 

And of the primitive Piety 

Her great and general knowledge 

Being adorned with such true humilitie 

And blessed with such Christian meekness. 

As made her worthy of a more memorable monument. 

Study to be like her. 

She dyed alas that she is dead 
17th April 1662. Aged 52. 
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He would give one memorial from the crowded churchyard connefted 
with St. John's, Chester, to his mind a far finer building than the 
cathedral; and, happily, the hand of modern restoration had so far 
spared this church of St. John, whose square embattled tower of red 
sandstone is one of the most majestic he had seen. He presumed the 
deceased, to whom the following portatory lines were addressed, had died 
of poison, or had fallen a victim to bad cookery : — 

Beneath the Canopy of Heaven 

There's death in every pot, 
Then when the dreaded moment comes 

Be still and murmur not. 

A large number of epitaphs from Prestwich Churchyard had been' 
placed in his hands by a friend since he entered the room that evening. 
One ran thus :-^ 

She was a dear and affectionate mother to her children, which was fifteen 
in number. He was a corporal in Colonel Lee's light dragoons in the rebellion 
in Ireland, and she was a native of Newtownards, in County Down, Ireland . 

Another, on an infant, three days old, was : — 

Of this vain world I only took a peep. 
Disliked it, closed my eyes, and fell asleep. 

Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., said it would be a mistake to suppose, 
because epitaphs had ceased or were ceasing to be placed upon grave- 
stones in churchyards, that therefore they had ceased to be written. 
They took now the form of memorial cards, which were printed in 
large numbers ; indeed, it was a not unimportant branch of the print- 
ing trade. Most of the lines thus perpetuated were kept in stock, and 
perhaps even stereotyped ; others were composed to order. Of the 
stereotype inscriptions the two most popular were known as the 
"Lovely Bud" and the "Affliftion Sore" funeral cards. (Laughter.) 
Immense numbers of these were printed. Mr. Heywood read eight or 
ten examples. 

An animated conversation followed, a large number of the members 
supplying from memory examples of quaint, curious, or otherwise note- 
worthy epitaphs. 

Mr. Richard M. Newton stated that there had been a fashion in 
graveyard inscriptions as in other things, and from a long and careful 
study of the subject he was prepared to fix the date within forty years- . 
of any epitaph presented to him. A history of these variations might 
be written, and it promised some interesting results and reflexions. 

The President said they could not do better than ask Mr, Newton 
to prepare a paper on the historical changes to which he had referred, 
and Mr. Newton signified his assent to the suggestion. 
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RE-STUDIES OF THE POETS: WILLIAM COWPER. 

January 22, 1877. — The evening wa« devoted to papers on 
William Cowper, being the first of a series of proposed Re-studies of 
the Poets. The readers were Messrs. J. H. Nodal (the president), 
George Milner, Morgan Brierley, William Hindshaw, John Mortimer, 
and J. S. R. Phillips. 

Mr. Nodal, whose subject was Cowper's Life in relation to his 
Works, said that in the history of genius there was no sadder story 
than that embodied in the life of William Cowper. Yet the warp and 
woof of misery and happiness were so intermingled that the record was 
happily not one of unalleviated gloom. Although, at times of insanity, 
no man probably ever sufiered more intense anguish, in his lucid in-* 
tervals few had had hours and days of purer enjoyment. The whole 
range of literature supplied no contrasts more striking, as bearing upon 
the personal chara^er of the writer, than were to be found in Cowper's 
works. Take, for example, the intense agony of the *' Lines written 
during a period of Insanity " : — 

ll Hatred and vengeance — mj eternal portion- 

Scarce can endure delay of execution— 
Wait with impatience readiness to seize my 

Soul in a moment* 

Damned below Judas ; more abhorred than he was. 
Who for a few pence sold his holy Master ! 
Twice-betrayed Jesus, me, the last delinquent, 

Deems the profanest. 

Man disavows, and Deity disowns me ; 
Hell might afford my miseries a shelter, 
Therefore Hell keeps her ever-hungry mouths all 

Bolted against me. 

Or the infinitely-pathetic poem of ** The Castaway," the last ever 
written by him, in which, after narrating the story of the hapless 
sailor who was washed overboard during a storm, the poet tells us that 

Misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, 
When,, snatched from all efiectual aid, 
• We perished, each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

Contrast these pieces — which, in their autobiographical bearing, are 
perhaps little known to the majority of Cowper's readers — with the 
serene delight which breathes peace from the pages of his greatest poem, 
tthe Task — the winter^s walk at noon, the snowfall description, the arrival 
of the post in the country— 

AA 
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He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
News from all nations lumbering at his back ; 

the winter evening's tea, and the day's occupation in the garden. 
Except a few lines beginning — 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since, 

and which, although expressive of gentle resignation, have in them no 
tone or touch of despair, there is nothing in the Task which can be said 
to recall or refleft in the slightest degree the painful emotions of " The 
Castaway " and the "Lines Written in a Time of Insanity." Cowper 
himself, it should be noted, never published anything embodying the 
lurid phantasms which made life a weariness to him; those pieces were 
printed by others, posthumously. After all, his madness afFeded the 
intrinsic chara^er of his poetry in a degree that was almost inappre- 
ciable. That madness, the speaker contended, in opposition to the 
popular impression, had its origin entirely in physical causes, and was 
not the result of religious excitement. A simple reference to chrono- 
logy was sufficient for proof. Cowper was twenty-one when he had 
the first attack, and thirty-two on the occasion of the second ; and it 
was not until after this last that he came under the influence of Cal- 
vinistic, superstitious, or extreme religious opinions. Relating the in* 
cident of his second madness, he says : " To this moment I had felt 
no concern of a spiritual kind." The notion that his aberration of 
intelled was due to the cause popularly assigned to it might, therefore, 
be dismissed. His insanity was purely constitutional or physical, and 
was developed by the suffering of his childhood, his solitary way of life 
in the Temple, the shock received by the death of his friend Sir 
William Russell, his disappointment in love, and finally his appoint- 
ment to a public office which his shyness and sensitiveness magnified 
into a tremendous and dreadful ordeal. That it afterwards took the 
form in part — and only in part — of a religious monomania, is, of 
course, true; but that was a consequence, and not a cause. A mind 
that might otherwise have developed its religious instindb under the 
serene and hope-inspiring faith of the Arminian school was darkened 
and embittered by the rigid and gloomy Calvinistic creed of the Rev. 
John Newton, an able and powerful man, whose influence over Cowper 
was despotic. No worse medicine could have been ministered to a 
mind diseased. Cowper's muse flowered late. He was forty-nine 
when he wrote his first volume of poems, and fifty-two when he 
finished the Task* He resorted to poetical composition as a relief. He 
found poetry useful to him. It distra6led his mind from painful con- 
templations. We have it upon authority that he was supremely un- 
happy when he wrote the Task^ and miserable when he composed John 
Gilpin. Yet just as he kept his misery out of his poems, so he appears 
to have refrained from inflicting his sufferings upon his friends and 
domestic circle. Although his spirits were easily depressed, he had an 
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unruffled temper that was equally sweet at all times. His tastes wert 
of the simplest. He seems, as Southey remarks, to have beautifully 
exemplified that true practical philosophy, which makes the most of 
jittle pleasures and the best of everything. 

Mr. George Milner read a paper on the Poetic Value of Cowper's 
Hymns. Considering the importance of the function of the Hymn, 
how great its influence, how wide its use, it was matter for wonder that 
we had not more good compositions in that kind. No truths are so 
vital, no mischievous heresies so difficult of destruction, as those em- 
balmed in the lines of popular hymns. As a spiritual force, their 
importance was immense, yet how few of the best poets have tried to 
give us good hymns, or have conspicuously succeeded when they tried. 
A good hymn demands, in common with all other poetry, that it should 
be charged with emotion, and that, along with perfect simplicity, it 
should have a perfe£l fitness of word and phrase. But other things are 
also needed in the Hymn which are not imperative in other forms of 
poetry — a genuine spirit of devouon, perfeft rhythm so that the com- 
position may be singable, an absence of subtlety in the ideas, of con- 
ceits in metaphor, and of obtrusive inversion in the language; and, 
lastly, the consecration of use. In the last-named condition many 
ordinary rules are reversed; the longer and the oftener a good hymn is 
sung the finer and more fruitful does it become. Cowper's Hymns 
were not written till he was about forty years of age ; and yet they 
came earlier than almost all his best work. They were undertaken at 
the suggestion of the Calvinistic vicar of Olney, the celebrated John 
Newton, a man of a rugged and powerful character, who exercised for 
a time a considerable influence over the poet. They were published 
in company with a large number of hymns by Newton in a volume 
which bore the well-known title of the " Olney Hymns in Three 
Books. Book I. On Seleft Texts of Scripture. Book II. On Occa- 
sional Subje^. Book III. On the Progress and Changes of the 
Spiritual Life." The first edition was not issued until 1779. ^^ ^^s 
a preface by Newton; and a careful and curiously-elaborate index to 
each of the books in order. Cowper's, compositions are marked by the 
letter " C," and were sixty-eight in number. Newton says, in his 
preface, that the work was intended " As a monument to perpetuate 
the remembrance of an intimate and endeared friendship. With this 
pleasing view,*' he says, " I entered upon my part, which would have 
been smaller than it is, and the book would have appeared much 
sooner and in a very difierent form, if the wise, though mysterious, 
providence of God had not seen fit to cross my wishes. We had 
not proceeded far upon our proposed plan, before my dear friend was 
prevented, by a long and afiecting indisposition, from affording me any 
further assistance. . . . Though it is possible a good judge of com- 
position might be able to distinguish those which are his, I have thought it 
proper to preclude a misapplication by prefixing the letter *C' to each 
of them. For the rest I must be responsible." In seeking to forni an 
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estimate of the value of Cowper's share in this work, two things itt 
to be remembered First, that English poetry was still in that period 
of its history which permitted great prosiness of expression. The 
" wild wood-notes " of the earlier and better time had been long lost, 
and the use of them was then but slowly returning to the singers. 
Antithesis and rhetoric were still too often made to do duty for that 
language fused with imagination which is the proper voice of the muse. 
And, second, that they were obviously written at a suggestion from 
without, not from within, as an effort and as an experiment intended 
to prove whether the poet could recall a power which he seemed to 
have lost; and still worse the task was pursued under the awful shadow 
of that cloud of insanity with which he was already too familiar, and 
which now threatened him again. After careful examination, I con- 
clude that of the sixty or seventy hymns, these being exclusive of the 
translations from Madame Guion, not more than a tithe are poetically 
valuable, or worthy of his reputation as an English poet. Of course, 
there are many more which may claim good right of existence as 
average expressions of devotion, or even as exceptional records of 
spiritual experience; but granting the canons already laid down, this is 
not enough to make them good hymns. In this conne^on the in- 
evitable influence of Newton must be allowed for. In the preface 
previously alluded to he says wisely enough, ''Perspicuity^ simplicity, 
and ease should be chiefly attended to; ** but then, he adds, " The 
imagery and colouring of poetry, if admitted at all, should be indulged 
very sparingly and with great judgment.** There is much unconscious 
humour in this last passage. It would appear, then, that in the opinion 
of John Newton, the composition of that which is only one of the 
many forms of poetry may be carried on without the introduction at 
all of poetic imagery and colouring; and, at best, it must only have 
these, which are its native attributes, introduced with a sparing hand. 
One cannot help suspedling that some of the worst and most utterly 
prosaic lines in Cowper's hymns must have been the ill-judged inter- 
polations of his friend and coadjutor. Admitting that the Hymns were 
wholly the composition of Cowper, one cannot help feeling astonish- 
ment that one man should have written so well and so ill ; or, having 
written, should have permitted the publication of that which his critical 
faculty could not have failed to condemn. We well remember our 
surprise on finding that two hymns, one wholly good, the other in parts 
very bad, known previously to us only by their appearance in Col- 
ledlions anonymously, were both the productions of Cowper. The 
first is the one beginning — 

Sometimes a light surprises 

The Christian while he sings ; 
It is the Lord who rises 

With healing on his wings. 

This is a true lyric inspiration — a bird-like carol^ the lightness and grace 



of which are worthy of the best hymn-writers. The other^ though by 

no means a bad hymn throughout, has these terribly depressing initial 

lines — 

What various hindrances we meet 
In coming to a mercy-seat I 

A certain number of Cowper's hymns are of what may be called the 
narrative kind, and these, as might be expected, are among the worst. 
In one of them we find the following sunza: — 

When Jonah sank beneath the wave. 

He thought to rise no more ; 
But God prepared a fish to save. 

And bear him to the shore. 

In a hymn which has the title *' Self-Acquaintance " we sink even 
deeper than "Jonah," as the following verse will prove : — 

L^lity holds out a bribe 

To purchase life firom thee ; 
And Discontent would fain prescribe 

How thou shalt deal with me. 

Legality, at any rate, is a word which should have its final dismissal 
from the confines of English poetry. We are not sure whether a still 
lower deep is n6t reached in the following : — 

Friends and ministers said much 

The Gospel to enforce ; 
But my blindness still was such 

I chose a legal course. 

Poor Cowper ! If this was intended to cure him of his madness, truly 
the remedy was not much better than the disease. We turn with a 
feeling of relief to better things. It is fortunate for the Olney Hymns 
that on opening them — at least, in some modern editions — the first 
which one meets is that which begins — 

Oh, for a closer walk with God« 

Taking Cowper's own standpoint, no words could more beautifully, 
or with greater fitness, express the sweet spiritual hush of confidence in 
God, combined with distrust of himself and a wholesome fear of sin. 
Its note is serenity^ and it falls on the mind with a sense of healing, as 
of a bright and still morning in spring. It is noticeable that here there 
is no touch of Calvinism ; in the worst hymns that doctrine is often 
painfully prominent. The truth is that Calvinism was not natural to 
Cowper's mind ; like the bad poetry, it was supervened. In some 
of the hynms there is great laconic force of expression, as in the fol- 
lowing instance : — 

O make this heart rejoice or ache ; 
Decide this doubt for me ; 

And if it be not broken, break — 
And heal it if it be. 

Departure from <^ common metre'' and the use of double rhymes had 
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generally a good efie6l as regards poetic expression. We have already 
quoted one instance of this, and we venture to give another. This is 
from the last verse of one of the hymns — 

Ye no more your suns descending. 
Waning moons no more shall see j , 

But, your griefs for ever ending, 
Find eternal noon in me. 

Perhaps his best congregational hymn is that which concludes with — 

Oh, rend the heavens, come quickly down, 
And make a thousand hearts thine own I 

and in which occurs the well-known verse, perfeft in expression, and 

using to good purpose the mysticism which he had learned of Madame 

Guion — 

For thou, within no walls confined, 
Inhabitest the humble mind ; 
Such ever bring thee where they come. 
And going, take thee to their home. 

In the same hymn we have the unacknowledged quotation from Milton— 

^ Here may we prove the power of prayer, 

To strengthen faith and sweeten care ; 
To teach our faint desires to rise, 
And bring all heaven before our eyes. 

Probably Cowper had in his mind the whole of this passage from the 
close of // Penseroso : — 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below. 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstacies. 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

The last of the series of hymns, like the first, stands out in clear pre- 
eminence above the common-place majority. Whilst this hymn, 
** God moves in a mysterious way," is one of the best, it is also happily 
one of the best known and most highly appreciated. Few good hymn- 
ologies omit it ; and men of the most widely divergent creeds alike 
enjoy it and admire. The choice of words and the arrangement of the 
phrases are exceedingly careful, and those who are curious in such 
matters may note what large and skilful use is made of alliteration, not 
in the ordinary manner only, but almost in the old early English 
method, that is from line to line, some word or syllable in one line 
alliterating, in almost every case, with a word in the line which follows; 
and although this will seldom be consciously observed, it will none the 
less add to the pleasure with which the composition will be sung. Nor 
is it for these more external graces only that the hymn deserves our 
praise. It is entirely free from that maudlin and unreal, because over- 
wrought sentiment, which, especially of late years, has begun to dis- 
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figure our modern hymns. To perk&, simplicity and clearness it adds 
a masculine grasp and straightforwardness^ and a certain kind of bare 
majesty which make it> when taken all round, the vtry best of 
Cowper's hymns. There was but one other man living at the time who 
was likely to have written such a hymn — that man was Robert Burns. 
Mr. Morgan Bribrlbt treated of Cowper as a naturalist. He 
knew no poet who was more truly a child of nature than Cowper, 
though one of slow growth — not even Wordsworth, with his fine and 
extensive sympathy, who said of himself — 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
^ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Cowper did not so much live in, as with and about nature ; he was 
not so much her worshipper as her friend and companion. Occasion- 
ally his creed interfered with his imagination and faculty of observation 
and played him false, as at the close of the Task^ when describing the 
removal of the curse, which we are told was bestowed upon the earth 
in its babyhood^ he says ? — 

The fruitful field 

Laughs with abundance ; and the land once lean. 

Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to see its thistly curse repoded. 

Now the thistle is one of the most beautiful of our wild plants. Its 
flower is a marvel of richness in colour and elegant strudure. The 
industrious bee and the lazy but sly donkey luxuriate upon its treasures 
of sweetness, and when cut down the kine deem it a dainty meal. That 
land, also, is the best upon which the thistle grows. Cowper, there- 
fore, was wrong in speaking of ** the thistly curse.'* But, away from 
his creed, his descriptions were invariably correal and faithful Mr. 
Brierley quoted several passages as illustrations of the poet^s close, 
accurate, and fine observation, and also to show his acquaintance with, 
and kindly feeling and tenderness towards, all living things great and 
small. 

Mr. William Hindshaw dealt with Cowper as a humourist, and 
dealt largely in quotation. He departed from his original design of 
culling from his poetry the strokes of pleasantry in which he seemed 
fitfidly and exceptionally to indulge, even in his most serious efforts, 
confining his examples to his letters, deeming them the less artificial 
exponents of his humour compared with his poems, in which Cowper 
describes himself as designedly merry that he might decoy people into 
his company — one minute obliged to bridle his humour, and the next 
to clap a spur to the sides of it. In both his letters and his poems his 
humour was so toned and subdued by the deep religious convidlions of 
the man that it left no sting behind to rankle and fester. Probably, 
but for the one wheel out of gear in his remarkable idiosyncracy, he 
would have been a prince among humourists, an estimate which the 
numerous apposite illustrations adduced bore out. 
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Mr, Phillips showed how Cowper's work was a revolt from die 
poetic formalism of his age. 

Mr. John Mortimer dealt with Cowper as a descriptive writer. He 
said that in the revolt against formalism and the attempt to infuse a 
•truer spirit into English poetry, Cowper occupied a prominent and 
honoured place. In this movement he was largely influenced by his 
schoolfellow Churchill, for whom he had a great admiration, which 
he has expressed in prose and verse. It was odd to find the frail, 
shrinking, sensitive recluse in company with the burly exTclergyman, 
the surly satirist and man about town ; yet so it was, and in two 
natures so diametrically opposite there were points of sympathetic 
contadl. They were both intensely English in their tastes and feelings, 
both disliked Pope's poetical machinery, and both struggled to free 
descriptive poetry from the classic bondage in which it had got itself 
** cabined, cribbed, confined." Cowper, by the circumstances and con- 
ditions of his life, was eminently fitted for the reformation which it 
was his purpose to work. ** Like a stricken deer he left the herd," and 
in his affliction cities became his abhorrence. He loved rather — 

Through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel and not feel the crowd $ 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance. 

It was his belief that men who lived in cities got distorted and artificial 
views of nature. He had no sympathy with the poetry of wits and 
frequenters of cofiee-houscs. Of Pope he says: — 

He likes the country, but in truth must own, 
Most likes it, when he studies it in town. 

In Cowper we have the prime requisite of a truly English descriptive poet. 
He loved England with an honest English heart. *' England, with all 
thy faults I love thee still !" he says in the Task, and the lines show that 
he had for it an afiedion which no suUenness of skies or changefulness 
of climate could diminish. Nature, as he saw it expressed in an English 
landscape, was a field large enough for the exercise of his powers. The 
range of his experience was limited in area, but microscopical in its. 
minuteness. What Gilbert White did for Selborne in prose, he did for 
Olney in poetry. He knew nothing of mountains, or the glorious wild 
freedom of moorlands. He had a strong partiality for a common, and 
is found regretting that it is long since his nostrils have been regaled 
with the wild odours of one. He is peculiarly the poet of the lowlands, 
of wood and parklands, moist meadows, and slow-moving streams. 
Though a consummate artist, he did not look on nature's shifting scenes 
with the eye of a property man. He deprecates the art which has for 
its object the glorification of beauty for effect only. His love of beauty 
is not sensuous, but Im its roots in £uth and .deep feeling The emo- 
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tional spirit guides and controk the artistic. Art without the glow of 
emotion is cold and lifeless, 

The poet's lyre, lo fix his fame, 

Should be the poet's heart, 
AfTection lights a brighter flame 

Than ever blazed by art. 

There is always in him the reference to moral and religious principles. 
His strong religious convidlions lifted him above paganism, and his 
strong common sense led him to banish heathen deities from his native 
groves and meads and streams. Descriptive poetry without human 
reference loses more than half its interest. Cowper's canvas is crowded 
with living figures. With him there was nothing great or small. Like 
Wordsworth he brought poetry into the huts where poor men lie. His 
creed regarding nature was simple. He says : — 



It is God 



Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. 

Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 



The shafts of his satire are winged against all doubters and philo* 
sophical speculators. His common sense, he says, saves him from 

Reveries so airy, from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

His style is unaffe^ed, for affe6lation, he says, a6led on him like an 
emetic. His thoughts are as clear as pebbles in a brook. In his best 
descriptive e^rts he uses blank verse — 

The line that ploughs its stately course 

Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force. 

Though he was haunted by a depression so deep that he described his 
rising in a morning as like a frog out of the pool of Acheron, covered 
with the slime and ooze of melancholy, there is a cheerfulness and even 
sprightliness about his views of nature which is remarkable. The 
string attuned to melancholy is found vibrating in mirth. To take 
down the Task and read it in sympathy with the poet is like' walking 
through old-familiar fields full of the music of singing birds and the 
early freshness of grass and flowers. The mild contemplative man 
takes you about his garden and along the walks round Olney and 
Weston, and discourses with a most pleasing variety. You pass 



or where 



Through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep, 

Ouse slow winding through a levdl plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o'er. 
Conducts the eye along its sinuous course 
Delighted, 



BB 
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You have pointed out to you— 

Hedge row beauties numberless, square tower, 

Tall spire, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 

You stop to watch the children 

Gather king-cups in the yellow mead, 
And prank their hair with daisies. 

As he describes you note that the poet is not carried away by the piftu- 
resqueness of an object, but displays a vein of realism and strong com- 
mon sense in his way of regarding it. He is quick to perceive what 
beauty there may be in the situation of a peasant's hut, but not blind 
to the miserable condition of its inhabitant or to defeftive sanitary 
arrangements. He discriminates wisely between what seems and is. 
A gipsy encampment is pidluresquely described, but the situation is not 
made romantic. The poet is fond of cleanliness and comfort, and has 
no sympathy with such a form of life, and tells you plainly that the 
people who lead it are a useless and vagabond tribe. After a winter's 
walk at noon it is charming to take a place beside him on the sofa, 
when the fire is stirred, the shutters closed, the curtains drawn, and 

The bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column. 

We feel, under the influence of his talk, that 

Time, as he passes us, has a dove's wing 
Unsoiled and swift and of a silken sound. 

What a calm stateliness of didUon there is displayed in his invocation 
to the evening, and how full it is of serene, soothing peacefulness : — 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace. 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 
With matron-step, slow moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
"With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 
Not sumptuously adom*d, nor needing aid. 
Like homely-featured night, of clustering gems, 
A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than hers, not worn indeed on high, 
"With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
"With modest grandeur in thy purple zone. 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 
Or make me so. 

The poet at the tea table or the fireside becomes a satirist of no mean 
order, whose judgments, if they sometimes provoke a smile, arc always 
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to be respe£led for the undoubted sincerity and stem sense of duty with 
which they are marked. In view of the recent remark of a statesman, 
that we had drunk ourselves out of the Alabama difficulty, how perti- 
nent is this satire : — 

Ten thousand casks 

For ever dribbling out their base contents, 

Touch'd by the Midas finger of the state, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 

Drink and be mad then ; 'tis your country bids ! 

Gloriously drunk, obey th' important call ; 

Her cause demands th' assistance of your throats, 

Ye all can swallow and she asks no more. 

Since Cowper's time, under the new influence, descriptive poetry has 
travelled far and expressed itself variously. Not content with dealing 
with the appearances of things^ it has set itself up as an exponent of a 
religion of nature, and has more or less complexly rendered the relation 
of the mind of man to the outer world. We have gained in music and 
melody^ but our modern poetry has often been marked by an obscurity 
which Mr. Ruskin would not always call a " noble dimness.'' Mr. 
Mortimer said that inasmuch as he regarded Coleridge as among the 
first of descriptive poets of the later time, it would be clear that in 
Cowper he had not recognized his ideal. But he was a true poet, and 
within his limits a clear-voiced, faithful. God-fearing singer. Mr. Mor- 
timer, in conclusion, alluded to the poet's letters as affording evidences 
of his powers as a descriptive prose writer. Apropos of the present 
subjc^ it was interesting to note that the last letter which Cowper 
wrote contains the sad record of the loss of all delight in natural scenes 
or the delineation of them» Nothing in English literature could be 
more pathetic than this fragment, which tells, in touching words, the 
story — 

How discord on the music fell, 

And darkness on the glory. 

Addressing his cousin. Lady Hesketh, he says: "You describe de- 
lightful scenes, but you describe them to one, who if he ever saw them, 
could receive no delight from them ; who has a faint recollection, and 
so faint as to be like an almost forgotten dream, that once he was sus- 
ceptible of pleasure from such causes. The country that you have had 
in prospedl has been always famed for its beauties ; but the wretch 
who can derive no gratification from a view of nature, even under the 
disadvantage of her most ordinary dress, will have no eyes to admire 
her in any. In one day, in one minute I should rather have said, she 
became an universal blank to me, and, though from a different cause, 
yet with an effedl as difficult to remove as blindness itself." 
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February 12, 1877. — Mr. John Plant, F.G.S., having exhibited 
the will of George Manchester, a.d. 1483, 

Mr. Wm. E. a. Axon read the following note upon it. The will 
was presented to the Peel Park Museum by the late Mr. Stephen 
Heelis. It has several points of interest. The date is given in a 
peculiar form: *' the first year of the reign of King Richard the Third 
after the Conquest, when he raised his realm against the Duke of 
Buckingham." The Manchester localities mentioned are the Irk 
Bridge, the Furthys (? the Fords), the Pavey, the Spring Bank, the 
Butts, the Tenter Bank, Drynghouses, Bradforth, and Mylnegate. 
The family names of Fornesse, Strange ways, Blakeley also occur. 
Dialeftally noticeable are the words brege (bridge), garthyn (garden), 
longs (belongs), whether (whichever), wedit (wedded), spendit (spent). 
The spelling of the word lawful seems to point to the former use of a 
guttural sound now fallen into disuse. The peculiar employment of 
the word livelihood is also noteworthy. The perusal of this interesting 
document seemed to show that in the past the dialeft of Lancashire 
approximated more closely than at present to t^e Northumbrian group. 
The will reads as follows : — ** Be it knawen to all men & in especiall to 
all myn neghburs tJbsLt 1 George Manchester have made my Wyll in 
dyspocion of my ly velouede the xx** day of October the fyrst yere of 
the regne of Kyng Richard the thyrd after the conquest when he raysed 
hys real me agaynes the Duke of Bokyngham. Fyrst my wyfe schall 
have dewryng hyr lyvt the place tbzt I dwell in so t^^t she kepe hyre 
Wedo. And at the furthys xiii s viii d and at the pavey vi s viiii d. 
And if so be tJhit sche be weddit Roger my sone schall hafe the place 
/^at I dwell in and delyver hyr alsmuch in a nother place at the seght 
of neghburs. And also it is my will tBsLt Hugh my sone have the halfc 
burgage fbsit I purchest Of Richard Fornesse and the hows be yond Irke 
brege that [? Emyun or Simyun] Blakela dwells in and the garthyn 
and the orchard tbsit longs thereto and the Spryng Bank dewryng his 
lyve and then remayn to myn cldyst sone and hys hercs male laghfuUy 
begotyn. And also it is my will /j&at Thomas my sone have a no/i^r 
hows be yond Irke brege next the Butts and the garthyn & my ncwe 
orchard tJbait is cald the Tcntur Bank dewryng hys lyve & then remayn 
to myn eldest sone & his heres male laghfully begottyn. And tbcn it 
is my will //&at myn eldest sone have my land at Drynghowses and 
Jamys hows of Bradforth ^nd Geferous of Pedley and Johns Phyllypp 
& Johns Alseter & my kylne & my kylne hows and the blake 
burgage in mylngate with the appurtenaunce /^tat was sum tymes 
Nicholas Strangewyse. And it is my wyll thit yf Roger my sone hafe 
non ischewe male of hys body lawfully begottyn that then my lyfelode 
remayn to. Hugh my son and hys heres male of hys body laghfully be 
gottyn. And yf Hugh my sone have non heyres male of hys body 
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laghfully begottyn tHt then my lyfelcxle remayn to Thomas my sone 
and hys heres male laghfully begottyn. And yf so be Thomas 
my sone have none heres male of hys body laghfully begottyn /i&at 
then my lyfelode remayn to Thurstan of Manchester my brother and 
hys heres male laghfully begottyn or bastard so tJbsLt it be in the name. 
And y£ my name be spendit of Manchester it is my wyll that John of 
Buth my Syster sone have my lyvelode Sc so fiirth male or generall 
whether God wyll. And all so it is my wyll /^at Roger my eldyst 
sone gyf to Elyzabeth my Doghtter iiii marks to hyr maryagc when he 
ys mared hym self." The anxiety to keep his belongings within the 
enclosure of the family name was greater than his dislike of a bar 
sinister. The Lancashire and Cheshire wills published by the Chetham 
Society show that the illegitimate children were often provided for 
along with those born in wedlock, and in several cases bore the surname 
of their father. There are several entries relating to the Manccstres 
in the manorial rent roll of 1473, which has been translated and printed 
by Mr. Harland in his Mamcestre. Ellen Mancestre appears as the 
tenant of two burgages, late Katherine Johnson's, for each of which 
she paid 1 2d. George Mancestre held a messuage in '^Le Foris" at a 
rent of 3s. Mr. Harland conjectures this to be the clerkly rendering 
of *'the Markets or the Courts." He was also concerned in a field 
near the ^* Galoz/' and paid 6d. as tenant of an ojtrifta, concerning 
which Mr. Harland observes: — " The word we have rendered singeing 
house is in the original ostrina, literally purple, from ostrea, an oyster. 
But it seems to be an error for ustrina (from uro) a burning or confla- 
gration (Apuleius) a place in which anything, especially a dead body, has 
been burned (Festus), or a melting house for metal (Pliny) ; but besides 
these meanings of classic times, the word had other mediaeval significa- 
tions, one of which is, a place where hogs are singed — ubi porci 
ustulautur." (See Ducange in voce.) This seems to be the most pro- 
bable meaning of ostrina in the text. May not this be the ''dryng- 
howses" named in the will ? The name of the family of Manchester is 
not yet "spendit," but is still borne by a well-known- and worthy 
citizen. 
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March 19, 1877. — On this evening the members discussed Mr. 
J. H. E. Partington's paper on Manchester as an Art Centre (printed 
in full in the present volume, see ante pp. 42-52), read at the second 
conversazione of the Club, in the Royal Institution, on the previous 
Monday. The discussion was opened by the reading of a letter from 
Mr. William Brockbank, a member of the council of the Royal Institu- 
tion, who said he differed from Mr. Partington's estimate of the Man- 
chester Corporation in its relation to art. The issue on the Free 
Library and Museum question was merely an electioneering one. 
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Against Mr. Partington's arguments he would put the new Town Hall. 
He thought the liberal way in which they had carried out that fine 
building showed that the Corporation are to be trusted in art matters 
as well as in things more purely municipal ; and he would be glad to 
see the Corporation at the head of the annual art exhibitions in Man- 
chester, because then the whole city would be drawn into them. Mf. 
Brockbank thought also that the Manchester Academy of Art required 
reform and a new impulse, even more than the Corporation and the 
Royal Institution. There would be plenty of room at the Royal 
Institution shortly, and he saw no reason why a good art school for 
artists should not have plenty of scope there. ** Depend upon it," 
said Mr. Brockbank, " the Manchester Academy of Art is most to 
blame for the present situation, and it has only to put itself in - proper 
fighting order to achieve what Mr. Partington desires." 

Mr. £. SowERBxrrrs said he always understood that the institution 
in Mosley Street was intended to represent to Manchester and the 
world the art gallery of Manchester. If not, it seemed to him to be 
a waste of a large building for the greater portion of the year. He 
could not understand why it should not be made the art gallery of 
Manchester. He could not see why the building should not be handed 
over to the town, and he felt sure that many citizens of Manchester 
would present works of art if a proper home for them was provided. 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., said it appeared to him that 
the best way of making Manchester an art centre for the north of 
England would be by establishing three things — an educational school 
of art, a Manchester academy of fine arts, and a civic art gallery. For 
the school of art a large sum of money had already been subscribed, 
and the scheme was in a fair way of realization. The Manchester 
Academy of Art was in a flourishing condition. He had long had an 
impression that the Royal Institution was bound by certain charters and 
documents to do the best it could to foster art, but he had been labour- 
ing under a delusion. He found that at a meeting held Oflober t, 
1823, the obje6ts of that institution were defined in a resolution which 
was passed somewhat in this form: — "The establishment of a col- 
le^ion of the best models that can be obtained in painting and sculp- 
ture, the opening of a channel by which the works of meritorious 
artists may be brought before the public, and the management of 
literary and scientific pursuits by facilitating the delivery of popular 
courses of public leftures." An appeal was made to the public for the 
realization of this scheme, and in 1825 the sum of jf 32,000 was sub- 
scribed. Sir Robert Peel got the royal patronage, and the site for the 
building was bought in Mosley Street for jC3>300. The management 
Was vested in a president, twelve vice-presidents, a council of twenty- 
four, and then there was a series of proprietors — hereditary governors, 
life governors, and others — so that the constitution of the Royd Insti- 
tution was simply a proprietary which, instead of doing good, was, he 
was afraid^ rusting to its death. The building was calculated in cvtty 
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way to supply a gallery for the Manchester Academy of Art, and he 
held that the members of the Manchester Academy of Art ought to be 
housed in a fine art gallery in which they might study the works of the 
best masters. In conversation with a member of the Institution 
Council he found there might be considerable difficulty in inducing the 
proprietors to hand over this building to the public. Perhaps 299 of 
the proprietors might agree to it, and the three hundredth not agree, so 
that a private a6l of Parliament might be required. No doubt such an 
aft could be got. The Royal Institution seemed to be the most appro« 
priate place for the art gallery of the future. Architedlurally the 
building was exceedingly good, and by throwing a gangway over tlie 
ledure theatre they would have a splendid suite of rooms, without in- 
terfering with the rooms required for the annual exhibitions, which 
ought to be maintained. The Corporation would be the proper body 
to have charge of such an institution, but the officers ought not to be 
selected by the Corporation alone. A certain number of gentlemen 
who had a love for art should be eledled on the council or board of 
management, and thus their civic art gallery would be worked advan- 
tageously in the interests of the public, and be made a noble institution. 

Mr. Charles Rowley, jun., said there was no doubt that the 
solution offisred by Mr. Darby shire was the only one possible. At 
present the Royal Institution was in a state of torpor. It was a public 
scandal that an institution like that should be closed for three-quarters 
of the year. There was no question that if it could be handed over 
either as a gift or by purchase to the citizens, a satisfaftory solution of 
the art gallery question would be arrived at, and at the present moment 
he did not see any other possible solution. With regard to the vexed 
question of a school of art, he thought that the whole subject of art 
education in Manchester wanted thoroughly reconsidering, both as 
regards the School of Art and Owens College. - 

Mr. W. H. J. Traice could not agree with the assertion that the 
Royal Institution was moribund. The fact that they were turning out the 
School of Art, from whom they obtained ;£^2oo a year, which he 
supposed they could ill spare, was a proof that they wanted to use the 
building for the purposes for which it was originally designed. He 
believed that a number of the proprietors of the Royal Institution 
would cheerfully give up their property in the institution, providing 
some project could be put forward to which they could give their 
assent, and if there was any opposition to it it would be possible by an 
adl of Parliament to compensate or buy out the rest. Mr. Partington 
had considered the subject mainly from a painter's point of view, but 
if Manchester was to be an art centre, there were other points — archi- 
tefture, for instance — which would have to be taken into account. 

Mr. Zychlinski thought the public art gallery of the city ought 
certainly to be independent of the School of Art, which, indeed, 
appeared to him rather a school of design. 

Mr. Wn,L|AM A. Turner produced the Royal Institution accounts 
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of 1 875-6> in which year, he said, there had been a loss on the annual 
exhibition of J6180. On the whole year, independently of paying 
£300 for painting, there had been a loss of £500, so that as a share- 
holder he should be glad to give his share away. The building occupied 
2,200 square yards, which, at £60 a yard, would make its present value 
,£136,000, and it belonged to three hundred proprietors, the present 
value of whose shares was J610 each. 

The Rev. R. H. Gibson direded attention to the serious effect of 
sulphurous and other gases upon the public buildings of the city, and 
thought they would also be detrimental to piftures. 

Mr. Albert Nicholson said that if Manchester possessed a suitable 
building, it would speedily receive valuable works of art by presents 
and bequests. . When the art gallery of the future was offered to the 
City Council he hoped the gift would be met in a more generous spirit 
than was the case when the Museum in Peter Street was offered in a 
similar way. The Council rejected the offer of that most important 
colledlion because its donors wished that the- management should be 
participated in by men of science who were not in the Municipal 
Council. 

The President (Mr. Nodal) said that although a public art gallery 
was no doubt the key of the position in regard to the question under 
notice, it was undesirable to limit the consideration to that point alone. 
If Manchester was to be made an art centre, there must be a movement 
along the whole line. He was glad Mr. Traice had direfted attention ' 
to the subjed of architedlure, for he had long regretted that at the annual 
exhibitions no room had been set apart for the display of architeflural 
drawings, by which means something might be done to educate public 
taste and arouse attention to the subjeft. The Academy of Art, which 
had several architedb in its ranks, would do good service by inducing 
them to contribute to its-yearly exhibitions. He trusted, too, that the 
Academy would try to ascertain whether a part at least of the internal 
pidlorial decoration of the New Town Hall could not be allotted to and 
undertaken by its members. 

The discussion was then adjourned. 

March 26, 1877. — Mr. William E. A. Axon resumed the 
discussion. He said a good deal had been said by Mr. Partington in 
reference to the attitude of the Government towards art in the pro- 
vinces. This attitude seemed to him (Mr. Axon) highly unsatisfaftory 
in whatever field of intelleftual aftivity they considered it. Take it 
in relation to science, for instance. There was in Manchester a 
Literary and Philosophical Society whose scientific work in times past 
has secured for it a European celebrity, and yet that society has never 
once been invited to share in the funds set aside for the promotion of 
science by the Government. If they considered the relation of the 
central Government to literature, the case was still worse, for the only 
dired way in which the Government interfered with literature w-aa ^0 
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tax provincial authors for the benefit of the capitals of the three 
kingdoms. The Government had been repeatedly asked to distribute 
to the public libraries throughout the kingdom the valuable parliamen- 
tary and other publications prepared and printed at the expense of the 
country, but hitherto the applications had been wholly disregarded. 
Adverting to the discussion in the City Council on the Free Library 
question, he said there seemed to be a feeling amongst some members 
that the Reference Library was not required for the citizens at large, 
but for the literary men of Manchester, who would thereby be spared 
the necessity of providing libraries of their own. That argument was 
so absurd to those who knew anything at all about literary work or 
literary research that it scarcely called for mention, except on account 
of the persistency with which it was brought to the front in the dis- 
cussion. It was an unquestionable fad that any author who was 
pursuing a special object was compelled to amass a great deal more 
material in the shape of books and documents than could be found in 
any public library. Thus Mr. James Crossley had a larger coUeftion 
of works relating to Defoe, and Mr. J. Eglington Bailey a far greater 
coUe^on of works relating to Dr. Thomas Fuller than was possessed 
even by the British Museum ; and Mr. Bailey had undertaken a labour 
in conne^on with his biography of Fuller for which he could never 
by any possibility be repaid in a pecuniary sense. Coming to the 
main question before the meeting, he said that before they could make 
much progress with the movement it was essential they should have 
some definite and practical scheme to put before the public. They 
wanted this art gallery not in the interests of artists — though it might 
develop an art school — but in the interests of the public at large, so 
that they might feel the benefits which art could give to a civilised 
community. His own sympathies went very strongly in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Partington, and he hoped the project would be 
carried forward to a successful issue. 

Mr. John Evans, referring to the profits and large sales of pifturcs 
at the yearly exhibitions in Liverpool, and contrasting them with the 
poverty-stricken receipts at the Royal Institution, said he attributed the 
regretable result in Manchester to the fa£l that in this city the purchase 
of pidures is lodged almost entirely in the hands of the dealers — he 
might almost say in the hands of one firm of dealers. He thought a 
public art gallery could only be secured by degrees. A constant 
series of loan exhibitions open free of charge might be organized here; 
the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, whose exhibitions were im- 
proving both in quality and quantity every year, might give two 
exhibitions instead of one; and the autumn exhibition, instead of going 
from bad to worse, might, if relieved of some influences brought to bear 
upon it by certain of the obstructive drones in Mosley Street, and re- 
placed by a vigorous application to Burlington House, supplemented by 
an adtive canvass amongst artists — not the dealers — might hold its own 
against any other provincial exhibition in the kingdom. With these 
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ends obtained he should feel that we were in a fair way of securing a 
certain art centre in Manchester in the shape of a permanent art gallery. 

The President read a communication from Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, 
architedl, which was accompanied by a rough sketch plan showing how 
the Royal Institution could be adapted to the purposes of an art gallery. 
In this scheme his first obje£l, Mr. Darbyshire said, was to provide a 
settled home for the Manchester Academy of Art. That portion of 
the building now occupied by the Medical Society would be admirably 
adapted for the purposes of the Academy, and would contain life class^ 
rooms, wardrobe, library, and private entrance from Nicholas Street. 
He would dispense with the theatre as a theatre, and by construdting a 
floor on a level with the galleries, a large room would be obtained on 
the ground floor; the ^wo rooms next to Bond Street and now occupied 
by the School of Art would be thrown together, and thus four fine 
galleries would be provided, which might be devoted to the display of 
Oriental, Archaic, Mediaeval, and Renaissance art and antiquities. The 
area devoted to this museum would be no less than 750 square yards. 
The upper floor would be devoted — one-half to the atinual exhibitions 
pf pictures, and the other portion to pidlorial art, beginning with ex- 
amples of the early Italian and German masters and coming down to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds or later. This permanent art gallery would cor- 
respond in extent to the museum on the ground floor, and would con- 
tain 750 square yards. Mr. Darbyshire finally suggested that the 
Manchester Academy should draw up a scheme, and if their proposals 
were backed up by the most influential citizens and lovers of art they 
should then be laid before the council of the institution, praying that 
body to consent to the proposition. Their consent being obtained, the 
Mayor should be memorialized to call a town's meeting for the discus- 
sion of the matter by the ratepayers ; and he apprehended the result 
would be a request to the City Council to take the question seriously in 
hand by purchasing the property, and holding it and maintaining it on 
behalf of the citizens of Manchester. 

Mr. George Milner agreed with an expression in Mr. Darby- 
shire's letter as to the extreme delicacy of the position assumed by the 
promoters of such a scheme. He could not help feeling a little shudder 
run through his frame when he reflected how coolly they were dealing 
with other people's property. They had drawn plans and laid down 
schemes for the disestablishment and disendowment of that very vener- 
able and — no doubt in their own estimation — important body, the 
governors of the Royal Institution. He thought they had better be 
careful how they put the scheme before the public, and especially how 
they approached the governors of the institution. He believed if they 
went about the business in a right spirit they might do even more 
than had been indicated in Mr. Darbyshire's communication. He did 
not think it would be necessary ultimately to purchase the building 
from the hereditary governors of the Royal Institution. He dared say 
piany of those present would agree with him that it would be an 
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undesirable thing to ask the Corporation to purchase the Royal Institu- 
tion. There would be a hard fight to get that done, and it was useless 
entering into the question in that way if they could attain the same end 
by other means. He thought they might begin by suggesting to the 
hereditary governors that they should retain the very unimportant 
rights which they now possessed — the right of admission to the building 
of themselves and their families on the occasion of exhibitions or what- 
ever else might be going on. It seemed to him that the scheme would 
float itself far more easily if the governors agreeing were asked to make 
a gift of the building for art purposes than if an attempt were made to 
purchase the property out of their hands. He hoped the day was not 
far distant when Manchester could proudly point to a noble library in 
King Street, an art gallery in Mosley Street, and a university for the 
north of England in Oxford Street. 

The President said it was desirable to point out that there was no 
intentional discourtesy in the way in which the prerogatives and rights 
of the Royal Institution proprietors had been referred to. The 
references made to the institution were unavoidable in any discussion 
on the subject of the promotion of art in Manchester, for it was 
difficult to see how a public art gallery could be established in Man-^ 
Chester whilst the Royal Institution occupied its present position, and 
stood in the way of anything else being done. 

Mr. Partington said he was delighted with the practical turn the 
discussion had taken. In his paper he had supported Mr. Samuel 
Barlow's proposal that the Manchester Academy should be united with 
the School of Art, but he must abandon it now in favour of Mr. 
Darbyshire^s later proposal, which was in every way preferable. It 
appeared to him now that the conversion of the Royal Institution 
into an art gallery was the real solution of the problem, and the sooner 
it was accomplished the better. It was also clear that the Corporation 
should have the control, for the gallery would be more likely then to 
receive bequests of pidlures than it would whilst in the hands of a 
private body. 

Mr. MiLNER wished to add that if they could get the building and 
offer it to the Corporation free of cost, he did not think any Council 
dare refuse to accept it. When it was once the property of the citizens 
they need have no fear about it not being filled ; they would soon have 
bequests enough to fill it gradually, and it was a matter of importance 
to art education that such a gallery should be filled slowly. 

The discussion was thus brought to a close. 



THE ASTRONOMER POET OF PERSIA. 

February 12, 1877. — ^Mr. John Mortimer drew attention to Mr* 
Fitzgerald's translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the astro- 
nomer poet of Persia. Omar was born in the latter half of the eleventh 
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century^ at Naishapur, in Khorassan. His name> Khayyam, signifies a 
tencmaker, which occupation he appears to have followed early in life. 
He was a man of considerable scientific attainments, helped to correft 
the calendar, and was the author of a work on algebra and some astro- 
nomical tables. His poetry embodied a kind of materialistic philosophy 
of human life, in certain epigrammatic stanzas or quatrains, csdled 
Rubaiyat, the first, second, and fourth lines of which are usually 
rhymed alike. In the original manuscript there are several hundreds of 
these, out of which the translator has selected a hundred and one. The 
verses are chara^erized by satire, humour, and a certain undercurrent 
of the sadness which always accompanies the serious expression of 
doubt and unbelief. Omar seems to desire that his readers should 
believe that he had settled down to a convidion that the only true 
solution of the vexed problem of existence is a philosophy which 
abolishes the past and future, and has regard only to the sensuous enjoy- 
ment of the present moment. As his translator puts it, the net result is : 
** Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.*' In jest or earnest he 
assumes the chara6ler of a wine-bibber and tavern frequenter, and sings 
the praises of wine with all the warmth of Anacreon ; but his rose- 
entwined cup is not pledged to love. It is only fair to say that his 
apologists have recognized in the much-lauded jttice a symbol for some 
diviner influence. He deals, too, with far weightier matters than did 
the Ionian poet. The origin and destiny of man, and the old questions. 
Why? Whence? and Whither? are subjects which have vexed and 
perplexed his soul to weariness. 

And this was all the harvest that I reaped, 
** I came like water and like wind I go" 
Into this universe, and why not knowing. 
Nor whence^ like water wUly-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 
I know not whither^ willy-nilly flowing. 

In wine he finds a panacea for all his ills : — 

The grape that can with logic absolute 
The two and seventy jarring sects confute. 
The sovereign alchemist that in a trice 
Life's leaden metal into gold transmute. 

His desires in life were modest, and he envied not sultan or grand vizier 
if he had sufficient for his needs and leisure for scientific investigation 
and poetic reverie. He was content to lie — 

Along the strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of slave or sultan is forgot, 
And peace to Mahmud on his golden thronet 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, 

« . * • . 
The wilderness were paradise enow. 
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After this fashion he soliloquizes on the transitoriness of life and the 
vanity of human ambition : — 

The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes,— or it prospers, and anon, 
Like snow upon the Desert's dusty face. 
Lighting a little hour or two, was gone. 

Think in this battered caravanserai, 
Whose portals are alternate nisht and day. 
How sultan after sultan, with his pomp. 
Abode hia destined hour and went his way. 

They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, that great hunter — the wild ass 
Stamps o*er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 

Of the mystery which enshrouds the purposes and destiny of men he 
discourses thus : — 

Strange — is it not ?^that of the myriads who 
Before us pass'd the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road. 
Which to discover we must travel too. 

The revelations of devout and learned 
Who rose before us, and as prophets burned, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep, 
They told their fellows, and to sleep returned. 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes, that come and go 
Round with his sun-iliumin*d lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show : 

Impotent pieces of the game he "plays 
Upon this chequer board of nights and days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, goes ; 
And He that tossed you down into the held, 
I/e knows about it all — Ife knows — He knows. 

In In Memcriam which may in some respe^ls be taken as the antl- 
thesb of this book, Tennyson, speaking of his dead friend, says : — 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violets of his native land. 

Omar expresses the same idea in two beautiful stanzas :— 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 

And this reviving herb, whose tendet green 
Fledges the river-lip on which we lean. 
Ah I lean upon it lightly, for who knows 
From nrhat once lovely lip it springs unseen. 
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The old idea of men being as potter^s vessels is treated with a terribly 
grim humour. The poet is in the potter's house, and the vessels are 
made to speak : — 

Said one among them — " Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common earth was ta'en, 
And to this figure moulded to be broke 
Or trampled back to shapeless earth again,'' 

Then said a second — " Ne'er a peevish boy ■ 
Would break the bowl from which he drank in joy ; 
And He that with his hand the vessel made 
Will surely not in after wrath destroy." 

After a momentary silence spake 

Some vessel of a more ungainly make — 

" They sneer at me for leaning all awry ; 

What 1 did the hand, then, of the potter shake ?" 

One is not surprised to learn that Omar was not popular among the 
prophet's faithful followers; but with all his doubt, denial, and unbe- 
lief, and his endeavour to make the sensuous enjoyment of the fleeting 
moment the all-in-all of life, he betrays a craving for some peep behind 
the veil Doubtless like Lucretius, who he is said to resemble, he was 
''nobler than his mood." Here is some indication of this in the 
closing stanzas : — 

Would but the desert of the fountain yield 
One glimpse— If dimly yet indeed revealed, 
To which the faintinc; traveller might spring. 
As springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 

Would but some winged angel, ere too late, 
Arrest the yet unfolded roll of fate. 
And make the stem Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate I 

Ah, love ! could you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the heart's desire ! 

The poet loved flowers. The Persian rose figures often in his verse. 
He wished, after death, to be laid " by some not unfrequented garden 
side.'' His translator tells us that one day, when walking in his garden, 
he said to one of his pupils : ** My tomb shall be in a spot where the 
north wind may scatter roses over it." Years afterwards the pupil 
went to visit his grave at Naishapur, and found that " it was just outside 
a garden, and trees laden with fruit stretched their boughs over the 
garden wall, and dropped their flowers upon his tomb, so as the stone 
was hidden under them.'' 
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ITH the close of the present session the Manchester Lite- 
rary Club completes its fifteenth year. The experience 
of the past six months has conclusively proved that the society 
has quite outgrown both the extent and the kind of accommoda- 
tion which sufficed for its earlier years. From a small beginning, 
and a period when a muster of twelve or fifteen was considered a 
goodly meeting and the roll of membership did not exceed 
twenty or twenty-five, the Club has arrived by degrees at a member- 
ship of one hundred and sixty and a frequent attendance at the 
weekly meetings of sixty or seventy of the number — a circumstance 
which, under existing conditions, has often caused inconvenience, 
and has necessarily somewhat altered the character of the gather- 
ings. The bearing of these facts upon the future of the Club is 
obvious. Either the further expansion of the society must be 
stayed, its numbers restricted within the present limits, and some 
of its undertakings relinquished, or the members must move into 
quarters of their own, where adequate arrangements can be made 
for social intercourse and the transaction of the increasing busi- 
ness of the Club. It will be for the members to decide whether 
their association is to remain stationary and some of its depart- 
ments to be crippled or altogether abandoned, or have the oppor- 
tunity of developing itself under other and more favourable 
arrangements. 

Subject to the drawbacks referred to, the work of the Club 
during the past session has been prosecuted with a large measure 
of success. The attendance has been uniformly good, the sub- 
jects brought under consideration have been fresh, attractive, and 
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of varied interest, and some distinctively valuable contributions 
may be said to have been made to the sum of knowledge and to 
the department of literary criticism in its more fruitful and per- 
manent aspects. The number of meetings has been thirty-six, 
including the annual dinner, the Christmas supper, and two con- 
versazioni. In one particular the session has not been quite so 
satisfactory as its predecessor. The short communications have 
been fewer. Still, that this pleasant feature of the societ/s pro- 
ceedings has not been wholly neglected may be gathered from the 
following list : — 

1876. 

QqU x6. What is Literature? J. H. Nodal 

„ a3, Mr. Poynter's Address to the Art Section of the 

Social Science Congress Arthur CNiell. 

f, a8. Proposed Book-scale for use in the Description of 

Books Charles Madeley. (War- 
rington Free Library. 

„ a8. Workmen's Clubs Eli Sowerbutts. 

Nov. 6. Custom of Stocking-throwing H. T. Crofton. 

„ 6. Men of Letters and Men of Action J. S. Dawson. 

„ 6. Packhorses R. M. Newton. 

13. The Three Quests: Childe Roland, Childe Harold, 

and Sir Galahad John Mortimer. 

13. The Slughom J. H. Nodal. 

30. On City Boys J. C. Lockhart. 

Dec. 4. Fragments ot the Ballad of Childe Roland Eli Sowerbutts. 

,, 4. Provincial Bibliography, with special reference to 

Lancashire and Cheshire Wm. E. A. Axon. 

„ 4. Coleridge in Manchester J. H. Nodal. 

„ 4. Country Boys John Page. 

1877. 

Jan. 7. Canning's Needy Knifegrinder Rev. W. A. O'Conor. 

,f 7. Household Art, 1776 and 1876 John Plant, F.G.S. 

„ 15. Ancient Collecting Box from Eccles Church Edward Kirk. 

„ 15. Poetry of Walt Whitman C. Rowley, jun. 

„ 15. Half-hour in a Railway Booking Office Edward Kirk. 

„ 33. On the phrase Crying her Natchel R. M. Newton. 

„ ag. Great Charter of Manchester Richard Parkinson. 

Feb. 5. On an Exchequer Tally from the old House of Com- 
mons John Plant. 

„ Z3. Russian Censorship of the Press W. Hindshaw. 

„ 13. The Game of Giddy-gaddy H. T. Crofton. 

,, 13. Omar Khayyim, the Poet-astronomer of Persia John Mortimer. 

„ 13. The Will of George Manchester, a.d. 1483 Wm. E. A. Axon. 

„ 13. Notes from Guernsey R. R. Bealey. 

„ T3. Gervase Markham's Notices of Lancashire John Plant. 

„ 19. The Copy Tax Wm. E. A. Axon. 

„ 36. On the Survival of Old English Words in Provincial 

Dialects G. Milner. 

April 9. Mr. Ruskin's Art Classics C. Rowley, jim. 

Twenty-four papers have been read at the ordinary meetings, 
as follows : — 
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Z876. 

Oct. z6* GypMy Life in Lancashire and Cheshire H. T. Crbfton. 

z6. A Walk in the Forest of Delamere John Mortimer. 

98. College and Chapel of John Keble John Evans. 

Nov. 6. Browning's Ballad of Childe Roland Rev. W. A. O'Conor. 

M 13. Mission of Art and Artists Walter Tomlinson. 

f, 90. Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire (iii.) ; Battles in 
the Valley of the Ribble, near Whalley and 

Clitheroc C. Hardwick. 

Dec. iz. Reminiscenes of the Stage in Manchester John Evans. 

Z877. 
Jan. 7. Retrospect of the first half of the Session of the 

Literary Club Henry Franks. 

,, 15. Epitaphiana Rev. R. H. Gibson, 9*A. 

Rb-studibs op thb Posts— Cowpbr : — 

„ 39. Cowper's Works in Relation to his Life J. H. NodaL 

„ 33. Poetic Value of his Hymns G. Milner. 

., 33. Cowper's Revolt aj^nst Poetic Formalism .. J. S. R. Phillips, P.S.S. 

n 33. Cowper as a Naturalist Morgan Brierley, 

I, 33- Cowper as a Descriptive Writer John Mortimer. 

,. 33. Cowper as a Humourist W. Hindshaw. 

Feb. 5. Early Public and Personal MSS. of Manchester John Plant. 

Z9. Benjonson., JohnNeav«. 

36. With Thackeray in Ireland Charles Hadfield. 

Mar. 5. Notes on English Almanacs A. Heywood, jiin. 

,, zg. Fairs, Ancient and Modem John Page. 

„ 36. Battlefields of Lancashire (iv.) : The Great Victory 

of Athelstan, at Brunanburh, a.d. 937 Charles Hardwick. 

April 9. Life of John Whitaker, B.D., the Historian of 

Manchester J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. 

„ 16. Days in Devonshire John Mortimer. 

„ 93. The Folk ofa North Lancashire Nook EdwardKirk. 

A novel feature this session has been the initiation of what it is 
hoped may be a long and useful series of Re-studies of the Eng- 
lish Poets. The announcement of a night to be devoted in this 
manner to Cowper led to the production of six papers on different 
aspects of his literary work. The only regret is that the number 
of papers should, to a certain extent, have prevented the full play 
of discussion. The Council would recommend further trial of 
the experiment, with a limitation as to the number and length of 
the papers. 

Two conversazioni have been held as follows : — 

1876. 

Nov. 37. Life and Music of Henry Purcell Wm. Gouldthorp. 

Z877. 
Mar. z3. Manchester as an Art Centre. J. H. £. Partington. 

Mr. Gouldthorp's lecture was accompanied by vocal and instru- 
mental illustrations. Music also formed a feature of the second 
conversazione. At each of them pictorial art was an important 
feature. The artists represented at the first soiree included 
Messrs. Houghton, Hague, E. M.Bancroft, J. H. Davies, Basil 
Bradley, G. Sheffield, J. W. Swinnerton, Ford Madox Brown, and 
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others. This conversazione was held in the old Town Hall, and 
at the conclusion of Mr. Gouldthorp's lecture, the Mayor of Man- 
chester, who had obligingly granted the use of the rooms in which 
the soiree was held, announced his intention of moving in the 
matter of an art gallery for the city, and expressed a hope that 
some steps towards the accomplishment of that most desirable 
object might be taken during his term of office. The second 
conversazione was held in the rooms of the Royal Institution, 
occupied by the exhibition of the Manchester Academy of Art, 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Club by the Councils of the two 
institutions named. Mr. Partington's paper on Manchester as an 
Art Centre — which will be found in full in the annual volume — 
dealt not only with the necessity for action in relation to the pro- 
vision of an art gallery worthy of the town, but involved the con- 
sideration of the much wider question of the proper relations 
between the central government and provincial culture, and of the 
attitude of the municipal corporations towards local art and lite- 
rature. The consideration of the paper was continued at two 
ordinary meetings of the Club, and afforded an opportunity for 
the thorough discussion of a question daily becoming more urgent 
for a wise solution. 

The second annual club volume was issued in June, 
Publications, having been edited by the President, who has under- 
taken the same onerous duty in relation to the volume 
for the present year. The List of Lancashire Authors, edited for 
the Club by Mr. Charles William Sutton, was issued at the close 
of 1876. Mr. Sutton, aided by zealous coadjutors, has produced 
a work which, although necessarily tentative in character, has 
already received well-earned praise for its comprehensiveness and 
accuracy. It is proposed at an early date to issue a supplement 
of additions and corrections. It is, therefore, essential that 
notices of errors or omissions should at once be communicated 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Club. 

The editors of the Lancashire Glossary hope to get to press 
with the second part in the course of the present summer. 

The important but neglected subject of provincial bibliography 
has engaged the attention of the Council. The extent of the 
literary activity of the provinces is very inadequately represented 
by the bibliographical journals. The President having sug- 
gested the desirability of publishing an annual list of the works 
issued from the presses of Lancashire and Cheshire, his pro- 
posal was further developed in a paper read before the Club 
by the Honorary Secretary, and the first issue of the list is 
now in the hands of the printer. Like all first attempts it is 
necessarily imperfect, and subsequent issues will, it is hoped, be 
fuller. 
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Early in the present year the business of the Man- 
Free Library, chester Corporation was removed to the new and 
magnificent building in Albert Square, and the old 
Town Hall in King Street was offered for sale. The Club, 
in view of the inconvenient site and dangerous condition of the 
Free Reference Library in Campfield, promoted a requisition to 
the Mayor, asking him to convene a meeting of the citizens to 
consider the desirability of appropriating the old Town Hall for 
the purposes of the Central Public Library. The town's meeting 
was well and influentially attended, and four or five votes only 
were given against the proposal. Immediately after this decision 
the dangerous condition of the structure at Campfield became 
more apparent. The City Surveyor ordered it to be closed ; the 
books had to be removed, and they were stored in the back rooms 
and cellars of the old Town Hall to await the decision of the City 
Council. The debate on Wednesday last was an immense advance 
upon that of the previous year in appreciation of the important 
issues involved. Nor can the result be regarded as unsatisfactory, 
for the Reference Library is to have a temporary lodgment in the 
old Town Hall whilst the Free Libraries Committee, in virtue of 
the instruction of the City Council, seek for " a central site on 
which to erect a library building worthy of the town." Three im* 
portant points appear to have been secured by the controversy — 
an agreement (i) that the Reference Library shall no longer be 
hampered by its connection with a lending branch, but shall have 
a separate and independent existence as the chief public library 
of the town ; (2) that its site shall be central ; and (3) that the 
building shall be an ample and worthy structure. 

Durine the session the Council thought it desirable 
o>mmi^on^ to enter into communication with the Royal Commis* 
Co"^ T« ^^^" ^^ Copyright, chiefly on the subject of the tax 
copies of books which the Copyright Act directs to be 
sent to the British Museum, and allows to be claimed by the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Public Library of the University 
of Cambridge, the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, and Trinity 
College Library, Dublin. It was admitted to be desirable that 
the national library at the British Museum should contain every 
product of the national press. But the State in granting this 
privilege to the British Museum at the expense of British authors 
might very well impose upon the national library the duty of pre- 
paring and issuing a full and accurate list of all that it acquires 
under the Copyright Act. The bibliographical periodicals do not 
reflect in any adequate manner the literary activity of the country. 
This is especially the case in relation to books not printed in 
London. The publication of such a list would not only be a gain 
to literature, but would be an advantage to the British Museum 
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tself. At present many books and pamphlets escape the notice 
of its agents, but the publication of such a list would make it the 
interest of publishers to send copies of all that they issued. A 
memorial to. this effect had been presented by the Club to the 
Museum Trustees in March, 1875, ^^^ * reply received from their 
secretary stating that the project could not be entertained. " No 
reason was assigned for the refusal to adopt this suggestion. The 
practicability of the plan admits of no dispute, and the publi- 
cation of such a list might very fairly be made a condition of the 
continuance of the advantage the British Museum now enjoys 
from the copy tax. With respect to the other libraries, it is diffi- 
cult to see upon what basis of equity the claim can be based. It 
is, of course, desirable that there should be large public libraries, 
but it by no means follows that the expense of supplying them 
with current literature should be defrayed by one class of the 
community. If the endowments of the four libraries are not 
sufficient for the purchase of all that is valuable in the literature 
of the day, some more equitable plan might surely be devised 
than that now followed. The tax in the case of an ephemeral 
publication, or of a book that can command a large public sale, 
is not felt to any appreciable extent. Its incidence is the heaviest 
upon those books either costly in character or limited in sale. 
Many works are issued without hope of pecuniary gain, and it is 
certainly unjust that the great libraries which ought to be fore- 
most in the encouragement of letters should thus fine those who 
are working often to their own pecuniary disadvantage for the 
advancement of literature." To this and a subsequent commu- 
nication, the following letters were received from the Secretary to 
the Royal Commission : — 

Cop)rright Commission, 13, Delahay Street, 

Westminster, Feb. 20, 1877. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th instant 
relating to the public libraries. The subject of the presentation copies of 
books which are now required to be given to the libraries has been brought by 
several witnesses to the notice of the Copyright Commissioners, and will no 
doubt receive their fullest consideration. With regard to the proposition that 
a list of books published should be kept at the British Museum, that has also 
been noticed, but it is doubtful whether it is a subject within the terms of the 
Commission for the consideration of the Commissioners, but I will with plea- 
sure bring your letter before the Commission, — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, J. Leybourn Goddard, Secretary. 

Copjrright Commission, April 10, 1877. 

Dear Sir, — In further answer to your letters of February 17th and March 
31st, there is no doubt that though the subject is important, the question of the 
desirability of the British Museum issuing a list of all the books in the library 
is not a matter the Commission can take into their consideration ; it is a 
matter for the discretion of the trustees. If a bill should be the result of the 
inquiry now being held by this Commission, I think a petition might very well 
be addressed to Parliament on the subject, and thus a clause might be inserted 
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in relation to the matter. The deposit of books at the British Museum is 
really not a question concerning copyright, but as the present»Copyright Act 
relates to that subject, the Commissioners have received evidence on that 
point But the inquiij must be limited there, and cannot extend into the 
mtemal management of the Museum. — I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Leybourn Goddard. 

The library of the Club has had many interesting 
ofdwd^bT additions during the year. Prominent amongst them 
are the valuable privately-printed books executed at 
the expense of Mr. Joseph Mayer, RS.A., of Liverpool ; the 
numerous donations of Mr. John Evans ; and a splendid volume 
of photographs of the interior and exterior of Chatsworth, including 
the principal statues, executed by our colleague Mr. R W. Bentley, 
of Buxton. A list of these additions will appear. The Council 
have had a MS. catalogue of the books prepared, and it will be 
made ready for the press as soon as circumstances permit. . It 
has not been thought politic to spend much money on additions 
to the library, as the storeroom is already inconveniently over- 
crowded, and the books are at present unavailable for use ; but 
a few works of local interest have been purchased. 

The additions to the property of the Club during the year include 
a portrait of Mr. £dwin Waugh. It is a water-colour copy of the 
fine and expressive oil-painting by Mr. William Percy, the property 
of Mr. Samuel Pope, Q*C., and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year. The copy is the work of Mr. H. J. Roby, a youthful 
pupil of Mr. Percy's, and it reproduces the original with remarkable 
fidelity. The portrait was purchased by a subscription amongst 
the members, and the rapidity with which the requisite sum was 
raised deserves to be recorded as one amongst the many tokens 
of the high estimation in which Mr. Waugh is held by his fellow 
members. 

Forty members have been elected during the session, 
w^DcathZ whilst fifteen have been removed from the list by death, 
resignation, and default, leaving a net gain of twenty « 
five members. The Council have to regret the deaths of Mr. F. 
Biney and Mr. J. Johnson. The number on the member's list is 
now one hundred and sixty-eight. 

In concluding this account of their stewardship for 
the chih? the past year, the Council think it may be useful to call 
attention to the work of the Club and to its prospects 
in the future. The Club, by a natural process of development, has 
come to combine a number of functions which are usually distinct, 
and it is not improbable that much of its strength and vitality 
depends upon a union which is almost if not quite unique. 
The Manchester Literary Club is in the first place a social re- 
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union of those having at heart the interests of literature. The 
further extension of its "club life" is the problem most urgently 
pressing for solution. Whatever modifications may have to be 
made must be in the direction of facilities for increased inter- 
course. As a society for the discussion of literary topics, its best 
justification will be found in its published volumes. As an evi- 
dence of the work of the Club in the formation and direction of 
public opinion, the Council may point to the action in relation to 
the Free Library and the Copyright question. The Club has 
always included Art as, conjointly with Literature, the object for 
which it was founded. With a home of its own a great extension 
could be usefully given to its activity in relation to art. It would 
then be possible to organize special exhibitions, which, if small, 
would perhaps be more educational in their tendency than those 
of a large and necessarily miscellaneous character. The Council 
may be pardoned for calling attention to the fact that the exhibi- 
tion of Black and White, now being held at the Royal Institution, 
and which is declared by competent critics to be the most impor- 
tant of its kind, is the result of the experimental collection 
brought together by the Club in 1875. The Club is also a print- 
ing society, and it is satisfactory to find that its work in this 
direction is likely to be of permanent service. The future action 
of the Club will demand careful consideration. The cost of 
printing the Lancashire Glossary has been sustained by a 
guarantee fund, which has prevented it from being in any way a 
burden upon the finances of the Club. The printing of the List 
of Lancashire Authors was, on the contrary, taken as a liability of 
the society. Works of this character, costly in preparation and 
not intended for ephemeral popularity, can rarely be brought out 
by the ordinary channels of publication, although their utility is 
indisputable. It is a fresh field, which no other of the existing 
learned societies or printing cIuIds have attempted to cultivate ; 
and so long as there are members willing to give freely the time 
and information needed for the compilation of these works, the 
Club will do well to encourage them as far as prudence will allow. 
Two works have been suggested to the Council, one a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Lancashire Artists, and the other a Catalogue 
of the Engraved Portraits of Lancashire Worthies. For both of 
these valuable materials have been promised, and it will be for 
the new Council to determine how far the funds of the Club will 
justify their publication. 

The Council now return to the hands of the members the 
charge committed to them, feeling confident that due considera- 
tion will be given to efforts which, however imperfect, have to the 
full extent of their ability and the means at their disposal been 
devoted to the increase of that love of literature and art which is 
the greatest grace of a nation or a municipality. 
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JOSEPH C. LOCKHART, Treasurer, in Account with the 

Manchester Literary Club, 

ft (5r. 



£ s. d. 
To Balance in hand, April 25, 

1876 27 II o 

„ Subscriptions to April 30, 

1877 121 I 6 

,, Entrance Fees 15 4 6 

„ Admissions to Conversa- 

zione 5 10 o 

,, Donation to Club, per Mr. 

John Page, V.P 10 o o 

publications : — 

To List of Lancashire Au- 
thors 57 o 9 

,, PaperSy vols. i. and ii... 18 12 3 

To Subscriptions for Portrait 

of Edwin Waugh 5 15 o 



jf26o 15 o 



C s. d. 
Administration ; — 

By Rent 820 

„ Posting 7 I 7 

,, Printing Circulars, &c.... 15 10 o 

„ Advertising ».. 3 9 o 

„ Conversazione Expenses ,16 7 9 

„ Dinner and Supper Ex- 
penses 3 17 o 

„ Sundries 2 17 6 

Library : — 

By Purchase of Books o 12 2 

Publications : — 

^y Lancashire Authors 73 o o 

,, Binding the above 20 12 6 

,, PaperSy vol. ii 66 6 6 

Pictures : — 

By Portrait of Waugh, and 

Frame 5 14 6 

,, Re-framing Prof, Wilson's 

Portrait o 16 3 

„ Balance in hand 3^ 8 3 



;f26o 15 o 
Audited and found correct, this 30th April, 1877, 

Ta. t-xro^o: i Auditors. 



Assets. ^ s. d. 

Balance in Treasurer's hands, 

April 26, 1877 36 8 

Subscriptions since received ... 2 o 

Entrance Fees received i I 

Subscriptions due 615 

Entrance Fees due i 11 

Owing for Publications i 4 

Publications in Stock :— 

PaperSf vol. i 5 14 

Papers y wo\, 'ii 8 7 

List of Lancashire Authors.,. 30 o o 

£9Z I 3 
The other Assets of the Society— Furniture, Books, 
Pictures, and Stationery— are of the estimated 
value oi£%9. 



3 
o 

o 

o 

6 

o 



o 
6 



Liabilities. £ s. d. 

Accounts since paid 3 11 o 

Balance of Cash and Stock 

Assets in favour of the Club 89 10 3 



£9Z 




DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



ANONYMOUS. 

Poem on Tramways, by W. Carter Manchester. 

On Intellectual Property, by a Pupil of John Stuart Mill Manchester^ 

AXON, WM. E. A. 

Three Weeks from Home, by Geoi^e Falkner ... Manchester, 

Calvert's Edition of Byron's Sardanapalus Manchester. 

The Smallest Books in the World, by Wm. E. A, Axon, Re- 
printed from Notes and Queries 

The late Rev. Thomas Corser, by S. Crompton, M.D., and James 

Crossley, F.S.A Manchester, 

Catalogue of the Free Library at Macclesfield, by Axon 

BARKER, CHRISTOPHER. 

Hulme's Charity, by A. Hopkinson, B.A Manchester, 

Chiswick Press Literary Almanac 

Sound and Shallow, or Learning and Information, by Rev. James 

Cunningham, M.A. Manchester, 

The Cheshire Gentry in 171 5, drawn from their portraits in Ashley 

Hall, by Wilbraham Egerton 

Absalom Watkin. A Fragment. No. i. [By Sir E. W. Watkin, 

M.P.] ... ... ... ... ... ... Manchester, 

Art Workmen's Exhibition, Manchester. Report of Inaugural 

Proceedings, with Speeches of Lord Houghton and Sir J. P. 

Kay-Shuttleworth Manchester, 

Crotchety Rhymes, by an Old Bachelor Manchester, 

The late Canon Stowell Manchester, 

Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. Fourth Report. 

Two vols., quarto... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

BARLOW, W. H., M.D. (the Author). 

History of Small-pox and Vaccination ... 

Notes upon a case of Granulated Contracted Kidney 

On Pseudo-hypertrophic Paralysis 

BATTY, D. T. (the Author). 

Catalogue of Copper Coinage. No. xi. ... ... Manchester, 

BENTLEY, B. W. 

Chatsworth : A Series of Photograph Views, by B. W. Bentley... 

Portraits of Charles Swain, J. P. Stokes, and Edwin Waugh, 

photographs, enlarged, by B, W, Bentley 



1876 
1877 

1854 
1877 

1876 

1876 
1877 



1874 
1874 

1873 
1871 

1874 



1866 

1874 
1866 

1874 



1871 

1874 
1876 

1876 

1876 



•♦» 



«♦• 



DONATIONS TO LIBRARY. 23 1 

BEALEY, RICHARD R. 

Manchester Papers Manchester. 1856 

Zoology of the English Poets, by R. H.Newall, B.D 1845 

A Literary Sandwich, by J. Baxter Langley 1855 

Then and Now; or. Ye Chronicles of Ashlynne: A Romance, by 

William Quarmby n.^. 

Musings in Many Moods. Poems, by John Bolton Rogerson. 

Manchester, 1859 

BLECKLY, HENRY (the Author). 

Life of Locke Warrington, 1874 

On Locke's Essay Concerning Understanding ... Warrington, 1875 

Butler's Analogy : a Lay Argument London. 1876 

BUCKLEY, CHARLES (the Author). 

The Exile's Return : A Drama (published anonymously). (9/^/-^^;;/. 1 866 

CROFTON, H. T. 

Chemistry, by Dr. William Henry Manchester. i8oi 

Supplemental Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Lunacy. 1 844 

Volume of Tracts (some of local interest) v.d. 

Nugae Lyricae, by the Rev. E. Dudley Jackson 

Livesey's Struggle^ No. 6 

Population Returns Preston. 1831 

Cautions against the Abominations of the Church of Rome, by 

C. de Coetlogen, M.A. ... ... ... ... ..• ... 1779 

Archaeological Dictionary; or, Classical Antiquities of the Jews, 

Greeks, and Romans, by Rev. T. Wilson 1783 

Lays of Ancient Palestine and other Poems, by Rev. E. D. Jack- 

son, D.K^.Xj. ... ... ... ■•• ••. ••• •• 1 o^v/ 

Practice of the Court of Common Pleas at Lancaster, by William 

Wareing .. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1836 

Also a large number of pamphlets, Manchester, Preston, and 
Wigan printed. 

EVANS, JOHN. 

Academy Notes for 1877, by Henry Blackbuni 1877 

Notes on the National Gallery, by Henry Blackburn ... ... 1877 

Harland and Wilkinson's Lancashire Ballads (large paper copy)... 1875 

Sermons, by the Rev. Knox-Little ... Manchester. 1877 

Address to the Parishioners, by Rev. Knox-Little ... Manchester. 1877 

Church Committee's Pamphlets Manchester. 1877 

Proceedings at the Opening of Keble College ... Oxford. 1876 

List of Lsmcashire Authors (interleaved and bound) 1876 

Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual. Four vols 1871 

Return of Owners of Land. Two vols, quarto 1875 

HILDEBRANDT, ALBERT (the Author). 

On Coroners' Juries Manchester. 1876 

HOLT, ROBERT. 

The Penny Stone, by the kev. W. Thornber ... Blackpool. 

HOWORTH, H. H. (the Author). 

History of the Mongols, vol. i, « ... 1876 

Lancashire and Cheshire historic society. 

Transactions, Vol. xxxvii Liverpool. 1875 

LAWSON, WILLIAM (the Author). 

Lecture on the Genius of Bums / ... Manchester, 1877 

££ 
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LEGGE, ALFRED OWEN (the Author). 

Pius the Ninth : The Story of his Life. Two vols 1875 

LIVERPOOL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Proceedings : Sixty-fourth Session, 1874-5. Vol. xxix. Liverpool, 1875 

LLOYD, FRANCIS (the Author). 

llie Brigand's Cave on Salamis ... ... ... ... ... n,d, 

LUND, EDWARD, M.R.C.S. (the Author). 

The Art of Medicine : its Objects and Duties ... Manchestet. 1876 
Science in Surgery Manchester. 1876 

MANCHESTER FIELD NATURALISTS AND ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
SOCIETY. 
Report and Proceedings for the year 1876 Manchester, 1877 

MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Transactions : Third series. Vol. v. ... ^ 1876 

Proceedings. Vol. xv. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1876 

Catalogue of Library 1876 

MANCHESTER SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL SOCIETY. 

Proceedings, 1876-7 ... ... ... ... ... 1877 

MAYER, JOSEPH, F.S.A. (the Author). 

The Congress of Science Liverpool . 1840 

Arming of Levies in the Hundred of Wirral, Cheshire. Liverpool, 1859 

Shotwick Church ... ... ... Liverpool, 1865 

Public Libraries : their Use and National Profit ... Liverpool, 1867 
Preparations of County of Kent to Resist the Spanish Armada. 

Liverpool, 1868 

Address to the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society. Liverpool. 1 868 
History of the Art of Pottery in Liverpool. Second edition. 

Liverpool. 1 87 1 
On the Art of Pottery, with a History of its Progress in Liverpool. 

Liverpool, 1873 
Early Exhibitions of Art in Liverpool : George Stubbs, R.A. 

Liverpool. 1876 

MAYER, JOSEPH, F. S. A. (mostly works privately printed at the expense of). 
Thomas Sprott's Chronicle of Sacred and Profane History, with 

facsimile of the Original Codex. Quarto. ... Liverpool, 1851 
Inventorium Sepulchrale : Account of Antiquities dug up in Kent 

from 1757 to 1773, by Bryan Faussett. Quarto. London, 1856 
On the History of the English Language, by Thomas Wright, 

M.A., F.S.A Liverpool, 1857 

On the Scarcity of Home Grown Fruits in Great Britain, by C. 

Roach Smith Liverpool, 1863 

Rural Life of Shakspere as Illustrated by his Works, by C. Roach 

Smith .»• ... ... ... ..• ... London.^ 1870 

A Group of Englishmen, 1795 to 1815 : Records of the younger 

Wedgwoods and their Friends, by Eliza Meteyard. London. 187 1 
Feudal Manuals of English History, by Thomas Wright. London, 1872 
A Library of National Antiquities from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 

Centuries, edited by Thomas Wright. Two vols., quarto ... 1873 

MAYSON, J. S., F.R.G.S. (the Author); 

The Malays of Capetown Manchester, 1861 
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^aLNER, GEORGE (the Author). 

On Clubs, Guilds, and Literary Societies 1875 

NEWCASTLE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
A Visit to Egypt in 1872 : Four Lectures, by Sir W. G. Armstrong, 

C.B., F.R.S NeitfcastU'Cn'Tyne, 1874 

NODAL, J. H. 

The Jackson Collection at the Warrington Library, by Nodal. 

fVarrington, 1876 

May*s Britbh and Irish Press Guide for 1875 1^75 

The Bishop of Manchester's First Charge, Dec., 1872. Manchester, 1873 

The Province of Psychology, by Serjeant Cox 1875 

Handbook of New Zealand, edited by Julius Vogel 1875 

Pomona Gardens as they are to-day, wi& Index to important [local] 

occurrences Manchester, 1875 

Autumn Holidays of a Man of Business, [by John Ashton]. 

Manchester, 1876 
The School Candidates, 1788, with Memoir of its Author, Henry 

Clarke, LL.D., by J. Eglington Bailey, F.S. A. Manchester, 1877 
The Mechanic's Friend: A collection of receipts and practical 

suggestions. Edited by Wm. E. A. Axon 1875 

Catalogues of the Sales of the Corser Library, Corser Portraits, 

and Bramhall Hall (three). Quarto ... Manchester. 1876-7 

OGDEN, JOSEPH. 

Lectures on the Lancashire Dialect, by Rev. Win. Gaskell ... 1854 
Calvert's Edition of Richard the liiird 

OWENS COLLEGE, COUNCIL OF. 

Calendar for the Session 1876-7 Manchester^ 1876 

PAGE, J. A. (the Author). 

Scattered Leaves ... Warrington. 1839 

PICTON, J. A., F.S.A. (the Author), 

Historic Notice of the Old Philosophical and Literary Society of 

Liverpool ... ... ... ... ... ... Liverpool, 1874 

The Present State of Linguistic Science Liverpool, 1876 

Memorials of Liverpool, Historical and Topographical Two 

vols. ... ... ... ... ... ... Liverpool, 1875 

PLANT, JOHN, F.G.S. 

Boltonse Laudes. Quarto ... 1858 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 

Fifty-eighth Annual Report Truro. 1876 

Fifty-ninth Annual Report Truro, 1877 

Journal: Oct., 1874, to Sept., 1875. Two vols Truro, 1875 

SOWERBUTTS, ELI. 

Braithwaits' Arcadian Princess 1665 

jiaker s Juectures ... .•• •.. •*. ..• ... ... 

History of the War ... Manchester, 1799 

About Sixty Pamphlets (many local) v.d, 

STEPHENS, JAMES, M.R.C.S. 

Sur Pseudarthroses, by Dr. Joseph Jordan. Quarto 

THE EDITORS. 

Manchester Diocesan Directory and Churchman's Almanac. 

Manchester, 1877 
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WOLFENDEN, A. (the Author). 

Excellences of Woman - ., i860 

WOOD, ROBERT (the Author). 

The Game of Bowls .. Manchester, 1876 



PURCHASES BY THE CLUB. 

Cheshire: Its Historical and Literary Associations, by T. 

Worthington Barlow, F.L.S Manchester, 

Handbook of the Public Libraries of Manchester and Salford, by 

Wm. Hi. At Axon... .*• ..a ... ••. ... •.. 1 07 7 
Growth of the Temporal Power of the Papacy, by Alfred Owen 

4^W C &^V> ••• •)# aaf • • ^ ••• •.)• ••• «•• 4O7Q 
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Members, 



Alcock, R. Challenger, 6, May-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Allen, Alfred, 31S, South Cross Lane, Salford. 

Angell, John, Ducie Grove, Oxford Road, Manchester. 

Appleby, William, Balloon-street, Manchester. 

ASCROFT, Robert, solicitor, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

Ashton, John, Windsor Road, Oldham. 

Axon, William E. A„ F.R.S.L., F.S.S., Bank Cottage, Patricroft. 

Backhouse, Henry, solicitor, Blackburn. 

Backhouse, Thomas J., York Cliff, Langho, near Blackburn. 

Bailey, John Eglington, F.S~A., Egerton Villa, Stretford. 

Bailey, William Henry, Summerfield House, Eccles New Road ,£ccles. 

Barlow, Thomas, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

Bealey, Richard R., Booth-street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Behrens, Gustav, Greenwood-street, Manchester. 

Benti^y, B. W., Buxton. 

BiNNS, John Arthur, Market Place, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Brierley, Benjamin, St. Oswald's Grove, Harpurhey, Manchester. 

Brierley, James, Droylsden. 

Brierlby, Morgan, Denshaw House, near Delph, Saddleworth. 

Briggs, Henry, Mottram. 

Brooker, T. W., Milton House, Withington. 

Brookes, Warwick, Victoria-street, Manchester. 

Brown, William, Albert-street, Manchester. 

Bryan, Charles Taylor, 40, Robert-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Buckley, Charles, solicitor, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

Buckley, Samuel, Manchester Road, Denton. 

Burton, John Henry, Trafalgar Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Carlisle, John, Prunrose House, Clitheroe. 

Chadwick, David, M.P., F.S.S., 27, Belsize Park, London, N.W. 

Chatwood, Samuel, Lock and Safe Works, Bolton« 

Cocks, John, Stockport Road, Bredbury. 

Collins, James, King-street, Manchester. 

Cooper, Joseph, Eaves Knowle, New Mills, Derbyshire. 

Crankshawe, Samuel, Petworth-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Crofton, Henry T., 24, Dover-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Crompton, James, 30, Vemon-street, Cheetham. 

Crossley, James, F.S.A., Cavendish Place, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 



2^6 MEMBERS. 

Dale, Cornelius, 77, Reather-street, Oldham Road, Manchester. 

Davies, James H., 2, Essex-street, Manchester. 

Dawes, William, architect. King-street, Manchester. 

Dawson, James, West Gorton, Manchester. 

Dawson, tames Samuel, 4, Hill-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Dormer, James Hemy, 48, Devonshire-street, Queen Square, London. 

Ea&nshaw, Allen, Davenport, near Stockport. 

f^ASTWOOD, John Adam, 1 14, Everton Road, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Elce, John, Oak House, Stalybridge. 

ESTCOURT, Charles, F.C.S., city analyst, Manchester. 

Evans, John, 17, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 

Evans, William, Cross-street, Manchester. 

Falkner, George, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Fielden, David, Chester Road, Hulme. 

Forbes, John Edward, F.G.S., York- street, City, Manchester. 

Garnett, William, Quemmore Park, Lancaster. 

Gerard, E., 9, Clifford-street, Oxford-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 

Gibson, Rev. R. H., B.A., Withington. 

Gill, Richard, Examiner Office, 7, Pall Mall, Manchester. 

Goodier, John, Town Hall, Manchester. 

GoULDTHORP, William, Alderley, Cheshire. 

Gradwell, Samuel, Shudehill, Manchester, and Hohnes Chapel, Cheshire, 

Greenhalgh, James, solicitor, Acres Field, Bolton . 

Gregory, William, 21, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton. 

I 

Hadfield, Charles, Examiner Office, Warrington. 

Hague, John Houghton, 2, Harold-street, Westwood, Oldham. 

Hall, John, Chorley Road, Bolton. 

Hardwick, Charles, 72, Talbot-street, Moss Side. 

Hardy, James Richard, Oldham Road, Manchester. 

Harrison, John Pownall, i, Russell-street, Ardwick. 

Hayes, George, Fern Cottage, Llandudno. 

Healey, George, J. P., Matsons, near Bowness, Windermere. 

Heginbotham, Henry, M.R.C.S., F.R.H.S., J.P., Millgate House, 
Stockport. • 

Heywood, Abel, jun., Oldham-street, Manchester. 

Heywood, G. F., 7, Thomcliffe Grove, Oxford Road, Manchester. 

Hildebrandt, Albert, M.I.M.E., Bow Chambers, Cross-street, Manchester. 

HiNDSHAW, William, Egerton Cottage, Tatton-street, Salford. 

Hollins, Frank R., Valentine House, Blackley, near Manchester. 

HowARTH, John, solicitor,^ Quay-street, Manchester. 

HowoRTH, Henry H., M.A., F.S.A., St. James's Square, Manchester. 

Hunter, Joseph Weir, 17, January-street, Clarence-street, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock. 

Johnson, George B., Milton Terrace, Regent Road, Salford. 
Jones, Joseph F., Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Jones, Wiluam, Consolidated Bank, Salford. 

Kingsley, F. J., 48, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Kingsley, John, B. A., 48, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Kirk, Edward, 38, Buxton-street, Pendleton. 

Lawson, William, Limefield Terrace, Rushford Park, Levenshulme. 
Laycock, Samuel, Blackpool. 
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LaycocK, William, 4, Union-street, Church-street, Manchester. 
Lees, William, F.R.H.S., solicitor, Norfolk-street, Manchester, 
Legge, Alfred Owen, Eccles. 

LocKHART, Joseph C., 59A, Moeley-street, Manchester. 
Lyons, M. J., Broughton College, Bury New Road, Manchester. 

Maiden, Sampson, Stockport. 
Mellor, Allen, Peter-street, Oldham. 
Mellor, Zachary, Town Clerk, Rochdale. 
Meredith, William, Brazenose Club, Manchester. 
Milner, George, Moston House, Moston, Harpurhey. 
Mitchell, John, J. P. (Mayor), York House, Clitheroe. 
Moore, Frederick Selby, Rose Bank, Steven-street, Stretford. 
Morris, J. P., 17, Sutton-street, Tuebrook, Liverpool. 
Mortimer, John, 73, Burlington-street, Greeoiheys, Manchester. 

Neave, John, Shaw Heath, Stockport. 

Neild, James, 27, Ratcliffe-street, Oldham. 

Nesbitt, George, P.M. I. A., 19, Mount-street, Manchester. 

Newbigging, Thomas, Bedford House, Eccles. 

Newton, Richard, Dantzic-street, Manchester, and Church Lane, Moston. 

Nicholson, Albert, 62, Fountain-street, Manchester. 

Nodal, John H., TTie Grange, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

Norwood, the Rev. Samuel, B.A., F.G.S., Head Master of Whalley 

Grammar School, Whalley. 
Nutter, Henry, Burnley. 

Gates, William, Windsor Villa, Withington. 

O'Conor, the Rev. W. A., B.A., Upper Brook-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Ogden, Joseph, 97, Oxford-street, Manchester. 

0*NeILL, Arthur, Examiner and Times Ofhce, Manchester. 

Page, John, Markets and Manorial Rights* Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Parkinson, Richard, White House, Barr Hill, 154, Bolton Road, Pendleton. 

Parkinson, W. W., St. Ann*s Square, Manchester. 

Partington, J. H. E., Davenport, near Stockport. 

Perris, Rev. Henry W., Warrington. 

Phillips, J. S. R., F.S.S., 2, Essex Road, Sale. 

PiCTON, J. A., F.S.A., Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Plant, John, F.G.S., Peel Park, Salford. 

PoLLiTT, Robert, Bridge-street, Manchester. . 

Potter, Charles, Coppice-street, Wemeth, Oldham. 

Ramsden, William F., M.D., Dobcross, Saddleworth. 
Redfern, B. a., Victoria Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
Richardson, George, Drayton Cottage, Whalley Range. 
Robbsrds, Henry T., Newton Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 
Roberts, Lloyd, M.D., St. John-street, Manchester. 
Robertson, William, 'Hie Orchard, Rochdale. 
Ros^ R. M., 143, Radnor-street, Hulme. 

Rowley, Charles, jun., F.R.H.S., The Glen, Church Lane, Moston, 
Harpurhey. 

Samelson, Adolphus, M.D., St. John-street, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Sanderson, W. Walbank, F.R.H.S., Conservative Club, Manchester. 
Shields, Frederick J., A.S.P.W. (care of L. McLachlan). 
Shutt, Jonathan, 92, George-street, Cheetham Hill. 
Somerset, Richard Gay, Brazenose Club, Manchester. 
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Southern, James W., Bumage Lodge, Bumage Lane, by Levenshulme. 

SowERBUTTS, Eli, Market Place, Manchester. 

Standing, James, 13, Water-street, Todmorden. 

Stelfox, Joseph, Clarence Hotel, Manchester. 

Stevens, Sam, Chief Constable, Rochdale. 

Stott, a. Henthom, architect. King-street, Oldham. 

Sutton, Charles W., Free Library, Manchester. 

Sutton, J. Maule, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., M.R.C.P.L., M.R.C.S., J.P., D.L., 

Officer of Health for Oldham, 244, Great Clowes-street, Broughton, 

Manchester. 
Swinnerton, J. W., Rome, and Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

Taylor, John, Rostheme View, Park Road, Bowdon. 

Taylor, John EUor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Museum, Ipswich.- 

ToMLlNSON, Walter, St. John*s-street, Longsight. 

Tracy, WiUiam Burnett, Slade Lane, Levenshulme. 

TraICE, William H. J., Steven-street, Stretford. 

Turner, William A., The Laurels, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton. 

Udall, R. J., Market-street, Manchester. 

VeeVers, Harrison, Gas Offices, Bolton. 

Wade, Richard, 21, Park-street, Greenheys, Manchester. 

Wakefield, Arthur, Lyceum Library, Liverpool. 

Warburton, Samuel, Sunnyhill, Crumpsall. 

Ward, J. Pilkington, F.R.H.S., Marlborough Terrace, WHalley Range. 

Warner, Edward B., Spring Gardens, Manchester, 

WatKINSoN, Henry, 2, Essex-street, Manchester. 

Waugh, Edwin, Sagar-street, Strangeways, Manchester. 

Williams, Edward, Abbey Cottage, North Road, Droylsden. 

WiNKFiELD, Frederick A„ 7, Norfolk Terrace, Britannia Road, Fulhani, 

S.W. 
Wilson, Robert, Vermont House, Beswick. 
WoRTHiNGTON, Thomas, The Mount, Wythenshawe, Northenden. 





LIST OF MEMBERS, 

SHOWING THE YEAR OF ELECTION. 



The Founders:— 
1862— Charles Hardwick, Moss Side. 
„ EdMrinWaugh, Manchester. 

John Page, Old Trafford. 
,, Benjamin Brierley, Harpurhey. 
,, R. R. Bealey, Manchester. 



1863-5-8. W. Bentley, Buxton. 

„ Morgan Brierley, Saddleworth. 

,, T. J. Backhouse, Blackburn. 

„ Henry Backhouse, Blackburn. 

,, Charles Potter, Wemcth. 

„ George Hayes, Llandudno. 

„ John Mitchell, J.P., Clitheroe. 

,, Samuel Chatwocd, Bolton. 

,, George Healey, J. P., Windermere. 
t366 — Simpson Maiden, Stockport. 

,, Zachary Mellor, Rochdale. 
1867 — Samuel Buckley, Denton. 

„ W. F. Ramsden, M.D., Saddleworth. 

„ A. Henthom Stott, Oldham. 

,, William Evans, Manchester. 
.1868 — James Greenhalgh, Bolton. 

,, Harrison Veevers, Bolton. 

,, Robert PoUitt, Manchester. 
1869 — J. H. Nodal, Heaton Moor. 
1871 — T. Worthington, Northendeii. 
1872— Henry Briggs, Mottram. 

,, Samuel Crankshawe, Manchester. 

, , John Mortimer, Manchester. 

„ George Falkner, Manchester. 

,, Charles Rowley, Moston. 

,, George Milner, Moston. 

,, Robert Wilson, Beswick. 
F. R. Hollins, Ecclcs. 

,, James Dawson, West Gorton. 

,, John Ashton, Oldham. 

,, James Standing, Todmorden. 
1873 — John Carlisle, Clitheroe. 

„ William Hindshaw, Salford. 

,, Samuel Gradwell, Manchester. 

,, Edward Williams, Clayton. 

,, Joseph Cooper, New Mills. 

„ John Plant, F.G.S., Salford. 

F F 



1873— E. Gerard, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

W. Lawson, Levenshulme. 

James S. Dawton, Cheetham Hill. 

Joseph C. Lockhart, Manchester. 

Joseph Ogden, Manchester. 

George B. Johnson, Manchester. 
874 — James W. Southern, Levenshulme. 

Joseph W. Hunter, Manchester. 

Richard Parkinson, Manchester. 

W. Walbank Sanderson, F.R.H S', 
Manchester. 

W. E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L., F.S.S , 
Patricroft. 

Arthur O'Neill, Manchester. 

J. Eglington Bailey,' F.S. A., Stret 
ford. 

Walter Tomlinson, Manchester. 

James Brierley, Droylsden. 

John Adam Eastwood, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock. 

Richard Newton, Moston. 

Charles Estcourt, F. C.S., Man- 
chester. 

Eli Sowerbutts, Manchester. 

William Lay cock, Manchester. 

John Howarth, Manchester. 

John Goodier, Manchester. 

Edward B. Warner, Manchester. 

Edward Kirk, Eccles. 

James Collins, Manchester. 

Samuel Warburton, Crumpsall. 
875 — Albert Nicholson, Manchester. 

William Lees, F.R.H.S., Man- 
chester. 

Arthur Wakefield, Liverpool. 

William H. J. Traice, Stretfonl. 

John Edward Forbes, F.G.S., Man- 
chester. 

M. J. Lyons, Higher Broughton. 

A. Samelson, M.D., Manchester. 

Albert Hildebrandt, M.I.M.E., 
Manchester. 

Charles W. Sutton, Manchester. 

John Evans, Manchester. 
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Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A., Man- 
chester. 

Rev. Samuel Norwood,B. A., F.G.S., 
Whalley. . 

Alfred Allen, Manchester. 

Thomas Barlow, Heaton Moor. 

Benjamin A. Redfem, Manchester. 

Robert Ascroft, Oldham. 

Charles Buckley, Oldham. 

William Gregory, Pendleton. 

John Elce, Stalybridge. 

Abel Heywood, jun., Manchester. 

James Richard Hardy, Manchester. 
• Frederick A. Winkfield, London. 

James Nield, Oldham. 

Henry Watkinson, Manchester. 

David Chadwick, M.P., Manchester 
and London. 

Frederick Selby Moore, Stretford. 

Henry Thomas Crofton, Manchester 

William Burnett Tracy, Levcns- 
hulme. 

John Taylor, Bowdon. 

Lloyd Roberts, M.D., Manchester. 

Gustav Behrens, Manchester. 

W. W. Parkinson, Manchester. 

R. G. Somerset, Manchester. 

William Henry Bailey, Salford. 

Henry T. Robbei:ds, Longsight. 

Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A., Eccles. 

John H. Burton, Ashton. 

R. J. Udall, Manchester. 

J. Maule Sutton, M.Di., M.R.C.S.. 
J.P., D.L., Lower Broughton. 

George Nesbitt, F.M.LA., Man- 
chester. 

Allen Mellor, Oldham. 

Wm. Gouldthorp, Alderley. 

J. S. R. Phillips, F.S.S., Sale. 

Henry Heginbotham, M.R.C.S., 
F.R.H.S., J.P., Stockport. 

John Houghton Hague, Oldham. 

Allen Earnshaw, Davenport. 
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Charles Taylor Bryan, Chorlton-on- 

Medlock. 
John H. E. Partington, Manchester. 
Richard Gill, Manchester. 
William Robertson, Rochdale. 
Cornelius Dale, Manchester. 
J. H. Davies, Manchester. 
J. Pilkington Ward, F.R.H.S., 

Whalley Range. 
William Jones, Manchester. 
William Gamett, Lancaster. 
J. Neave, Stockport 
George Thomas, Manchester. 
Richard Wade, Manchester. 
Alfred Owen Legge, Manchester. 
J. W. Swinnerton, Rome. 
Rev. R. H. Gibson, R.A., 

Withington. 
R. Challenger Alcock, Manchester. 
Jonathan Shutt, Manchester. 
William A. Turner, Pendleton. 
Henry Nutter, Burnley. 
G. Frederick Heywood, Manchester. 
William F. Appleby, Manchester. 
William Brown, Manchester. 
Joseph F. Jones, Salford. 
John Kingsley, B.A., Manchester. 
J. W. Brooker, Withington. 
Sam Stevens, Rochdale. 
John Hall, Bolton. 
William Meredith, Manchester. 
John Angell, Manchester. 
Frederick J. Kingsley, Manchester. 
James Crompton, Manchester. 
John Cocks, Bredbury. 
William Gates, Withington. 
John Pownall Harrison, Manchester 
William Dawes, Manchester. 
Rev. Henry W. Perris, Warrington. 
J. Henry Dormer, London. 
David Fielden, Manchester. 
R. M. Ross, Hulme. 
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1866 -John E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Ipswich. 

Samuel Laycock, Blackpool. 

John A. Binns, Bradford. 
1868— T. Newbigging, Eccles. 
1869— Joseph Stelfox, Manchester 
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1869 -George Richardson, Manchester. 
1870— Charles Hadfield, Warrington. 
1 871— J. P. Morris, Liverpool. 
1873— J. A. Picton, F.S.A., Liverpool. 
1875— Frederick J. Shields, A.S.P. W. 
„ James Crossley, F.S.A. 
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The objects of the Manchester Literary Club are : — 

1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art j to promote 

research in the several departments of intellectual work ; 
and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or eluci- 

dating the art, literature, and history of the county. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in 

the furtherance of these objects can associate together. 

The Club may be described in the words of Professor 
Huxley (applied by him to a university) as ** a cor- 
poration which has [within its limits] charge of the 
interests of knowledge as such, and the business of 
which is to represent knowledge by the acquirements of 
its members, to increase knowledge by their investiga- 
tions, to diffuse knowledge by their teaching, and last, 
but not least, to create a respect for knowledge among 
their fellow-men by their personal example and influ- 



ence.'' 



I. 

Membership. 

The Club to consist of ordinary and honorary members. The 
domination of a candidate for ordinary membership must be 
Siigned by two members, and sent to the Honorary Secretary, 
who will bring the same, before the Council. If the nominee is 
resident within ten miles of Manchester he must have attended 
at least one of the ordinary meetings of the Club before the 
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ballot is taken. The nomination, if approved by the Council 
(acting as* a Ballot Committee, five of whom shall form a quorum), 
will be announced to the members, and a ballot will be taken at 
the next succeeding meeting. A majority of two-thirds to be 
requisite to secure election. Each new member shall have his 
election notified to him by the Honorary Secretary, and shall, at 
the same time, be furnished with a copy of the Rules of the Club, 
and be required to remit to the Treasurer, within one month, his 
entrance fee and subscription; and if the same be unpaid one 
month after his election, his name shall be struck ofif the list of 
members, unless he can justify the delay to the satisfaction of the 
Council. No new member shall participate in any of the advan- 
tages of the Club until he has paid his entrance fee and subscription. 
Nominations for honorary membership to be made by three sub- 
scribing members, the letter to the Honorary Secretary stating 
the services of the nominee, and the grounds of the nomination. 
The voting to take place in the same manner as for ordinary 
members. 

2. 
SUBSCRIFriONS. 

The subscription for ordinary members shall be fifteen shillings 
per annum, payable in advance, on the 29th of September in each 
year, and shall be paid to the Treasurer. New members shall 
also pay an entrance fee of half-a-guinea. No member whose 
subscription is unpaid on tlie ist of November shall be eivtitled 
to vote at any meeting. Any member may resign on giving one 
month's notice to the Honorary Secretary before the first Monday 
in October, otherwise he shall pay his subscription for the following 
session. The name of every member in arrear shall be placed 
conspicuously in the room in which the last meeting of the session 
is held, and if the subscription be not paid within one month 
after such meeting he shall cease to be a member, unless he can 
justify the delay to the satisfaction of the Council. All arrears 
may be sued for in the name of the President, Treasurer, or 
Honorary Secretary for the time being, in the Manchester County 
Court. See 17 and 18 Vic, cap. 112, sec. 25. 

3- 

MEETINGS. 

The ordinary session shall commence on the first Monday in 
October, and terminate on the last Monday in April; but special 
meetings may be held during the vacation, at the discretion of the 
Council, or on the requisition of any six members duly presented 
to the Honorary Secretary. The Club, during the ordinary ses- 
sion to meet on each Monday, at such place as the members may 
decide, and commence its proceedings not later than a quarter to 
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seven o'clock in the evening, by the Secretary reading the minutes 
of the previous weekly or other meeting ; 'after which the Presi- 
dent shall announce, or, if necessary, introduce the subject for 
reading or discussion. The subjects under discussion may be 
adjourned from time to time, but the business of the Club shall 
not continue later than ten o'clock. Each member shall have 
the privilege of introducing a friend to the meetings ; but no per- 
son so introduced shall take part in the proceedings unless invited 
to do so by the President, to whom the stranger's name shall be 
communicated on his entrance into the room. 



OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 

The business affairs of the Club shall be conducted by a 
Council, to consist of a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Trea- 
surer, a Secretary, and seven members, who shall be elected, by 
ballot, at the last meeting of the session in April, and hold office 
until the election of the Council in the next ensuing April A 
vacancy may be filled up at any ordinary meeting. The Council 
to sit, each regular meeting night, half an hour before the assem- 
bling of the Club. The Council shall have power to erase the 
name of any member from the books of the Club on due cause 
being shown. Two Auditors shall be appointed by the members 
at the ordinary meeting next preceding the final meeting of the 
session, to audit the Treasurer's accounts. A nomination paper 
for the selection of officers shall be placed on the table of the 
Club on each of the last four meetings of the session prior to the 
annual business meeting. No nominations shall be taken after 
the last meeting but one of the session. 



DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The duty of the President shall be to preside at the meetings 
of the Club, and to maintain order. His decision in all questions 
of precedence among speakers, and on all disputes which may 
arise during the meeting, to be absolute. In the absence of the 
President or Vice-Presidents at a quarter to seven o'clock, it shall 
be competent for the members present to elect a chairman. 

The Treasurer shall take charge of all moneys belonging to the 
Club, pay all accounts signed by the President, and submit his 
accounts and books for audit at the last meeting of the session in 
April. The Auditors shall, at the last meeting of the session, 
attend at the Clubroom and audit the accounts of the year, and, 
if correct, sign the same. 

The duties of the Honorary Secretary shall be to attend all 
meetings of the Council and Club ; enter in detail, as far as 
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practicable, the proceedings^ and names of persons present, at 
each meeting : to conduct the correspondence, file all letters 
received, and convene all meetings, by circular, if requisite. He 
shall also prepare and present to the Council at the last meeting 
of the session in each year, a report of the year's work, and, after 
confirmation by the Council, shall read the same to the members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections for the pursuit of special branches of literary work 
may at any time be formed by resolution of the Club, in con- 
formity with Rule 8 ; and the Council shall be empowered to 
frame bye-laws necessary for the government of any such sectidn. 

7- 

SYLLABUS AND ANNUAL VOLUME. 

The syllabus of the session shall be prepared in two sections — 
one to be issued, if possible, a week before the commencement 
of the session, viz., in the last week in September, and the other 
at Christmas. A copy of each shall be forwarded by the Secre- 
tary to every member. The report of the year, together with the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Club, shall be bound up at the 
end of each session, and a copy forwarded to every member. A 
list of the officers and members, with their full addresses, and the 
Treasurer's balance sheet, shall be appended to the report. 

. 8. 

ALTERATION OF RULES. 

No new rule, or alteration in these rules, or of the place of 
meeting, shall be made without a special meeting of the Club 
being convened for the purpose, of which seven days' notice must 
be given. 
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This rough hand-list was prepared for the Visit of the Manchester 
Literary Club to the Chetham Library^ Manchester^ on Tuesday, 
the igth ofjune, 1877 y and shows the books then exhibited. The 
references at the end of the titles are to the numbers in the Chetham 
Catalogue and to the pages in the Byrom Catalogue, 

William E. A. Axon. 



Notabilla Bibliothecae Chethamensis. 



Manuscripts. 

FIRDUSI. Sh£h N^meh. (7983) 

BACON (R.) Opera Medica. Vellum, Xlllth century. (11366) 

MATTHEW PARIS. Flores Historiarurn. Xllllh and XlVth cen- 
tury. With autographic corrections. ( 1 1 3 9 1 ) 

AUGUSTINUS (S.) Opera. XlVth century. (6682) 

BIBLIA Vulgata. XlVth century. (6689) 

HIPPOCRATIS. Liber Ypoc. de aere et aqua. XlVth century. 

(11380) 

HEBREW Pentateuch. XVth century. 

ROLLE (R.) Pricke of Conscience. XVth century. (8008) 

LYDGATE (John). Poems. XVth century. (6709) 

M ANDEVYLLE (Sir John). Travels. XVth century. (6 7 1 1 ) 

BRACO (P. de). De Jure Canonico. 1465. (6691) 

NEW TESTAMENT. Wycliffite Version. Vellum, XVth century. 

(6723) 

ARETINUS (L.) in libros Ethicorum Aristotelis. XVth century. 

(8001) 

[COLLECTION of Early English Poems] . Life of St. Dorothea, 
Torrente of Portyngle, and many others. XVth century. (8009) 

CHARTIER (Alain). OEuvres. Vellum, XVth century. (11362) 

HIGDEN (R.) Polychronicon translated into English by Trevisa, 

circa 1400. Vellum. (ii379) 

BIBLIA Latina. XVth centur>'. (6688) 

KALENDAR. XVth century. (6680) 

MISSALE Romanum. XVth century. (8007) 

ROMAN Psalter. [?] XVth century. (6717) 

LINDSAY (R.) History of Scotland. XVIth century. (6708) 
FLOWER (W.) Visitation of Lancashire. XVIth century. (6719) 

GG 
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BRADFORD (John). Prayers. XVIth century. ("367) 

LANDO (G.) Relation! del Viaggio in Inghilterra. XVIth century. 

(11386) 

KNYVETT (H.) Project for the Defence of England. 4to. 1596. 

(6703) 
NOWELL (A.) Commonplace Book. XVIth century. ("393) 

COMMONPLACE BOOK (from Farmer's Library). (8010-12) 

HOLLINGWORTH (R.) Mancuniensis. XVIIth century. (6700) 
KUERDEN (R.) Lancashire Collections. XVIIth century. (6702) 
ADLINGTON MS. XVIIth century. (11370) 

MANCHESTER Presbytery Minutes. 1646-60. (Transcript.) (i 1389) 
CRABTREE (W.) Book of Rates for Lancashire. XVIIth century. 

(1 1383) 
DUKINFIELD (Lady Daniel). Divine Music for Devotions. Oblong 
folio. XVIIIth century. 

BARRIT (Thomas). Lancashire Pedigrees. XVIIIth century. (8017) 

GRESWELL (Rev. J.) Manchester Collections. Folio. XVIIIth 
century. (11378) 

DEE (John). Mysteriorum liber primus Mortlaci. XVIIIth century. 

Transcribed for Dr. A. Clarke. ( 1 1 3 7 4) 

SOTHEBY (S. L.) Bibliographical Collections relating to English 
Literature. Folio. XlXth century. (Add.) 

CORSER (Rev. T.) Autograph Catalogue of his Library. XlXth cen- 
tury. (Add.) 



Printed Books. 

DIOMEDIS de Arte Grammatica. Venet.^ Jenson, circa 1 461-81. 

(5564) 
AULUS Gellius. Folio, Venei,^ Jenson, 1472. (6389) 

FASCICULUS Temporum omnes antiquorum cronicas complectens. 
Folio, in Universitate Louaniensi, 1476. (9602) 

PLUTARCH. Vitae. Folio, Venet., Jenson, E. P., 1478. (5806) 

CLAUDIANI (C.) Opera. E.P. 1482. (7850) 

ALFONTII regis castelle celestiu motuti tabule. 1483. (Add.) 

DURANTI (GuiL) Racionalis diuinorum officior. libri registrum. [1484] 

(82035 

HIGDEN (R.) Polychronicon. Folio, Wynken de Worde, 1485. 

(2519) 
COMESTOR (P.) Scholastica historia. Folio, Basd, i486. (Add.) 

HOMER. Opera. Folio, E.P. JFIorentice, 1488. (10880) 
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LACTANTIUS. Adversus Gentes. Folio, Vcnet, ;[488. (Add.) 
VORAGINE (J. de) Aurea Legenda. Folio, ZwoL^ 1490. (11052) 
SCOTUS (J. Duns). Scriptti super primo Sententiarum. Circa 1492. 

(Add.) 
SCHEDEL (H.) Liber Chronicorum. Folio, Norimb,y 1493. (2523) 
LIBER de Ecclesiasticis Scriptoribus. Folio, BaseL^ 1494. (Add.) 
VIRGIL. Bucolica. VVynandum de Worde. 4to, 1500. (Add.) 

MANTUANI (J. B.) Opera. Folio, (?) Bonon,, 1502. (Add.) 

REISCH (G.) Margarita Philosophica. 4to, -^n'^^wr^', 1503. (10217) 
CAPGRAVE (J.) Noua Legenda anglie. Wonadi de AVorde, 1506. 

(9376) 

FISHER (J., Bp. of Rochester.) Treatyse concernynge the Fruytfull 

Sayings of David. Wynkyn de Worde, 1508. (1508) 

GEYLER (J.) Navicula sive specula fatuorum. 4to, Argent.^ 151 1. 

(Add.) 

BERNARDINI DE BUSTI de singulis festivitatibus beate virginis. 
Folio, Hagenauy 1513. (1222) 

iESCHYLUS. Venet, Aldus, 15 18. (6158) 

THEURDANK. E.P. folio, Norimb., 1517. (6494) 

HENRY VIII. Assertio Septem Sacramentorum. 4to, London, 

Pynson, 152 1. (Add.) 

WHYTFORD (R.) Martyrloge after Salysbury use. 4to, London, 

Wynkyn de Worde, 1526. (2833) 

BIBLIA. Faris^ 1540. (Henry VIII.'s copy.) (11400) 

BORDE (Andrew). First boke of the introduction of Knowledge. 
4to, Lond.j Copeland, 1543. (6653) 

PRIMER. Folio, Lond., Grafton, 1546. (1087) 

LITURGY. K. Edw. VI. Folio, Lond, 1549. (1023) 

BIBLIA sacra iuxta vulgatti Joannis Benedicti Parisiensis theologi 
industria restituta. Secunda editio. Folio, Parisiis^ 1552. (8029) 

Formerly belonged to Bradford the Martyr. 

LAS CASAS (B. de). Breuissima relacion de la destrucyon de las 

Indias. 4to, Seuilla, 1352. (3328) 

BRADFORD (John). Letters. Lond,, 1553. (9374) 

ANACREON. 4to, Lat. H. Stephanus, 1554. . (5927) 

VIGO (F.) In Aristotelis Meteorlogicorum Commentarii. Folio, 
Lui. FariSy 1556. [With Dee's autograph.] (Add.) 

BECON (Thos.) Workes. Folio, Lond, Daye, 1564. (8190) 

BRADFORD (John). Letters. Folio, Lond, Day, 1564. (8192) 

HEYWOODE (John). Prouerbes. 4to, Lond., 1566. (6653) 

GRAFTON. Chronicle. Folio, London, Denham, 1569. (3436) 

ASCHAM (Roger). The Scholemaster. 4to, London, Daye, 1570. 

(6669) 
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GARIBAY. Compendio historial . . . . de Espafia. Folio, 
Ant,, Plantin, 1571. (3162) 

HYLL (T.) Profitable instruction of the Perfite ordering of bees. 
4to, London, 1574. (5453) 

R. S. The Choise of Change. 4to, London, ^585. (6653) 

CHURCHYARD (Thos.) Worthines of Wales. 4to, London, 1587. 

(6653) 

PHILELPHUS (F.) Carmina de Institutione Adolescentum. 4to, 
Venet, 1588. (11083) 

GREENE (R.) The Royall Exchange. Z^;///(?;/, Charlewood, 4to, 1590. 

(6653) 
BIBLE (The Bishops Version). Folio, Lond,, 1594. (34) 

DRAYTON (M.) Ideas Mirrore. 4to, Z^«^^;?, N. Linge, 1594. (Add.) 

JOANNIS Anglici. Rosa Anglica. 4to, ^«^^/. F/«//., 1595. (Add.) 

ACOSTA (J.) Historic delle Indie. 4to^ Venei., 1596. (9608) 

MONARDES (N.) Joyfull newes out of the new found world. Lond,^ 
AUde, 1596. (5453) 

BRADFORD (John). The Hurt of hearyng Masse. Lond^ 1596. 

(8679) 

BACON (R.) Myrrourof Alchimy. 4to, Z^«^<?;7, Creede, 1597. (4999) 

DARRELL (J.) Triall. Lond., 1599. (10252) 

EPIGRAMMES. 4to, circa 1600. (Add.) 

COGAN (Thomas). Haven of Health. Lond,, 160$. (10466) 

CAROLUS III., Lotharingae Dux. Pompae Funebres. Folio, 161 1. 

(10370) 
ANGELL (Christopher). Labor apud Turcas, 1617. (950) 

GUENEBALD (J.) Reveil de Chydonax. 4to, Z>(/'^«, 1621. (10151) 
MANDEVYLL (Sir John). Reyse. 4to, C^yMimderg, 1622, (9126) 

[HIGGESON] . New England's Plantations : Commodities and dis- 
commodities of that countrey. 4to, London, 1630. (2359) 

GALLERIA GIUSTINIANA. Folio, 163 1. (4517) 

HEYWOODE (Thomas). The Iron Age. 4to, Lond,, 1637. (6552) 

BASTWICK (John). Letany. 8vo, Lond,, 1637. (8184) 

ALDROVANDUS. Opera. Folio, Bologna, 1638. (5^96) 

SPELMAN (Sir H.) Concilia. Z^«/f., 1639-64. (9359) 

CHESHIRE. Volume of Tracts, 1641-1694. (9796) 

HERLE (C.) David's Song. /i^\.o, London, id dti, (8211) 
ANGIER (John). An Helpe to Better Hearts for Better Times. Svo, 

Land,, 1647. (S571) 

GAGE (T.) New Survey of the West Indies. 4to, Lond,, 1648. (2309) 

ELLESMERE (Thomas, Lord). Observations concerning the office 
of the Lord Chancellor. Lond,, 1651. (9303) 

LOVE (Christopher). Love's name lives. Lond,, 1651. (9937) 
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MOSLEY (Nicholas). ♦»x«r«*««. 8vo, Lond., 1653. (8871) 

UESTRANGE (R.) Intelligence and News. 4to, 1664. (Add.) 

EYE-SALVE for England. Lond., 1667. (9929) 

SCHURMAN (A. M. Ji) ^vMkn»U. Altona ad Albim,, i^^^. (10850) 
HEARNE (Thomas). Works. 65 vols., 1713 et. seq. (90) 

DEACON (Thomas). Private Devotions. London, I'ji^, (8743) 
MUSEUM Florentinum. 1731-62. (459^) 

C ARPENTIER (D. P.) Alphabetum T ironianum. Lat. , Fan's, 1 747 . 

(9166). 
GALERIE royale de Dresde. Folio, 1753-57. (4S18) 

ACTA Sanctorum. Folio, Ant, 1755. 

ANTICHITA d'Ercolano. Folio, 1757-92. (7184) 

HAMILTON (Sir W.) Etruscan Antiquities, 1766. (3782) 

BOUQUET. Recueil des Historiens des Gaules. Paris, 1786, (9599) 

With the continuations. 

GOUGH (R.) Sepulchral Monuments. Z^»^., 1786-96. (9732) 

MILLIN (L. F.) Antiquites Nationales. Paris, 1790-98. (10142) 

CASSAS (L. F.) Voyage pittoresque de la Syrie, &c. Folio, Paris, 
1798. (9099) 

HINDLEY (J. H.) Persian Lyrics. 4to, Lond,, 1800. (moo) 

LE VAILLANT (F.) Histoire Naturelle des Perroquets, 1801. (7595) 

EGERTON (F. H.) Life of Thomas Egerton, Lord EUesmere, Lord 
High Chancellor. Folio, Lond,, 1801. (9730) 

CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER Voyage pittoresque de la Grece. Folio, 
Paris, 1809-23. (9100) 

BIBLE. Codex Alexandrinus. Baber. Folio, Lond., 1816. (6726) 
STOTHARD (C.) Monumental Effigies. Lofid, 1817. (10388) 
WRANGHAM (F.) Life of Sir F. Sidney. 1820. (10874) 

Only twenty-five printed. 

HOBSON (Edward). British Mosses. Manch., 1822. (io545) 

PERTZ (G. H.) Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Folio, Hanov., 

1826. (9606) 

BLORE (E.) Monumental Remains. Lond., 1826. (9776) 

AUDUBON (J. J.) Birds of America. 1826. (10497) 

WALLICH (N.) Plantae Asiaticae rariores. Lond,, 1830. (10508) 

LINDLEY. Sertum Orchideum. 1838. (10504) 

TAYLOR (John). Poems. 8vo, Ziz;<?/^., 1839. (11 208) 

With an interesting presentation inscription. 

GOULD (John):— 

Birds of Europe. Z^^^., 1832-37. (10500) 

Birds of Australia, London, 1840-5. (10503) 
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AGASSIZ (L.) Poissons fossiles. Nmchatel^ 1833. (10509) 

BATEMAN (J.) Orchidaceae of Mexico. Folio, Z^«//., 1837. (10498) 

WALLIS (John). Eight Letters concerning the Blessed Trinity. Lond.^ 
1840. (From a MS. belonging to Mr. Crossley.) (9008) 

WILSON (Lea). Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, and other Books of the 
Holy Scriptures in English. Londotiy 1845. (8162) 

MANCHESTER SCRAPBOOK. Circa \Z^q. ("399) 

PERRET(L.) Catacombes de Rome. Folio, /^d^m, 1851-6. (9356) 

GARUCCI (R.) Graffiti de Pompei. Oblong folio, Paris, 1856-60. 

(Add.) 

WELLESLEY (Henry). Canzone in lode di Bella Donna. Oxford, 
1851. (1113O 

ORMEROD (G.) Miscellanea Palatina. Privately printed, 1851. 

(10095) 

SIMMS (C.S.) Footprints. Sy o, Manch., 1S61. (11197) 

Only sixty copies printed. 
DE TRIBUS Impostoribus. i8mo, Paris, 1861. (Add.) 

SHAKSPERE (W.) Works, edited by Halliwell. Folio, 1863. (Add.) 
SWEDENBORG (E.) Autographa. Folio, Ifolmics, 1870. (Add.) 
HEREFORD Mappa Mundi. Facsimile. 1874. (Add.) 

ARBER (E.) Transcript of Stationers' Company's Register. 4to, 
. 1875. (Add.) 

HALLIWELL Broadsides. 30 vols. 

A collection of more than 3,000 broadsides, ballads, proclamations, and MS. 
poems, on a great variety of subjects, and ranging in date from the XVth to 
the XVIIIth century. No. 2193 is a handbill printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
and is unique. 
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THE BYROM LIBRARY. 



Manuscripts. 

HYMNORUM de Sanctis CoUectio cum Notis. Manuscript of the 
XlVth century, upon vellum, small folio. P. 239. 

THE LIFE of Jesus Christ upon vellum, small 8vo. XVth cen- 
tury. P. 239. 

EVANGELIA in Dominicis et Festis. Of the XVth century, upon 
vellum, small folio. P. 239. 

HORiE. A Book of Prayers of the XVth century, written upon vel- 
lum, 4to. P« 239. 

GUI DE CHAULIAC. Here bigynnethe the Inventorie, or the 
CoUectorie 1 Cirurgicale parte of medic)me. Compiled and Complete 
1 the fere of our Lord 1363, by Gwydone & Gy. de Caulhiaco, 
Cirurgien maistren in medicyne and doctor of Phisic in y* fulle 
clere studie of montis pessulani. 1 moutepelers, w^ some addicions 
of y* doctores necessary to y* forsaide arte or crafte. P. 244. 

AULI GELLII Noctes Atticae. Manuscript of the XVth century, 
upon vellum. P. 246. 

LINI Colucii Pierii Salutati, de Stignano, cancellarii Florentiae libri 
duo de saeculo et religione, &c. Vellum, XVth century. P. 246. 

SCHOLA Salemitana Versus Medicinales, editi a magistro et docto- 
ribus Salemitanis. With other medical tracts. 1500. P. 243. 

TRACTATUS de Nigromatia. 4to, XVIth century. P. 245. 

BENNETT (William). Conclave Cordis, Consolatio Mentis. 1634. 

P. 241. 

MANCUNIENSIS Annales, or the History of the Town of Man- 
chester, and what is most memorable concerning it 8vo, XVIIth 
century. (1 Hollingworth.) P. 247. 

QUEVEDO y Villegas (F. de). Lagrimas de Hieremias Castellanas, 
ordenando y declarando la letra Hebrea, con Paraphrasi y Com- 
mentarios. XVIIth century, 4to. Contains also : — 

LOPEZ (G.) Libro del Apocalipso. P. 239. 
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Printed Books. 

LACTANTIUS, Opera. Editio secunda. In domo Petri de Maximo, 
Mcccclxviii. P. 126. 

" Hoc Conradus opus Suueynheym ordine miro 
Amoldusq simul Pannarts una ede colendi, 
Gente theotanica : Rome expediere sodales. " 

AUGUSTINUS (Sanctus Aurelius). De Civitate Dei. The initial 
letters illuminated in gold and colours. Folio. Romae^ per Conr, 
Sweynheym et A. Pannartz, 1470. P. 13. 

THOMAS a KEMPIS (Sanctus). Opera, Sermones ac Epistolae 
devotique tractatus. ($0tbi( litttet, without pagination, signature, 
or catchword. 219 leaves, 32 lines to the page, folio, sine anno 
vel loce sed [Utrecht, N. Ketelaer, circa 1474] . P. 214. 

ARISTOTELES. Incipit prefacio Leonardi Aretini in libros ethi- 
corum. Colophon, Explicit textus ethicorum Aristotelis per leonardu 
arretinti lucidissime translatus correctissimeq. Impressus Oxoniio, 
Anno dni. Mcccclxxix, 4to. P. 10. 

CORDIALE de quatuor novissimis. (S^tMc XtM^y 71 leaves, 25 lines 
to the page, without signature^ numeral, or catchword, 4to. Sine 
loco vel anno sed circa 1480. P. 60. 

GREGORIUS IX. Nova decretalium Compilatio. %xiXttX$ ®0tftici#t 
MS. notes in a contemporary hand, folio. Impressa Basiliae^ A. M. 
Wenzler, i486. P. 97. 

MAGNINUS MEDIOLANENSIS. Regimen Sanitatis. 4to, Im- 
pressum in domo Johannis de Westfalia in univers. Lovaniensi, 
i486. 143. 

GERSON (Joannes Cancellarius Parisiensis) de ymitatione Cristi, 
cum tractatulo de Meditatione Cordis. %VAx6$ ^SS^x6$i i6mo, 
Finiunt, felicitur per Johannem Zeiner Ulmens, 1487. P. 92. 

[SACROBOSCO (Joan. De)] . Sphaera Mundi una cum additionibus 
contra delyramenta Joan, de Monteregio et Georgii Purbachii in 
motus planetarum theoricae. Woodcut frontispiece, 4to, Vmet,^ per 
GuUiel. de Tridino de Monteferrato, 1491. P. 183. 

HILTON [or Hylton] (Walter, Carthusian monk of the monastery of 
Syon). The Scale of Perfection. Folio ( Wynkyn de Worde, West- 
minster )i i494« P. 109. 

OFFICIUM beatae Marise virginis, secundum usum Romanum. 8vo, 
Fatis^ Verard, 1495. P. 136. 

EXEMPLA Sacrae Scripturae ex veteri et novo testamento collecta. 
%xVxd^ (SotftiWiel, i2mo, par 1500. P. 29. 

GERSON (Joannes). De Imitatione Christi et de Contemptu Omnium 
Vanitatum Mundi. g^itferiiSl i&tfMo,$ (the first leaf wanting), i6mo, 
Fan'siis, pro Johanne Parvo, 1501. P. 92. 
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THE ORDYNARYE of Ciysten Men. Neweley Histoiyed and 
translated out of Frenshe in Englysshe. Woodcuts, M»tk Ittttt, 
4to, emprynted in the qrte of London, in the Flete Strete, in the 
Sygne of the Sonne, by Wynken de Worde, the yere of our Lorde 
Mcccccii. P. 164. 

NIPHUS fEuthicus Augustinus). De Nostrarum calamitatum causis 
liber, giittevijei (StfthMHf folio, Venetiis, per Bonetum, locatelluni, 

1505- With aulpgraph of Dr. Dee. P. 1 16. 

ERASMUS (Desiderius Roterodamus). Precatio Dominica in septem 
portiones distributa. Woodcuts, 8vo, Basil, 1523. P. 80. 

LIECHTENBERGER (Joannes). Prognosticationes, 4to, 1526. 

TORY (Geofroy, de Bourges). Champ Fleury, au quel est contenu 
TArt et Science de la deue et vraye proportion des lettres attiques, 
vulgairement lettres Romaines, proportionn6es selon le corps et 
visage Humain. Woodcuts, folio, Paris, G. Tory, 1529. P. 218. 

PHILOPONUS (Joannes Grammaticus). In Posteriora resolutoria 
Aristotelis Commentarium ; Incertus Author, et Eustratius in eadem 
Grsece. Folio, Venet,, in aedibus Haeredum Aldi Manutii, 1534. 

P. 176. 

HERBOLARIO Volgare, nel quale se dimostra a Conoscer le Herbe 
e le sue virtu, &c. Woodcuts, i2mo, Vinegia^ 1536. P. 105. 

ERASMUS (Desiderius Roterodamus). The Paraphrase of Erasmus 
Roterdame upon y*» Epistle of Saint Paule unto his discyple Titus. 
Translated into englysshe (by Leonard Cox), ^tocft XttttXy i6mo. 
Iraprented by John Byddell, in Flete Strete, n, d, 1536. P. 80. 

RIDLEY (Lancelot) of Cantorbury. An Exposytion in Englyshe upon 
the Epistyll of Saynt Paule to the Phillippians, gathered out of Holy 
Scriptures and of the Olde Catholike doctours of the Church, and of 
the best authors that now adayes do write. ^lAjrtt XtHttj T6mo. 
Piynted at Cantorbury by John Mychell, n. d, P. 188. 

CLICHTOVEUS (Jodocus). De Doctrina Moriendi Opusculum. 
24mo» Antuf.y 1538. . P. 57. 

With Becon's autograph. 

THE NEWE TESTAMENT, both in Latine and Englishe, eche 
correspondent to the other after the vulgare texte, communely called 
S. Jeromes, faythfullye translated by Johan HoUybushe {i*e. Miles 
Coverdale). ^Ilirft ItUtt^ 4to, Southwarke^ by James Nicolson, 
153S. P. 27. 

HUTTEN, (Ukich von). Of the Wood called Guaiacum that healeth 
various diseases. Translated into English by Thomas Paynel. 4to, 
London, Tho, Berthelet, 1540. §!;»(& \MtK. P. 115. 

SAVONAROLA (Jeronimo). Prediche quadragesimale, Corrette da 
Lorenzo Viuvoli. i2mo, Vinegia, 1544. P. 195. 

THE BYBLE, now lately with Create Industry and diligence recog- 
nised [by Edm. Becke, after Travemers Recognition] with notes to 
the Chapters, and Tyndal's Prologues, Woodcuts, ^toftt Xtttn^ 
1549, fol. Imprinted at London, by John Daye and Willyam Seres. 
HH P. 26, 
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CRANMER (Thomas, Abp. of Canterbury). A defence of the trae 
and Catholike doctrine of the Sacrament of the body and bloud of 
our Saviour Christ, with a Confutation of sundry Errors concemying 
the same. ^Utft Ittttt^ 4to (Zond., by Reynold Wolfe, 1550). P. 6a, 

TURNER (William). The Huntyng of the Romyshe Wolfe. [Second 
edition.] i6mo, 1554. P. 221. 

PONET (John, Bishop of Winchester). An apologie fully answering 
by scriptures and aunceant Doctors, a blasphemose book gatherid 
by D. Steph. Gardiner, D. Smyth, of Oxford, Pighius, &c., and of 
late set furth, under the name of Thomas Martin, against the Godly 
Mariadge of Priests. i6mo, 1556.. P, 180. 

A TREWE MIRROUR or Glase, wherein we maye beholde the 
woful state of thys our realme of Englande set forth in a Dialogue 
betwene Eusebius and Theophilus. (SifMAt Ittttt, i6mo. Im- 
printed anno dom. 1556. P. 153. 

MAGNA CHARTA et cetera antiqua statuta. i6mo, Landy Thomas 
Marshe, 1556. P. 143. 

PETRUS HYSPANUS. The Treasuri of Helth, contaynyng many 
Profytable Medicines, gathered out of Hipocrat, Galen, and Avicen. 
Translated by Humfre Lloyd ; with the Aphorismes of Hipocrates 
and Jacobus de partibus. ^latlt IttttX, i6mo {Lond,\ 1558. P. 175. 

BRADFORD (John). All the Examinations of the Constante Martir 
of God, M. John Bradforde, before the Lorde Chauncellour, B. of 
Winchester, B. of London. &c., and his private talk and conflictes 
in prison, ^toi^ ItHttf i6mo. Imprinted at London, in Fleet 
Strete, by Wm. Griffith, 1561. P. 37. 

[LANGLAND, R.] Vision of Pierce Plowman. 4to. Impr3n[ited at 
London by Owen Rogers, 1561. P. 128. 

AELFRIC (Abbot of St. Albans). A Testimonie of Antiquitie, 
shewing the Auncient fayth in the Church of England touching the 
sacrament of the body and bloude of the Lord, publikely preached 
in the Saxons tyme in Anglo Saxon and English, with a preface by 
Matt. Parker, Abp. of Canterbury. i2mo, by John Day, 1566. 

P. 4. 

THOMAS a KEMPIS (Sanctus). The imitation or following of 

Christ. ^latfc XtHtXy i6mo, Lond., H. Denham, 1568. P. 214. 

LIBER Precum publicarum in Ecclesia Anglicana. 8vo, London^ 

1574- ^' 137' 

AUGUSTINUS (Sanctus Aurelius). Certain select prayers, gathered 
out of S. Augustine's Meditations, also his Manuell, or booke of the 
Contemplation of Christ. ^larb UttW, Printed within Woodcut 
Borders, i2mo, London, by John Daye, 1577. P. 13. 

AUGUSTINUS (Sanctus Aurelius, S. Bemardus, etc.) Meditationes. 

P. 13- 

[WIBORNE (P.)] . A checke or reproofe of M. Howlets untimely 

shreeching in her Majesties eares ; with an answeare to the reasons 
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alleadged in a discourse thereunto annexed, why Catholikes (as they 
are called) refuse to goe to church, wherein the papists traiterous 
doctrine and demeanour towards our soveraigne is unfolded. |l|Iltt& 
tttUt, 4to, Zond., T. Dawson, 1581. P. 233. 

CATHARINA (D.) Senensis virg. Sanctiss Dialogi divinam sapien- 
tiam ad spiritualem vitam Complectentes, per D. Raymundum a 
Vineis in Catinum conversi, in old red morocco, from Sir Kenelm 
Digby's collection, with his arms on the sides, and monogram on 
the back. 8vo, Ingolsiadii^ 1583. (Sir K. Digby's copy.) P. 49. 

DEE (Joannes, D.D.) Monas Hieroglyphica, ad Maximilianum 
Romanorum, etc., Regem. 8vo, Franco}, iS9i« !*• ^6. 

MELVILL (Elizabeth, Lady Culross). A godly dreame, &c. ^tot& 
XtMtty i6mo. (]) 1603. P. 150. 

D [A VIES] Jfohn] , of Hereford. The scourge of Folly, consisting of 

Satyricall Epigrams, and others in Honor of many noble and worthy 

persons of our land, together with a pleasant descant upon most 

- English Proverbes. izmo, Zond,, 1611, P. 65. 

GIL (Alexander). Logonomia Anglica, qua gentis Sermo facilius 
addiscitur, secundo edita. 4to, Lend., 162 1. P. 93. 

BROWNE (David). Calligraphia, or the arte of Faire Writing. 
i2mo, Sainct-AndreweSj by Edw. Raban, 1622. P. 40. 

SUCQUET (Antoine). Le chemin de la vie Etemelle, translate par 
le R. P. Pierre Morin. Plates by A. Bolswert. 8vo, Anvtrs, 1623. 

P. 209. 

HOURES of Prayer. London, 1627, tditclt Utt^^ ismo. P. 136. 

REYNOLD (John, D.D.) The Overthrow of Stage Playes by the 
way of controversie betwixt D. Gager and D. Rainoldes, wherein is 
proved that it is not onely unlaufuU to be an actor, but a beholder 
of those vanities ; with certaine Latine letters betwixt Maister 
Rainoldes and Doct. Gentiles. Second edition, 4to, Oxford, 1629. 

P. 188. 

CRASHAW (Richard). Epigrammatum Sacrorum liber. i2mo, 
Cantab*, 1634. P. 62. 

HERBERT (George). The Temple, Sacred Poems, and Private 
Ejaculations. Third edition, i2mo, Camb,, 1634. P. 106. 

HERMETISCHER Wunderbaum, Aus dem Hermetischenlustgarten 
getragen durch Anonymum von Feldtaw. Curious symbolical 
plates, 4to, Franckf,, 1635. ^- ^^^' 

MARCI (Joannes Marcus). Idearum Operatricium Idea. 4to, Prag,, 
1635. P. 146. 

BRATHWAIT (Richard). A Spiritual Spicerie, containing sundrie 
sweet Tractates of Devotion and Piety. 12 mo, Lond., 1638. P. 37. 

B[ULWER] (John). Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbe mans 
friend. Frontispiece by Marshall, i2mo, Lond,, 1648. P. 42. 

CUSANUS (C.) The Idiot, in four Books of Wisdome, the Minde, 
and Statick Experiments. i2mo, Lond,, 1650. P. 64. 
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HERMES TRISMIGISTUS. The Divine Pymander, in XVII Books, 
translated by Doctor Everard. i2mo, Land,, 1650. P. 106. 

PEYREYRE (Isaac de la). Praeadamitae, sive Exercitatio super 
Pauli ad Romanos epist, v. 12-14, quibus inducuntur primi Homines, 
ante Adamum Conditi. i2mo, 1655. P. i75* 

BELL (William, pastor of Highton, Lancashire). Incomparable 
Company Keeping, or a Conversation on Earth in Heaven. i2mo, 
Lond,, 1656. P. 21. 

MAIERUS (Michael). Themis Aurea, the Lawes of the Fraternity 
of the Rosie Crosse. i2mo, Lond,^ 1656. P. 144. 

BECK (Cave). The Universal Character, by which all the Nations in 
the World may understand one anothers Conceptions out of one 
common Writing, Frontispicie by Faithorne, containing a whole 
length portrait of the Author. 8vo, Lond,^ 1657. P. 19. 

HOLLINWORTH (Richard, of Manchester). The Holy Ghost on 
the Bench, other spirits at the Barre, or the Judgment of the Holv 
Spirit on the spirits of the times. Second edition, i2mo, Lona.^ 
1657. P. III. 

KOTTERUS (Christopher, Chr. Poniatovia, et Nicol Drabicius). Lux 
in Tenebris, hoc est Prophetiae Donum, quo Deus Ecclesiam Evan- 
gelicam in Regno Bohemiae, etc, sub ejus persequutionem omare 
ac paterne solari, dignatus est. Curious emblematical plates of 
their visions, &c. 4to, sine loco, 1657. P. 61. 

CROMWELL (Oliver). Musarum* Cantabrigiensium Luctus et 
Gratulatio, in Funere Oliveri Protectoris et de Ricardi successione. 
4to, Cantab ^ 1658. P. 62. 

DEE (John, D.D.) True and faithful narration of what passed for 
many years between him and some spirits, tending (had it suc- 
ceeded) to a general alteration of most states and kingdoms in the 
world ; with letters of sundry great men, out of the original copy 
in the library of Sir R. Cotton, with a preface by Meric Casaubon, 
D.D. Frontispiece, containing portraits of Paracelsus, Roger Bacon, 
Dr. Dee, Edw. Kelly, &c. Foho, Lofid,^ 1659. P. 66. 

SPIRITUAL Journey of a Young Man towards the Land of Peace, 
to live therein essentially in God, who met with three sorts of 
disputes, with some proverbs of old age, and a spiritual dialogue, 
with a round or chorus-dance, whereunto the vain heathenish lusts 
assemble, and dancing hand in hand, skip and jump to HelL 
Translated out of Dutch. 4to, Lond., 1659. P' 205. 

HARVEY (Gulielmus, M.D.) Exercitationes Anatomicae de motu 
Cordis et sanguis circulatione. 24mo, Lond,y 1660. P. 103. 

DALGARNO (Georgius). Ars Signorum, vulgo Character universalis 
et lingua Philosophica. i2mo, Lond,, 166 1. P. 64. 

BOLSWERT (Boetius a). Duyfkens en Willemynkens Pelgrimagie 
tot haren beminden binnen Jerusalem. Woodcuts, i2mo, Utrecht, 
1662. P. 33. 
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WITHER (George). Tuba Pacifica: seasonable Precautions whereby 
is sounded forth a retreat from the War intended between England 
and the United Provinces of Lower Germany. 8vo. Imprinted 
for the Author, and is to be disposed of rather for love than money. 
1664. P. 236. 

LETI (G.) II Sindicatio di Alexandro VII. i2mo., 1668. P. 133. 

MILTON (John). Paradise Regained, with Sampson Agonistes. First 
edition, Svo, London^ 167 1. Contemporary MS. corrections. P. 152, 

MANNI (G. B.) : 

Rittratti della Morte. Ven^t, 1675. 

II Tribunale intolerabile di Dio giudicante. Venety 167 1. 

La Prigione etema dell* Inferno. Venef,, 1673. P. 14^. 

HICKES (Thomas). Dialogue between a Christian and a Quaker, 
wherein is represented some of the chief opinions of the Quakers. 
Second edition, Svo, London^ 1673. P 108. 

FAIRFAX (Nathaniel, M.D.) Treatise of the Bulk and Selvedge of 
the World. Svo, Lond.^ 1674. P. 82. 

PETER (John). Artificial Versifying, a new way to make Latin verses, 
Svo, Lond., 1678. P. 174. 

HEDELIN (Francis, Abbot of Aubignac). The whole art of the stage, 
with curious observations which may be of great use to the Authors, 
Actors, and Spectators of Plays, with account of the stage and plays 
of the ancients. 4to, Lond,^ 1684. P. 104. 

TAITH neu siwmai y Pererin tan rith new Gyflfelybiaeth Breuddwyd 
[the Pilgrim's Progress in Welsh} i2mo, Liundaifiy 1688. P. 42. 

MISCHIEF of Intemperance occasioned by the death of a young 
gentleman who shortened his days by immoderate drinking. Svo, 
LondaUy 1691. P. 117. 

S ADDUCISMUS Debellatus, or a True Narrative of the Sorceries and 
Witchcrafts by the Devil and his Instruments upon Mrs. Christian 
Shaw, of Bargarrin, Renfrewshire ; a journal of her sufferings ; trial 
and execution of seven of those Witches, &c. 4to, Lond,^ 1698. 

P. 193. 

JONES (J., M.D.) Practical Phonography, or the Art of rightly 
speling \sic\ and writing Words by the Sound thereof and rightly 
sounding and reading Words by the sight thereof. 4to, London^ 
1701. P. 121, 

THE EXPERT Orthographist. Teaching to write English exactly 
according to the doctrine of sounds. Svo, Lond,^ 1704. P. 164. 

JACKSON (John). Mathematical Lectures read to the Mathematical 
Society at Manchester. Svo, Manchester^ 17 19. P. 118. 

MENKEN (M.) De la Charlatanerie des Savans. Front., i2mo. 
La Haye^ 1721. P. 150. 

MATHER (Cotton, D.D.) Remarks on the Earthquake in New 
England. i2mo, Boston^ 1727. P. 149. 
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OWEN Qames). Jacobite and Nonjuring Principles examined in a 
letter to the Master Tool of the faction at Manchester, with remarks 
on Dr. [Deacon's] ** Christian Catechism." ^wo, Manchester, i^^l. 

P. 1 66. 

GRIMSHAW (Revd. William, minister of Haworth, Yorkshire). 
Answer to a Sermon against the Methodists, by G. White, of Colne, 
in Lancashire. 8vo, Preston, 1749. P. 98. 

BALFOUR (William). Hereafter, or a philosophical enquiry into the 
place and nature of Heaven and Hell. 8vo, Manchester, 1752. 

P16. 

RUDD (Sayer, minister of Walmer, Kent), npofipo^o?, or observations 
on the English letters, being an attempt to reform our alphabet 
and manner of spelling. 8vo, Lond., 1755. P. 191. 

PERCIVAL (Thomas). Letter on the disputes betwixt the Check 
Makers of Manchester and their Weavers. Svo, Halifax, 1758. 

P. 174. 
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PUBLICATIONS ISSUED IN THE TWO COUNTIES 

DURING 1876. 



Works Publifhed in Lancaftiire and 
Chefhire, 

During the Year 1876. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

'T'HE present List of Works published in Lancashire and Cheshire 
during the year r8j6 has been prepared under the auspices of 
the Manchester Literary Club, and in consequence of a suggestion 
made by its Fre^dent, Mr. J. H. Nodal. A circular was addressed to 
all booksellers in the two counties who were known to be engaged in 
printing books and pamphlets, and their replies form the basis of the 
present attempt In some few conspicuous cases the information re- 
quested was not given. Numerous additions were made from private 
sources of information, and the list, if not exhaustive, will, it is 
thought, give a fuller conception of the activity of the publishing trade 
in our midst than has hitherto been possible. 

It owes its origin to 3 strong impression that the titles of many 
works printed outside London escape the notice of the editors of the 
existing bibliographical periodicals. The accuracy of this impression 
is amply vindicated by the present list. It enumerates 247 publica- 
tions and 30 privately printed works, and of these only 31 are 
entered in the English Catalogue for 1876. 

A number of these are, it may be said, of small moment. At all 
events they form an element of the literary activity of the district, and 
are, to a certain extent at least, indicative of its intellectual status 
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and the tendencies of its culture; To exhibit these fuQy it would be 
necessary to have an accurate list, not only of the works printed in 
our Lancashire and Cheshire towns, but also of books by natives of 
those counties which see the light elsewhere. An attempt has been 
made to do this in the present instance ; but in no case could entire 
success be expected, and, least of all, in a first essay. Notwith- 
standing this inevitable imperfection, the list will repay careful 
attention. The titles have been classified, and show the following 
results : — 



••• ••• ..• ... .t. ..• 



... .•• 



••• *•• 



••• ... 



... 



... *•• 



... ... ••• ... 

.•• .*• ... ... ... ••• ... ... 



• .. 



Publications of Societies 

History ... 

jiiosTcsi^Dy ... ... ... ••• ... .•• ... ,.. ,,, 

Topc^japhy and Travels 
Science, including Medicine 
Law 

Theology 

Politics and Social Questions 

Education and Philology (including School Books) 

Poetry 

Fiction 

Art ... 

Music 

General Literature 

Catalogues 

Almanacs 



... •• • 



... ... ... ... 



... ••• ... ... 



••• ••• •«• 

*. ... ... ... 
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••. 
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25 

2 

6 

25 
20 

2 

28 

37 

30 
12 

12 

2 

6 

22 

4 
10 
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>.. ••. ••• ... 20 

Books ajid Pamphlets by Lancashire Authors, published else* 
wnere ••• •*. ••• •• ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• cso 



Privately printed • ••• ... .« 

id:" " " 
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The relative production of the various localities may be thus 

stated : — 



Accrington ... 

Barrow 

Blackburn ... 

Bolton 

Burnley 

Onester ... ... «■ 

Dalton-in-Fumess 
jLccies ... ... . < 

Fleetwood 



... 



I 

4 


Liverpool ... 
Manchester... 


5 


Prescot 


2 


Preston 


I 
2 

3 


Stockport ... 
Southport ... 
Todmorden... 


5 

I 


Warrington... 
Wigan 



46 

170 

3 
I 

I 

2 

3 
4 
I 



These figures certainly underestimate the work of the publishing trade 
in all, or nearly all, the localities named. Some books are not printed 
at the places named on their title pages, but at Manchester or Liver- 
pool. The discrepancies between the place of publication and of 
printing are in some cases still more marked* 
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It remains for the book trade of the two counties to decide 
whether a Est of this nature has sufficient value to be worth con- 
tinuance. The cost of this first issue has been entirely defrayed by 
the Manchester Literary Club; and if a sufficient number of persons 
intimate their desire to subscribe for a similar list for 1877, it will be 
continued, but not otherwise. 

Should the enterprise be continued, the subsequent issues will 
fxmtain several features which it has not been found practicable to 
include in the present Amongst these will be references to the en- 
gravings of Lancashire and Cheshire archaeology, architecture, and 
scenery which appear in the illustrated journals ; and to the investi* 
gations of historians, savants, and antiquaries in elucidation of the 
past and present condition of the district 



L— TRANSACTIONS AND PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 

Chester Architectural, ARCHiEOLOGiCAL, and Historic Society 
FOR THE County, City, and Neighbourhood: 

Journal. Double part, X. and XI. Chester : printed at the Courani 
Office, for the Members of the Society, 1876. 8vo, pp. xiv., 183 
to 324. Twenty-four maps and engravings. 

Contents.— On the Roman Roads and Occupation in North Cheshire, 
by John Robson, M.D. Account of the Roman Remains discovered at Wil- 
derspool, near Warrington (the presumed Condate of Antonine), by James 
Kendrick, M.D. Henry IV., Part i. : being an attempt to connect some 
Cheshire persons, circumstances, and places with Shakspere's drama of this 
name, by William Beamont Chester in its Early Youth ; or the Colony 
of Deva, seen by the light of the Roman Remains discovered there, by 
Thomas Hughes, F.S.A. Obituary Notice of George Ormerod, D.C.L. 
by T. H[ughes]. On Puritanism in Chester in 1637 : an Account of the 
Reception of William Prynne, by certain Inhabitants of the City of Chester, 
when on his way to be imprisoned in the Caernarvon Castle, by Rev. Canon 
Blomfield. Chester Races in 1754. Warrington Local Sketches : being 
Notes and Representations of some Ancient Houses, etc., on that side of 
Cheshire, by James Kendrick, M.D. Abstract of Proceedings, List of 
Members, etc. 

Chester Society of Natural Science: 

Fifth Annual Report. Chester : G. R. Griffith. Cr. 8vo, pp. 24* 

Including report of the inaugural address by Professor T. Mc. Kenny 
Hughes, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. — The Society published in 1874 the first 
number of Proceedings, but no more have yet been issued. The part issued 
coaUioyed : On Birds ol^rved in Wirral, Cheshire, by J. F. Brockholes. 
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Chetham Society: 

Volume 96. Chetham Miscellanies, Vol. V. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Raines, M.A., F.S.A., containing : (i) A Description of 
the State, Civil and Ecclesiastical, of the County of Lancaster, 
about the year 1590, by some of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Chester. From the original MS. in the Bodleian. Pp. xv., 48. 
(2) A Visitation of the Diocese of Chester, by John, Archbishop 
of York, held in the Chapter House of Collegiate and Parish 
Church of Manchester, 1590; with the Archbishop's Correspon- 
dence with the Clergy. From the MS. in the Bodleian. Pp. 22, 
plate. (3) Letters on the Claims of the College of Arms in Lan- 
cashire in the time of James the First ; by Leonard Smethley 
and Randle Holme, Deputy Heralds. Pp. xx., 38. (4) The 
Easter Rolls of Whalley in the years 1552 and 1553. From the 
originals at Stonyhurst. Pp. v., 18. 

Volume 97. Contributions towards a History of the Ancient Parish 
of Prestbury, in Cheshire. By Frank Renaud, M.D. Pp. viii., 
238 ; index 6. Fourteen plates. 

• 

Volume 98. The Visitation of Lancashire and a part of Cheshire, 
made in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, A.D. 1533, by special commission of Thomas Benalt, 
Clarencieux. Edited by William Langton, Esq. Pp. xviii., 
104. Society, Manchester. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire: 

Transactions. Twenty-seventh Session. Third Series, Vol. HL 
Session 1874-5. Pp. xx., 198. Holden, Liverpool. Price los. 
[Dated 1875, but published 1876.] 

Contents. — Notes on the Parish Church of Middlewich, Cheshire, by 
B. LI. Vawdrey; Geographical Statistics of the Extra -British European 
Flora, by Thomas Comber ; the Parochial Chapel of St. Leonard, Langho, 
in Billington,^by W. A. Abram ; Biographical Notice of Ann Lee, a Man- 
chester Prophetess, and Founder of the Shakers, by Wm. E. A. Axon ; a 
Design for the 'proposed Cathedral of St. Peter, Liverpool, by Ed. A. 
Heffer; Archaeology of the Mersey District, and Liverpool, NotabUia in 
1874, by Henry Eckroyd Smith ; Explanation of a curious Wood Engraving, 
by the Rev. Canon Hume ; Warrington Local Sketches, by James Kendrick, 
M.D. ; Rural Life and Manners in the Neighbourhooa of Bidstone and 
Upton, a hundred years ago, by the Rev. Canon Hume ; Proceedings and 
Report of Session; List of Members; Index. Eleven plates. 

Transactions. Twenty-eighth Session. Third Series, VoL IV. 
Session 1875-6. Pp. xx., 201. 

Contents.— A Reeve's Account of a Cheshire Manor from Michaelmas, 
1372, to Michaelmas in the following year, by William Beamont ; the Ety- 
mology of Plant Names, Part I,, by Thomas Comber; On some incdited 
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Discoveries of Roman Remains in Lancashire and Cheshire, by W. Thompson 
Watkin ; Memorial of the late T. T. Wilkinson, F. R.A.S., by W . A. Abram ; 
Roman Lancaster, by Vf. Thompson Watkin ; Observations on the Geology 
and Archaeology of the Cheshire Shore, by Charles Potter ; Theory as to the 
Origin of the Arabic Numerals, by B. L. Benas ; On the Inaccuracies which 
which probably exist in the Census Returns of Ages, by Thomas A. Welton; 
Memoirs of Dr. John Robson, by Dr. Kendrick and Wm. Robson ; Account 
of a Roman Sculptured Slab found at Ribdiester, by W. A. Abram; Pro- 
ceedings and Report ; List of Members. Five plates. 

Holbein Society: 

The FaU of Man. By Albrecht Altdorfer. Edited by Alfred Asp- 
land; with an Introduction by William Bell Scott Quarto. 
Manchester : A. Brothers. 

Liverpool Architectural Society: 
Proceedings. 

Liverpool Art Club: 

Catalogue of the Loan Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts, exhi- 
bited at the Club Rooms, Myrtle-street, October, 1876. 8vo, 
pp. 60. Liverpool : published by the Art Club. 

The Introduction signed John Newton. 

Liverpool Literary aud Philosophical Society : 
Proceedings, Vol. 29. 1874-5. 8vo. Price 12s. 6d, 

Contents.— List of Members. Report. Notices of Meetings.— 
/'tf/^j ;— James A. Picton, F.S.A. : The Tendencies and Future of Modem 
Civilization. Edward R. Russell : The True Macbeth. T. Campbell Brovm, 
D. Sc : On Electricity compared with Heat as a source of Mechanical Power. 
Thomas Inman, M.D. : On a Means employed for removing and erecting 
Menhirs. Alfred Morgan : On the Khasi liiU Tribes of North-Eastern Ben- 
gal, and on the Geol<^ of the ShiUong Plateau. J. Newby Hetherington : 
On Repetition and Reduplication in Lsmguage. Joseph Boult, F.R.I.6.A. : 
Gleanings in the Early History of I^verpool and the Neighbourhood. 
Thomas Ward : Salt, and its Export from the Ports of the Mersey. Edward 
Nicholson, F.C.S. : On Indian Snakes. Alfred Morgan : Note on Ita- 
columyte, or Flexible Sandstone. Arthur Edward Nevins : On the Method 
of correcting the rate of a Marine Chronometer for changes of Tempera- 
ture, according to Mr. Hartnup's Laws, with Tables and Explanations for 
faciUtating the computation of the same corrections. Baron Louis Benas : 
On the Men who have influenced Modem German Thought. Mr. J. Linton 
Palmer, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., R.N. : On some Tablets found in Eastem Ire- 
land. James A. Picton, F.S.A. : The House of Stanley and the Legend of 
the Eagle and Child. Rev. Thomas P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. : The 
Janal 14-Acral I4-Edra. Richmond Leigh, M.R.C.S.E. : Vegetation and 
Climate. W. T. Black : Natural History of the Greywing and Redwing 
Partridges of South Africa* 

Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club : 
Proceedings. 

Liverpool Philomathic Society: 
Proceedings. 
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Manchester Church Committee: 

The Religious Foundations of Primary Education. A Lecture, 
delivered in the Town Hall, Manchester, December 7, 1876, by 
Robert Gregory, M.A., Canon of St. PauFs. Westminster : 
Parkins & Son. 

Manchester Field Naturalists and Archaologists* Society : 
Report for the Year 1875, with Accounts of the Excursions and the 
Soirees. Pp. 54. Society, Manchester. Price is. 

Contents. — Excursions : To Barlow Leys and Hall, Morley Meadows, 
Anston Stones and Roche Abbey, "North Britain," Woolden Wood and 
Chat Moss, Glossop, Prestbmy, Strines Valley, Casdeton, Taxal, Capes- 
thome, Knutsford and Tatton Park. Ztcfures : Melandra, . by T. Barlow ; 
the Umbellifera, by Leo Grindon ; the Bone Deposit on Windy Knowl, by 
Rooke Pennington, F.G.S. ; the ScrofiQariacese, by William Gee; British 
Oaks and Ancient Britain, by F.J. Faraday; Autumnal Foliage, by Leo 
Grindon ; Colour in Nature, by John AngelL Appendix : Trees in Man- 
chester, by F. J, Faraday; Trees and Shrubs in Towns, by Randal H. 
Alcock ; Similarity of Structure in the Stems of Dicotyledons and Monoco- 
tyledons, by Charles Bailey; the Lancashire Operative Botanists, by Leo 
Grindon ; the Place Names of South- West Lancashire, by F. J. Faraday ; 
Manchester Moors, Heaths, and Mosses, by Leo Grindon and F. J. Faraday ; 
the Fertilization of Flowers, new terms, by William Gee ; the Colorado 
or Potato Beetle, by John Hardy. Accounts, Rules, and List of Members. 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society: 

Memoirs : Third Series, Fifth volume, 1876 (vol. xxv. old). Plates. 
Pp. 369, and List of Members. 

Contents.— Action of Sulphuric Acid on Diallyl, by W. R. Telcyll. 
On Isodinaphthyle, by Watson Smith. Organization of Volkmannia Dawsoni, 
by Professor W. C. Williamson. Botany of Mere, Cheshire, by George E. 
Hunt. Tails of Comets, the Solar Corona, and the Aurora, considered as 
Electric Phenomena, by Professor Osborne Reynolds. Rainfall at Old 
Trafford, by G. V. Vernon. Contributions to Knowledge of Antimony 
Oxychlorides, by W. C. Williams. Arsenic in Pyrites, by H. A. Smith. 
Certain Tungsten Compounds, by Dr. Roscoe. Several Recently Discovered 
and Undescribed British Mosses, by Geo. E. Hunt. Oxidation of Iron, by 
Professor Crace-Calvert. Boiling Points of Paraffins, by Carl Schorlemmer. 
The Inverse or Inductive Logical Problem, by Professor Stanley Jevons. 
Changes in the Distribution of Barometric Pressure, Temperature, and 
Rainfall imder different winds, during a solar-spot period, by Joseph 
Baxendell. On a Peculiar Fog seen in Iceland, and on Vesicular Vapour, by 
Dr. R. Angus Smith. Block-bulb Solar-Radiation Thermometers exposed 
in various media, by G. V. Vernon. Compositiary Ammonium Amalgam, 
by Robert Routledge. Arsenic from Alkali Works, by H, A. Smith. 
Animal Life in Water containing Free Acids, by H. A. Smith. Cometary 
Phenomena, and on Electrical Corona resemblins the Solar Corona, by 
Professor O. Reynolds . National Characteristics of Skulls, by S. M, Bradley. 
Causes preventing Smoothness of Ground, by Dr. R. A. Smith. Authraflavic 
Acid, by Dr. Edward Schunck. Barometric Readings at Old Trafford from 
1849-72, by G. V. Vernon. Fossil Lithothaumia, by A. W. Waters. 
Movements of the Chest-wall in Respiration, by Dr. Arthur Hansome. 
Improved Method for Preparing Marsh, and on Chemical Composition of 
Bleaching Powder Gas, by C. Schorlemmer. Dalton's First Table of Atomic 
Weights, by Dr. Roscoe. Action of Light on Vanadium Compounds, by 
James Gibbons. Basic Calcium Chloride, by Harry Grimdiaw. A Study 
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of Peat, by Dn R. A. Smitlu A Colorimetric Method of detennining Iron 
in Waters, by T. Camelley. Analysis of a Trefriw Mineral Water, by T. 
Carnelley. The Colour of Nankin Cotton, by Dr. £. Schunck 

Proceedings. Vol. XV. Session 1875-76. 8vo, pp. 184. Man- 
chester, 1876. 

Contains Contributions by Professor T. S. Aldis, Wm. E. A. Axon, 
Charles Bailey, Joseph Baxendell, E. W, Binney, J. Bottomley, W. Brock- 
bank, Dr. Charles Burghardt, T. Camelley, Sir James Cockle, R. S. Dale, 
J. B, Danar, R. D. Darbishire, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, W. Dodgson, 
Dr. J. P. Joule, T. Mackereth, M. M. Pattison Muir, James Percival, John 
Plant, Robert Ransom, Professor O. Reynolds, Thomas Rogers, Dr. Roscoe, 
Professor Sadtler, Professor Schorlemmer, Dr. E. Schunck (President), Dr. 
Arthur Schuster, J, Sidebotham, Dr. R. Angus Smith, Peter Spence, 
Professor Balfour Stewart, Wm. Thomson, Artour W. Waters, and Wm, 
Carleton Williams, Meetings of Sections. Report of Council. 

Manchester Literary Club: 

A List of Lancashire Authors, with brief Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Notes. Edited for the Manchester Literary Club, by 
Charles William Sutton. 8vo, pp. vii., 164. Manchester : 
A. Heywood & Son. 10s. 

Papers, Vol II. With a Report of the Proceedings of the Society 
for the Session 1875-6. Demy 8vo, pp. vi., 190 and 39. Man- 
chester : printed for the Club by A. Ireland & Co., Pall Mall. 

Contents.— /»a/^j ; The Clubs of Old Manchester, by Joseph Weir 
Hunter. Circulation of Newspapers and Periodicals in Manchester : (i.) by 
John H. Nodal ; (ii.) by Abel Heywood, jun. In Memoriam, ** Bibliothe- 
carius Chethamensis " (Thomas Jones, B.A., F.S.A.), by Wm. E. A. Axon. 
The Former Costume of the Gypsies, by H. T. Crofton. Mr. R. W. Emer- 
son on some English Poets, with Introductory Note by John H. Nodal. 
A Holiday in the South : (i.) Peterborough, St. Albans, London, and 
Isle of Wight; (ii. ) The New Forest ; (iii.) Salisbury, Stonehenge, Ames- 
bury, and Winchester, by John Mortimer. A Nook of North I^cashire, 
by Edward Kirk. The Sonnet, by George Milner. On the Cypher of 
Pepys's Diary, by John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. 

Proceedings: Annual Report. Abstracts of Papers and Discussions. 
Taliesin, by George Milner. Ancient Lancashire Battlefields : (i.) King 
Arthur's presumed Victories; (ii.) Defeat of St. Oswald at Maserfelt, by 
Charles Hardwick. The Razor amongst the ancient Aryans, by F. J. Fara- 
day. A MS. Volume of Thomas Barrit, by Wm. E. A. Axon. The 
Sinallest Books in the World, by Wm. E. A. Axon. Exhibition of Black 
and White: Prologue, by Wm. E, A. Axon. Art Work in Black and 
White, by R. PoUitt. Three Scottish Poets, by Wm. Lawson. The Early 
Italian v. Modem Painters, by Walter Tomlinson. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A., by John Evans. Defects in Newspaper Report- 
ing, by W. H. J. Traice. The Modem Historical Drama : Queen Alary 
and Mary Tudor, by John Evans. The Folk Lore of Salt, by John Plant. 
Schubert's Life and Works, by H. T, Robbcrds. Earlier English Mathe- 
maticians, by Morgan Brierley. 

Appendix: A Bibliographical List of Books, illustrating the Jjancashire 
Dialect, by Wm« E, A, i&on. 
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Manchester Scientific and Mechanical Society: 
Proceedings, 1875-6. 

Contents. — Inaugural Address, by Evan Leigh. Building Regulations 
of Manchester and Salford, by E. Grimes. Telegraphy by Sound, by W. 
H. Bailey. Bowker's Patent Self-Acting Punching Machine for repeating 
Jacquard Cords, by C. Bolle. Construction of Tramways, by A. Hildebrandt* 
On an Innovation in Roof Construction, by £, Grimes. Address, by Evan 
X^igh. Construction of Street Tramways, by I, Bowes. Memoir of thQ 
late EyaD Leigh, by A. Hildebrandt. Presidential Address, by Professor 
Osborne Reynolds. On the Teeth of Wheels, by W, E, Heys, On Candles 
gnd Candle Making, by E. Grimes. . 

Manchester Scientific Students' Association : 

Annual Report for the Year 1875. Pp, 54. E. Slater, Manchester. 
Price 6d, 

Contents. -^Abstracts of Papers : Professor Wilkins on some Early 
Errors in Scientific Method; S. M. Bradley, F.R.C.S., on the Ear and 
Sound ; Charles Bailey on the Water Buttercups of the English Flora ; 
Henry Hyde on the Umbelliferae ; A. H. Sexton, F.C.S., on the Chemistry 
of Vegetable Nutrition ; John Angell on Thunderstorms ; H. Hyde on the 
Lower Forms of Life ; John Plant, F.G.S., on Petroleum and its Geological 
Sources ; A. H. Sexton on the Relation of Heat to Chemical Action ; H. 
Hyde on Frogs and Toads ; John Plant on the Nature and Uses of Bone and 
Ivory ; the Rev. Joseph Freeston on the Transit of Venus ; William Carr on 
Brazilian Stingless Honey Bees ; Charles Bailey on the Bark of the Cork Oak ; 
F. J. Faraday on the Poetic and Scientific Faculties ; John Plant on the Latest 
Geological Changes in Great Britain ; William Gee on Polytrichium Com- 
mune and the Musci; Thomas Harrison, F.C.S., on Air; G. C. Yates, 
F.S.A., on Ancient Lake Dwellings ; F. J. Faraday, F.S.S., on the Geolo^- 
gical Oscillatory Theory. Account of Excursions, Rules, and list of 
Members. 

Manchester Shorthand Writers' Association : 

Report of a Phonetic Meeting, held in Manchester, 26th October, 
1876. 8vo, pp. x6. Bath : Isaac Pitman, id, 

Manchester Statistical Society : 

Transactions: Session 1875-6. 8vo, pp. 261 and 41. Manchester: 
J. Roberts. 

Contents.— Report. Papers: — Thomas Read Wilkinson (President) : 
On the Origin and History of the Manchester Statistical Society. William 
Hughes : Notes on Elementary Education, with special reference to the City 
of Manchester. Thomas A. Welton : On Uie English Census of Occupations, 
1 87 1. Thomas Dickins, J. P.: Moral and Disciplinary Treatment of Pri- 
soners. W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D. : On the United Kingdom Alliance and 
its Prospects of Success. Rev. R. H. Gibson, B.A. : Some Comparisons 
between the Populations of England in the i6th and in the 19th Century. 
William Nuttall : The Landowners of England and Wales. William Hoyle : 
The Prospects of the United Kingdom Alliance. Sir Francis Hincks: 
Remarks on Currency and Banking. Henry Baker: Observations on a 
Continuation Table and Chart, showing Balance of Account between the 
Mercantile Public and the Bank of England, 1844-75, ^^^ special reference 
to its course in the years 1866-75. Thomas Chorlton : The Operations of 
the Poor Law, with some Suggestions for the Amendment thereof. — 
Appendix : — William Langton : Observations oq a Table showing the 
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Balance of Account between the Mercantile Public and the Bank of England. 
Reprinted from the Transactions, 1857-58, with a new Preface. W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL.D. : On the frequent Autumnal Pressure in the Money Market 
and the Action of the Bank of England. Reprinted from Vol. 29 of the 
Transactions of the Statistical Society of London. 

Index to the Transactions from 1853-4 to 1874-5. By Thomas 
Read Wilkinson, President. 8vo, pp. 82. Manchester: J. F. 
Wilkinson. 

Spenser Society : 

The Worthines of Wales. By Thomas Churchyard. Reprinted 
from the original edition of 1587. 4to, pp. vi., 107. Manchester, 



IL— HISTORY. 
BiRCHALL, James : 

England under the Revolution and the House of Hanover, 1688 to 
1820. 8vo, pp. 916. Manchester: Abel He}ivood & Son, Old- 
ham-street. Cloth, 8s, 6d, 

Waters, Ernest E. : 

Servians History. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 36. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. 6d, 



III.— BIOGRAPHY. 
Bennett, James : 

The Gardener : being Memoirs of the Life and Death of William 
Stephens, of St. Blazey, Cornwall 24mo. Blackburn : James 
Bennett, 30, Church-street, id, 

BoWKER, A. : 

**In Memoriam;" or. Funeral Records of Liverpool Celebrities, 
containing many interesting Reminiscences of Local Men. 8vo. 
Liverpool : A. Bowker & Son. 6s, 

Cromwell, Oliver: 

Life. Demy 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook, id, 

Graham, W. : 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, and of his Minis- 
try. By W. Graham, D.D., of Liverpool. Post 8vo, fine portrait. 
Cloth gilt, 6s, 

MacDiarmid, T. W. : 

The Life of Thomas Wright, of Manchester, the Prison Philanthro- 
pist. [By T, W. MacDiarmid] With a Preface by the Earl of 
JJ 
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Shaftesbury, K.G. Manchester : John Hey wood, Deansgate, 
Cloth, IS, 6d, ; extra, gilt edges, 2^. 6d, 

Yates, Rev. B. : 

Memoir of Miss Shepherd, of Cheadle, Staffordshire. By the Rev. 
B. Yates. Cr. 8vo, pp. 182. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. 
Cloth, 2S, 6d, j gilt, 3J. 6^. 



IV.— TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS, 

Atkinson, Rev. J. C. : 

Cleveland, Ancient and Modern. With steel engravings, portraits, 
illustrations in tints, and numerous woodcuts. Vol. I. Demy 
4to,'pp. 350. Barrow-in-Furness : J. Richardson. Full bound, 
morocco, gilt edges, JQ2. 25. 

[AsHTON, John] : 

Autumn Holidays. By a Man of Business. Cr. 8vo, Manchester ; 
John Heywood. Cloth, 25. 6d. 

Bardsley, Rev. Charles Wareing, M.A. : 

Memorials of St. Ann's Church, Manchester, in the Last Century : 
an Attempt to rectify several Popular Errors ; to which is added 
a short History of Church Building and Sunday School Work in 
the same Town. Cr. 8vo, pp. 196. Manchester: Thomas 
Roworth, 21, St. Ann's Square. Cloth, 35. 6d, 

Beamont, William : 

A History of Winwick. Warrington : Percival Pearse, 8, Sankey- 
street. 5^. 

A History of the House of Lyme (in Cheshire), compiled from 
Documents of the Legh Family of that House, and from other 
sources. 8vo, pp. 205. Pearse, Warrington. 5^. 

Only 180 copies printed, with 20 on large paper. 

Blake's Through Furness to the English Lakes. Cr. 8vo. Dalton-in- 
Fumess : Robert Blake. Paper covers, 6d, 

Blake's Barrow Route to the Isle of Man. Cr. 8vo. Dalton-in-Fumess: 
Robert Blake. Paper covers, 6d, 

Clegg, James : ^ 

A Chronological History of Bolton, from the earliest known Records 
to 1876 ; with Parliamentary and Municipal Representation, 
i2mo, pp. 40. Bolton, i^. 
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Croston, James, F.S.A. : 

On Foot through the Peak. Cr. 8vo, pp. 450. Manchester : John 
Heywood. Cloth, 35. 6d. 

Flynt, W. G. : 

The New Illustrated Guide to Southport and the Neighbourhood. 
i2mo, pp. 105. Southport. 

Chiefly compiled by Mr. Wm. Gamett Flynt. The portion on Meteoro- 
logy by Joseph Baxendell, F.R.A.S. ; Geology by William Whyte, M.D. ; 
Conchology by C. H. Brown. 

Official Guide to the Southport Winter Gardens, Pavilion, and Aqua- 
rium. 3rd edit [By William Gamett Flynt] Revised by Frank 
Buckland, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S. i2mo, pp. 90. Southport : Daily 
News Office, 13, Nevill-street 

Furness, Past and Present. 4to, illustrated. Barrow-in-Furness: J« 
Richardson. 

Heywood, Abel: 

Penny Guide Books (70 sorts). Cr. 8vo, each pp. 16. Manchester : 
Abel Heywood & Son. 

HuUey's Birmingham Directory. Imperial 8vo, about 1150 pp. Man- 
chester: I. Slater, Lower King-street. Cloth, 155. 

Johnson, Joseph : 

Guide to the Isle of Man. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. Manchester : A. 
Heywood. 6//. 

JutsuM, Rev. H. : 

Jubilee Memorial : being the Historical Sketch read by the Rev. H. 
Jutsum, at the celebration of the Jubilee of Tiviot Dale Wes- 
leyan Chapel, and, including a brief History of Methodism in 
Stockport ; with a Preface by the Rev. John Bedford. Fcp. Svo, 
pp. vi., 104. Printed and published for the Author by H. 
Foggitt, 33A, Great Underbank, Stockport 

Our Beautiful Mountains, Lakes, Peaks, and Passes; printed in Oil 
Colours* Twelve illustrations. Cr. Svo. Barrow-in-Furness : J. 
Richardson. Paper covers, u. 

Parry, Rev. A. J» t 

History of Cloughfold Church. Demy Svo, pp. 208. Manchester : 
J. Heywood. Cover, 2$, 6d. 

Porter, John, M.R.C.S. : 

History of the Fylde of Lancashire. Demy Svo, pp. 480. Fleet- 
wood : W. Porter & Sons, Cloth lettered, 12s. 6d, 
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Richardson's Guide to the Lakes. Containing Diagrams of the Lakes, 
Elevations of the Mountains, and other illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
Barrow-in-Furness: J. Richardson, is. 

Slater's Lancashire Directory. Imperial 8vo, about 2100 pp. Man- 
chester : Isaac Slater, 37, Lower King-street. Cloth, 40 j. 

Slater's Manchester Directory. Imperial 8 vo, about 1200 pp. Man- 
chester: Isaac Slater, 37, Lower King-street. Cloth, 16s, 

Slater's Northern Counties Directory (Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland). Imperial 8vo, about 1280 pp. 
Manchester : Isaac Slater, 37, Lower King-street. Cloth, 405. 

Tradesman's Visit to Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine. Reprinted 
from the Bolton Chronicle, Cr. 8vo, pp. 80. Manchester : Abel 
Heywood. Wrapper, 6//. 

Waugh, Edwin : 

Fourteen Days in Scotland. i2mo, sd., pp. 94. Manchester : Hey- 
wood. I J. 



v.— SCIENCE, INCLUDING MEDICINE. 

Ada^ison, Robert : 

Roger Bacon : The Philosophy of Science in the Middle Ages. An 
Address, introductory to the Session 1876-7, in the Department 
of Art, Science, and Law, at the Owens College, Manchester. 
1 2 mo, sd., pp. 36. Manchester : J. E. Cornish. Price u. 

Batty, D. T. : 

Batty's Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, 
British Isles, and the Colonies ; No. xi. 4to, pp. 341-264* 
D. T. Batty, Manchester. 

Darnell, J., Sen. : 

Elements of Bookkeeping by Double Entry ; containing full DireC» 
tions, with Explanations and Remarks on the general system 
pursued, in a series of progressive forms or sets leading into each 
other, &c. Liverpool: Dunsford & Sons, 20, South Castle-street. 

Fletcher, F. D. : 

The Seaman's Medical Friend : A Companion to the Government 
Medicine Chest, and Substitute for Surgeon or Physician on 
board Ship ; containing Hints towards preserving the Health of 
a Ship's Crew, and plain Directions for the use of the Medicines 
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in the Cure of Diseases and Accidents, with full and clear 
Instructions for the treatment of Fractures and Dislocations, 
illustrated by numerous Diagrams ; comprising also the Scale of 
Medicines in accordance with the most recent regulations of the 
Board of Trade, under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1867. By 
the late F. D. Fletcher, M.R.C.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Physiology at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medi- 
cine ; and revised by F. T. Roberts, M.B., B.Sc. (late Physician 
to the Liverpool Northern Hospital, and Lecturer on Botany at 
the Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medicine), Demon- 
strator of Anatomy and Physician to the Hospital at University 
College, London. i6th edition, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. Liverpool : 
Feamall & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Gardiner, Alfonzo : 

Acoustics, Light, and Heat. Fcp. Svo, pp. 132. Manchester : J. 
Heywood. Cloth, i^. 

Graham, Sylvester: 

Science of Human Life. Abridged by T. Baker. Demy Svo. 
Manchester : J. Heywood. Cloth case, is. and is. 6d. 

Grindon, Leo H. : 

The History of the Rhododendron. An Introduction to the Great 
Rhododendron Show at Manley Park, Manchester, June ist to 
30th, 1S76 ; preceded by a Description of the Gardens, etc, and 
. accompanied by a Map of the Gardens. Svo, pp. 24. Man- 
chester. 6d. 

Haslam, James, M.R.C.V.S. : 

Self-Help in the Stable. The Veterinary Chart; or a Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse. Manchester: The 
Author, Fennel-street. 55. 

Leighton, Andrew : 

The People of Dewsbury and Vaccination : A Letter to William 
Chambers, £sq., ill reply to an article in Chatnberis Journal for 
August, 1S76; with Notes and Appendix. Pp. 32* Liverpool: 
Henfy Yourig. zd. 

JessK, George R. : 

Vivisection : Extracts from and Notes upon the Report of the Rdyal 
Commission on Vivisection, Refuting its Conclusions ; Part the 
First. Second edition, demy Svo, pp. 36. Vivisection Society. 
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Liverpool and Manchester Medical or Surgical Reports, 1876. Edited 
by* S. M. Bradley, F.R.C.S. : P. M. Braidwood, M.D. ; John Wal- 
lace, M.D.; and Walter Whitehead. 8vo, pp. 303. Manchester: J. 
E. Cornish, 32, Piccadilly. 6s. 

Meredith, Joseph : 

The Grape Vine. 4to. Liverpool : Philip, Son, & Nephew. 7^. 6//. 

Morgan, John Edward, M.D., M.A. (Oxon.) : 

Medicine in 1876 : being an Enquiry into the Effects of Experi- 
mental Researches on the Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
8vo, pp. 33. Manchester : J. E. Cornish, is. 

Stagey, Mrs. : 

Art of Cutting a Dress to fit well, on the French System. Third 
edition, cr. 8vo, pp. 40. Manchester: A. Heywood. Wrapper, is. 

Steele, Sidney T., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. : 

Second Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health to the com- 
bined Sanitary Districts of Todmorden. Demy 8vo, pp. 24, and 
tables. Todmorden: R. Chambers. 

Sutton, John Maule, M.D. : 

Infant Mortality, etc. Manchester : J. E. Cornish. 

Walker, John : 

Prime-cost-keeping for Engineers, Ironfounders, Boiler and Bridge 
Makers, etc., practically explained ; with the Method of arriving 
at the General Averages required. Liverpool : Dunsford and 
Son. 6s. 

Werb, E. : . 

Warp-Sizing : a Practical, Theoretical, and Chemical Treatise. Demy 
8vo, pp. 144. Manchester: J. Heywood. Cloth case, 75. 6d. 

Williams, Miles: 

How to Asphalt Roads, Railways, Parks, Carriage Drives, Footways, 
Garden Walks, Bridges, Arches, Yards, Stables, Cellars, Cisterns, 
etc. ; and How to protect Buildings in various ways from Damp, 
practically and cheaply. Wigan : T. Holt, 26, Chapel Lane. 

Williamson, A. T. : 

Phosphorus, a Medical Agent. Demy 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester t 
Tubbs & Brook. 6d. 
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VL— LAW. 

BiNNEY, F. A. : 

Marriage Law : Objections to Divorce Act. 8vo. Manchester : 
Palmer & Howe. is. 

Imprisonment for Debt Cr. 8vo, pp. i6. Manchester : J. Heywood 

VIL— THEOLOGY, 

Allen, W, S., M.P. : 

Revivals of Religion, and How to bring them about Royal 3 2 mo, 
pp. 20, Manchester : Tubbs & Brook, One halfpenny. 

Beard, Charles, B.A. : 

The Kingdom of God : A Sermon, preached in Liverpool during 
the Twentieth Annual Congress of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Science. Liverpool. Price 4//. 

The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort, Professor of Hebrew 
Antiquities at Leiden, and Dr. I. Hooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam, 
with the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at 
Leiden. Vol. V., prepared by Dr.. I. Hooykag^. Authorised trans- 
lation. London : Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. Manchester : A. Ireland & Co. 6s. 

Cater, Rev. J. : 

The Little Captive Maid : An Address to Sunday School Scholars, 
Eccles : T. Ball. 4//. 

Chapman, Rev. W. : 

Modern Amusements in their Influence on Church Life. Cr. i6mo, 
pp. 29. Todmorden : R. Chambers. 2d. 

Diocese of Manchester. Notes for Sunday School Teachers, on the 
Lessons in the Syllabus of the Diocesan Board of Education, 
1876-77. Published under the direction of the Sunday School 
Committee. Part I. 8vo. Manchester. 4^. 

Farrington, Rev. Silas : 

Conditional Immortality: Discourse delivered by Rev. Silas Far- 
rington, in Upper Brook Street Free Church, on Sunday, 
December 3rd, 1876. i2mo, pp. 20. id. 
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Fraser, James, D.D., Lord Bishop of Manchester: 

Charge delivered at his Second Visitation, in the Cathedral, Man- 
chester, and at St. Mary'5 Church, Lancaster, November 9th 
and loth, 1876, by James, Lord Bishop of Manchester. Demy 
8vo, pp. 92. Manchester : T. Roworth, St, Ann's Square, i^. 

Gaskell, Rev. William, M.A. : 

The Proper Endurance of Trials : A Sermon, preached in Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester, June 26th, 1876, on occasion of the 
Death of William Hurst, Esq. Crown 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: 
William Hale, Cross-street. 

Go to Jesus : A Series of Texts. Cr. 3 2 mo, pp. 32, Manchester ; 
Tubbs & Brook. Cover, id. 

Gray, Rev. R. H. : 

Teachings of the Windows of St. Chad's Church, Kirkby (near 
Prescot), up to October 4th, 1876. By the Rev, R. H. Gray, 
Vicar, Hon. Canon of Chester, Rural Dean of Prescot, Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Bishops of Chester and Sodor and 
Man, and now Rector of Wolsingham, Durham. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 26. Prescot : M. Culshaw. Printed cover, 6//. 

Easter Thoughts : A Sermon, preached on May 2nd, 1876, at the 
Consecration of the Chancel and the Thornton Chapel in St, 
James's Church, West Derby, and printed at the request of the 
foundress, b^ the Rev. R. H. Gray, Vicar of Kirkby, near 
Prescot, &c., &c. Cr, 8vo, pp. 12. Prescot : M. Culshaw, 
Reporter Office. (>d, 

HiGGiNS, A. G. : 

Conversion : What it is. Demy 3 2 mo, pp. 16. Manchester ; 
Tubbs & Brook. 6//. per dozen. 

No More Lessons in Heaven. Demy 3 2 mo, pp. 16. Manchester: 
Tubbs & Brook, dd, per dozen. 

Hume, Rev. A. : 

Against Cruelty to the Inferior Animals : A Seraion, preached at 
St. James's, West Derby. 8vo, pp. 15. Liverpool : T. Brakell. 

Lambert, Rev. Brooke, M.A., B.C.L. : 

The Broad Church Movement : A Sermon, in two parts, preached 
at Rainhill Church, September 26th, 1875. Demy 8vo, pp. 18. 
Prescot : M. Culshaw. \s, 

Lee, John : 

Church Finance. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16, Manchester : J. Heywood, \d^ 
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MacHardie, Mrs. E. : 

Fruit from Sabbath Schools and Home Mission Fields. Fcp. 8vo, 
pp. 172. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. Cloth, is, 6d. 

Manchester Diocesan Directory. Manchester : S.P.C.K. 

Manning (Cardinal) and History : An Answer to the Cardinal's Appeal 
to the Venerable Bede. By Two Priests of the Diocese of Man- 
chester. Fcp. 8vo, sd, pp. 68. Manchester : T. J. Day. is. 6d. 

* 

Matrimonial Troubles of Christian Church. A Poem. Fcp. 8vo, pp.48, 
Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. Cover, 6</. 

Meeson, H. : 

Spiritual Experiences. Demy 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester : J. Hey- 
wood. id. 

Moinet, Rev. Charles, M.A. : 

The Position and Work of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 28. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. Cover, 4^, 

Pascoe, James : 

Gospel in Mexico. Cr, 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. 
id. 

SuNTER, Rev. James : 

Trinity in Unity. Cr. 8vo, pp. 32. Manchester : J. Heywood. 

Thomson, Rev. Alexander : 

The New Theology; or, Congregational Broad Churchism. Cr. 
8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook, id, 

Weston, Rev. A. : 

Pulpit Aids. New edition, fcp. 8vo, 6 vols. Manchester : Tubbs 
and Brook. 2s. 6d. each. 

Woodhouse, Rev. F. C. : 

Co-operation of the L»aity. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16, Manchester; J, Hey- 
wood. id. 



Vin.— POLITICS AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

Account of the Locomotive Steam Engine and Firemen's Societ/s Dele- 
gate Meeting, held at the Trafford Arms, Salford, May i6th, 17th, 
i8th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, and 23rd, 1876. Reprinted from the Eccies 
Advertiser. Post 8vo, pp. 16. Eccies : T. Ball, Printer and Stationer, 
Market Place, 



i 
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AsHCROFT, Rev. T. : 

TurcoServian War. Demy 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester : J. Heyvood 

Balfour, Alexander : 

License Reform. The Reform in the License Law of Sweden and 
the Gothenburg System : A Letter addressed by permission to 
the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone. 8vo, sd., pp. 42. Liverpool : 
Gilling. 6^. . 

Bulgarian Horrors and England's Duty : An Appeal, Demy 8vo, pp. i6, 
Manchester : J. E. Cornish, id, 

COBDEN, R. : 

Facts for the Present Crisis : Richard Cobden and Russia. Reprinted 
from the. Original Pamphlet published in 1836, under the name 
of " A Manchester Manufacturer," 8vo, pp. 50, Manchester ; 
Ireland. Sewed, 6//. 

Commercial Directory and Shippers' Guide. Dble. crown 8vo, pp. 900. 
Liverpool: R. E. Fulton, 27, King-street, izs, 6d, Published 
annually. 

The Counting-House Clerk's Guide, being instructions to young men 
on their introduction to Commercial Life, together with Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Inland and Foreign Bills of Exchange. 
Tables of Foreign Coins, The Funds, Banks and Banking, Interest 
and Discount. Also a brief Commercial Dictionary. Liverpool ; 
Dunsford & Sons, 26, South Castle-street, 6</, 

Crestadoro, Prof. A. : 

On the Best and Fairest Mode of Raising the Public Revenue. 8vo. 
London : Longmans (Cave & Sever, Printers, Manchester), is, 

Custbm-House Clerk's Guide, containing instructions for passing every 
description of Entry, and Examples of all the Forms required in 
Custom-House Business. Also directions for Warehousing and 
Clearing Goods, etc., at the Excise. Together with the British 
Tariffs. 5th edit. Liverpool ; Dunsford & Sons, 26, South Castle- 
street. Cloth, 2J, 

Danson, J. T. : • 

Thirteen Short Lectures on the Political Economy of Daily Life, 
delivered at Queen's College, Liverpool. Liverpool: Henry 
Young. $s. 

Ethics and Politics of the Negro Question ; or, an examination of the 
' grounds of disruption in the Independent Order of Good Templars, 
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By a Member of the Grand Lodge of England. 8vo, pp. i6. Man- 
chester : John Heywood. 2tL 

Familiar Conversation on the Negro Complication in the Order of 
Good Templars. Reported by a familiar spirit Crown 8vo, pp. 28. 
Liverpool : N. Smyth, 42, Renshaw-street id. 

Freeman, E. A., D.C.L., LL.D. : 

The Eastern Question in its Historical Bearings : A Lecture 

delivered in the Manchester Athenaeum, Nov. 15, 1876* 

Fcp. 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester : A. Ireland & Co. id, 

Grindon, Leo H. : 

The Infirmary Sites Question : A Letter to the Trustees, December, 
1876. 8vo, pp. 20. Manchester : Cornish. 

Hill, Edward: 

The Newspaper a Modem Hercules, and the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
and Newspaper Readers. 8vo, pp. 8. Bury : Edward Hill, 13, 
Stanley-street id 

Hooker, John : 

The Bible and Women's Suffrage. By John Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 
Reprinted from a Tract issued by the Connecticut Women's 
Suffrage Association. Demy 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester : Women's 
Suffrage Association. 

How to Reply to an Advertisement for a Situation. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 16. 
Manchester : A. Heywood. Wrapper, 2d. 

HoYLE, Wm. : 

The Causes of Bad Trade. Demy 8vo, pp. 24. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Manchester : A. Ireland & Co. 2d. 

Crime in England and Wales in the Nineteenth Century : An 
Historical and Critical Retrospect. 8vo, pp. 126. Manchester : 
J. Heywood* 25* 6/f^ 

The Negro Question and the LO»G.T. : An Historical and Critical 
Disquisition* 3rd edition. 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester: A. 
Ireland & Co. id^ 

• 

Ou^ National Resources and How they are Wasted. Cr. 8vo. Man- 
Chester : J. Heywood. Cloth, 3^. 6d. 

The Present Depresmon in Trade : Three Letters addressed to the 
Manchester Examiner and Times. Demy 4to, pp. 24. Man- 
chester : John Heywood 2d. 
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Kirk, Rev. John : 

Narcotism. 8vo, pp. 7. Manchester: Anti-Narcotic League, 26, 
Corporation-street. 

Langbride, Richard, M.A. : 

War Fever, its bearing upon the present Eastern Crisis. Stalybridge : 
Albert Sidebottom, 78, Market-street. 3//. 

MuNROE, Henry : ' . 

Is Alcohol a Necessary of Life? i2mo, sd, pp. 16. Manchester : 
Tubbs & Brook, id. 

The Negro Question and the I.O.G.T. A Report of Conference held 
in London, Oct. 19, 20, 21, 1876. Demy 8vo, pp. 108. London : 
J. Kempster & Co. Manchester : A. Ireland & Co. i^. 

Newman, Emeritus Professor F. W. : 

On the Relation of the Supply of Food to the Laws of Landed 
Tenure : A Lecture delivered in Manchester, October 26, 1876. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 24. National Reform Union, id. 

The Reorganization of English Institutions. National Reform 
Union. id» 

NiCHOLLS, W. A. : 

A Common Sense View of the Negro Difficulty in the Independent 
Order of Good Templars. Cr. 8vo, pp. 8. Manchester : Darrah 
Brothers, id. 

The Noble Sacrifice : A Suggestion. By One Uninfluenced by Party 
Ties. i2mo, sd., pp. 14. Liverpool: R. A. Elliott 2d. 

Pitman, Henry : 

Prison Thoughts on Vaccination. Cr. 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester : 
J. Heywood. Two parts, id. each. 

Prospectus of the Oddfellows' Co-operative Building and Investment 
Company Limited. Royal 8vo, pp. 12, and nine sheets of plans. 
Manchester : A. Heywood. Wrapper, *6d. 

Russell, Edward R. : 

Home Life and Public Duty: an Address on the Prevailing Apathy, 
delivered before the Philomathic Society, Liverpool, on the 27th 
September, 1876. Liverpool : Henry Young. 6d. 

Taylor, W. E. : 

Letters on Indian Import Duties. Reprinted from the Manchester 
Guardian^ Examiner and Times, and Courier, by request. Demy 
8vo, pp. 32. Manchester : A. Ireland & Co. 6d. 
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Thirteen pages on Intellectual Property, written with special reference to 
a doubtful doctrine of the late John Stuart Mill, by one of his pupils. 
8vo, pp. 15. Manchester : John Heywood, 141 and 143, Deansgate. 

2d, 

Twelve Months' Hard Labour. Cr. 8vo, pp. loa Manchester: A« 
Heywood. Wrapper, \s. 

Uproar in Master Bishop's School. Cr. 8vo. 6^. 



IX.— EDUCATION AND PHILOLOGY, INCLUDING SCHOOL 

BOOKa 

Barbier, Paul Eug. Ed. : 

Manual of French Pronunciation. iSmo, pp. 77. Manchester: 
J. E. Cornish, ix. 6^. 

Bible Quartetts. Liverpool: H. Greenwood. \s. 6d, each. 

1. Biography : comprising the Principal Scenes in the Lives of 

Leading Scripture Characters. Compiled by [Mrs. Birrell] 
the Authoress of "Sunday Queries." 

2. Topography : comprising the Names of Places of Note in Sacried 

History, and three events connected with each place. Com- 
piled by the Venerable Walter B. Mant, A.M., Archdeacon of 
Down. 

3. The Tabernacle and its Services, arranged with a special view to 

Christian Types. Compiled by the Venerable Walter B. Mant, 
Archdeacon of Down. 

Birrell, Mrs. : 

Sunday Queries. Compiled by the late Mrs. Birrell. First series, 
thirtieth thousand ; second series, twenty-seventh thousand ; 
third series, twenty-fifth thousand, with key to each series* 
Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 32, Castle-street, is. 6d, 

Catechism upon the Commandments and the Laws and Punishments of 
the British Constitution. For the use of Naval, Military, National, 
and other Schools. By a British Officer. Liverpool : H* Green- 
wood, 32, Castle-street. 4//. 

Cater, Rev. J* : 

Synopsis of our Lord's Life ; also, of the Life and Journeys of St. 
Paul. Eccles : T. Ball. 3^. 

A Synopsis of Sacred History, for the use of teachers. Eccles : T. 
Ball, the Advertiser Office. 3^. 
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Cope, J. G. : 

Essentials of French Grammar. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 27. Preston : Cope. 
gd. 

Delhave : 

Vocabulary and Notes to Madame la Baronne de Staels "Le 
Directoire." 3 partie, chapitre 16; 4 partie, chapitre 5 ; paged 
according to the Pitt Press Edition. By Ch. Delhave, B. A., and 
C. Sheldon, M.A. Manchester : J. Gait & Co., 2, Corporation- 
street. 6d. 

DoDDs, William : 

Complete Guide to Matriculation at the London University. Fcp. 
8vo, pp. 88. Manchester : J. Heywood. i^. 

Educational Selection of Poetry. With Notes, chiefly historical. Com- 
piled by a Member of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. i8mo. London : Simpkin & Marshall, is, 4^. 

England, E. B. : 

Greek Exercises for Beginners. Translated, with Introduction and 
Additions, from Prof. G. Curtius's Greek Grammar. i2mo, 
pp. 48. Manchester : J. E. Cornish. Bds., ts. 

Game of Catecheticals : Biography. Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 32, 
Castle-street, is, 6d, 

» 

Games of Quartetts. Compiled expressly for the Instruction and 
Amusement of Youth. Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 32, Castle- 
street. IS. each. 

1. Historical Characters. No. i. 

2. English Poets and their Works. 

3. Common Things. 

4. The World and its Products. 

5. Authors : their Birthplace and Fame. 

6. Military Commanders and their Great Battles. 

7* Naval Commanders and their Principal Engagements. 

8. The Counties of England and their Chief Towns. No. i* 

9. The Counties of England and their Chief Towns* No. 2. 
io. An Hour with the Poets. No. i. 

1 1. Natural History : Distribution of Animalsi 

12. Botany: Distribution of Plants* 

13. Great Men arid their Works* 

14* Ari Hour with the Poets. Nd* i* 
15. .Missions and Missionaries. 
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16. Musical Composers and their Principal Works. 

17. The Poets and the Flowers. 

18. The Poets and the Birds. 

19. Fishes of all Waters^ 

20. Great Rivers of Many Lands. 

21. Shaksperian Characters. No. i. 

22. Shaksperian Characters. No. 2. 

23. The Poets on Animated Nature. 

24. Historical Characters. No. 2. 

25. Famous Mea 

26. Celebrated Travellers. 

Game of Quintetts. The leading cards are illustrated Liverpool : H. 
Greenwood, 32, Castle-street, is, 6d, 

Games of Tritetts. Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 32, Castle-street, is. 6^, 
No. I. Cross Questions in English History. 
No. 2. Cross Questions in Roman History. 

Hall, T. D. : 

Lycidas : Text with Copious Notes, chiefly Explanatory. By T. D. 
Hall, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. Pp. 28. 
Manchester : J. Gait & Co. 8^. 

Gray's Elegy, written in a country churchyard; and Ode on a 
distant prospect of Eton College. With Notes, Explanatory and 
Etymological, by Theophilus D. Hall, M.A., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Second edition. Pp. 24. Manchester : 
J. Gait & Co., 2, Corporation-street. Sd, 

Herbert, T. M. : 

Characteristics of Mental Culture: an Address delivered to the 
Students of Lancashire Congregational College. Cr. 8vo, pp. 30. 
Manchester ; Tubbs & Brook. 6d, 

HOSSFELD, C. : 

A New English-German Dictionary. 32mo, pp. 367. Liverpool : 
C SholL 

A New German-English Dictionary. 32mo, pp. 397. Liverpool : 
C. SholL 

Jones, E. : 

Ledsham's Arithmetical Test Cards. 32mo. Manchester: Ledsham, 

IS. 
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Ledsham's Graduated Repetition Book. Part II. : Standards 5 and 6, 
and for pupil teachers. Specially adapted for Literature, Code 1876. 
i8mo, sd. Manchester : Ledsham. 2d, 

Oswald's Text Book of Historical and Geographical Terms, References, 
etCr Prepared specially to meet the requirements of the Oxford and 
Cambridge iLocal Examinations. Pp. 48. Manchester : Gait & Co,, 
a. Corporation-street. 9^. 

Manx, Venerable Walter B., A.M., Archdeacon of Down ; 

Scientific Quartetts. Compiled by the Venerable Walter B. Mant, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Down. Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 32, 
Castle-street, is. 6d. each. 

1. Astronomy, with Key Map to the Principal Constellations. 

2. Architecture, with Engravings Illustrative of the Various 

Characteristics of Orders and Styles. 
• 3. Botany, with Engravings Illustrative of the Various Parts 
of Plants and Orders. 

4. Zoology: Mammalia, with Engravings of the Animals chosen 

as the Representative Species of the Orders or Families. 

5. Zpology: Birds, with Engravings of the Birds chosen as 

Specimens of the Tribes or Families. 

6. Geology, with Engravings Illustrative of the Orders of the 

Strata of the Crust of the Earth. 

ScoTSON, James : 

An English Grammar and Analysis, with Copious Exercises for Ele* 
mentary Schools, expressly arranged to assist pupil teachers in 
giving lessons. i8mo, pp. 72. Manchester: Ledsham. 6d, 

Ledsham's Grammar for Standards 2, 3, and 4, expressly arranged to 
assist pupil teachers in giving lessons. i2mo, sd., pp. 16. Man- 
chester: Ledsham. id. 

Ledsham's Repetition Book. Part I. : Standard 4, fifty lines ; 
Standard 5, seventy-five lines ; with full notes and explanations, 
i8mo, sd., pp. 16. Manchester: Ledsham. id. 

Sheldon, Charles: 

Shakespere's " As You Like It." Notes to above, suitable to the 
Comprehension of Candidates for the Local Examinations, by 
Charles Sheldon, M.A. Manchester: James Gait & Co., 2, 
Corporation-street. 6d. 

Spelling Bee Game, with Directions for Playing. In neat boxes con- 
taining 60 cards. Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 32, Castle-street, is. 
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Sutton, Robert : * 

Notes of Lessons on the Catechism of the Church of England, with 
Illustrations from Scripture Biography and Scripture Proofs. 
Manchester : John Heywood. 

Thompson, Agnes Somerville: 

Questions for Our Sunday Tea Table. Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 
32, Castle-street. 3//. 

1. The Women of the Bible. 

2. The Children of the Bible ; Beasts, Birds, and Fishes. 

3. Stones and Gems of the Bible ; Angel Visits. 

4. Trades and Professions of the Bible ; Trees and Plants. 

5. Emblems of the Bible ; Mental Pictures. 

6. Mountains, Valleys, and Rivers of the Bible. 



X.— POETRY. 

Atkinson, Rev. W. Blake : 

John and Mary Ann : a Ballad Story of Lancashire Life in the 
Cotton Famine. Fcp. Svo, pp. 32. Manchester : A. Heywood, 

Beardsall, Rev. F. : 

Temperance H3rmn Book. Twelfth edition, enlarged; royal 32mo, 
pp. 252. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook. Cloth limp, 6^. ; bds., 
Sd,; leather, lort^. 

Brewster, Emily; 

Ruth : a Sacred Drama. Fcp. Svo, pp. i6. Manchester: J. Hey- 
wood. iti. 

Carter, William : 

Lines on the Water Fountains given by Baroness Burdett Coutts to 
the City of Manchester. Also, an Appendix : Lines on the 
Sabbath. Svo, pp. 12. Manchester : The Author. .3^. 

Poem on the Utility of Tramways for the City of Manchester ; with 
The Knocker-up, a Manchester Character. Svo, pp. 11. Man- 
chester ; The Author. 3^. 

Crewdson, Mrs. T. D. : 

The Singer of Eisenach, and Luther at Worms : Poems. Fcp. Svo, 
pp. 50. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. Stiff cover, gilt edges, 8^, 

LL 
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Henry, Phineas : 

Spring Blossoms [Poems]« i2mo, pp. 104. Manchester: A, 
Ireland & Co, ' 

The author is blind, and one of the pieces in the volume relates to 
Henshaw's Blind Asylum. 

Peripole, Andrew : 

Augusta Fairford, the Publican's Daughter; or, the Storms of Human 
Life. A new Tale of English and Italian Life. With ten illus- 
trations. Cr, 8vo, pp. 178. Blackburn: J. Bennett, Station. 
Enamelled wrappers, is, ; cloth boards, is. 6d, 

Skelton, J. F. : 

The Gleaner, and other Poems. Manchester. 

[Stansfield, A] : 

Ground Flowers and Fern Leaves : being a Selection of Poems, 
original and translated. By A S[tansfield], K[ersal]. 8vo. Man- 
chester : Ratcliff & Co. Full cloth neat, 35. 6d, ; full cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 5^. 

Waijgh, Edwin : 

Poems and Lancashire Songs.' Manchester : A Heywood & Son. 
Fcp. 8vo, pp. 304, cloth, 6s, ; fcp. 4to, half morocco, gilt top, 
t6^. (subscription). 

Wood, S. R. de Rome : 

Silent Music : Poems. Cr. 8vo. Dalton-in-Fumess : Robert Blake, 
Full gilt cloth, bevelled edges, 31, 6d. ; plain cloth, 2s, 6d, 

XL— FICTION. 

Brindley, T. B. : 

* 

Tom Pringle's Courtship. -Cr. 8vo, fjp. 170. Manchester : J. Hey- 
wood. Paper covers, is. 

Brown, Walter : 

Little Snowdrop's Birthday, Demy i6mo, pp. 32. Manchester: 
Tubbs & Brook. Cover, 2d, 

* 

Calman, a. L. : 

Niff, without his Dogs. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester : Tubbs and 
Brook, id. 

Frank (pseud,): 

Grassmere Farm : a Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 342. Liverpool : R, A 
Elliott I Of. 6^, 
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Reany, Mrs. G. S. : 

Strange Tales. Sixth series, f^cp. 8vo, pp. 172. Manchester: 
Tubbs & Brook. Cloth^ is. 6d. ; also in packets of twelve, i^. 

Remarkable Stories of God's Saving Grace. Second series, illustrated ; 
fcp. Svo, pp. 172. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook. Cloth, is. 6d. ; 
also in packets of twelve, is. ■ -' ' 

Shepherd, Rev. Robert : 

Miss Nelly's Sins : A Tale of the Confessional in the English 
Church. Fcp. Svo, pp. 116. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook, is. 

The Empty Cradle. Fcp. Svo, pp. 16. Manchester: Tubbs and 
Brook, id. 

Jenny's Despair. Fcp. Svo, pp. 16. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook, id. 

Lost at Sea. Fcp. Svo, pp. 16. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook, id. 

True Stories of Our Village. By Aunt Hetty. Fcp. Svo, pp. 108. 
Manchester : Tiibbs & Brook. Cloth, is. 

Wolf, Jetta S. : 

Stories of Lancashire Life. Post Svo, pp. 1S2.. Blackburn: Tiplady* 
3X. 6d. 

XIL'-ART. 

Cruiksmank, George : 

The Toothache. Broadsheet ; drawn by George Cruikshank, 
"imagined" by Horace Mayhew. Manchester: A. Hey wood. 
Folded, id. ; coloured, 6d. 

Seeing Him Home : Cartoon. Demy folio broadsheet, Manchester : 
A. Heywood. Coloured, ad. 



XnL--MUSIC. 

Bartle, J. : 

The Chanter. Royal Svo, pp. 64. Manchester : J. Heywood. 6d. 

Burnley Tune Book t a New Psalmody of nearly 700 (mostly original) 
Tunes, Chants, Kyries, etc., already in use in many Churches and 
Chapels. Second edition (fourth thousand). Burnley: T. Simpson. 
Plain binding, 4s. ; extra, 5 j. 

Christmas Carols, with Music. Cr. Svo, pp. 32. Manchester: Tubbs 
and Brook. With cover, 6d. 
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Holt, H. Edmond : 

Bow down thine ear : Anthem. Accrington : Caxton Company. 

Old Hymns, with New Ti^nes and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Cr, 4to, pp. 44. Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. Cover, is. 

Psalms printed for Chanting. New edition: with the Accentuation 
revised and corrected. "Liverpool : Dunsford & Co., 26, South 
Castle-street. Cloth, 2s. per dozen. 



XIV.— GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Brierlev, B. : 

Ab o'th' Yate's Christmas Annual. Edited by Ben Brierley. 8vo, 
pp.72. Manchester: A. Heywood. Wrapper, 6d, 

Ab o'th' Yate's Spelling Bee. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: A. 
Heywood & Son. id. 

Walmsley Fowt Local Board Election. Jack o* Flunter's Address. 
Broadsheet. Manchester : A. Heywood. id. 

CooKsoN, Richard : 

Nine Hundred and Ninety-nine Thoughts on Various Subjects ; of, 
How to be Happy and make others Happy. 8vo. Preston: 
H. Oakey. 

Dawes, William : 

Elijer GofFs Election Address. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: J. 
Heywood. id. 

Essays on Every Day Life for Old and Young. By Non Pas. Cr. 8vo, 
pp.140. Liverpool: Elliott. Manchester: A. Ireland. 

A Few Original Ideas. By a Manchester Man. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16. Man- 
chester : J. Heywood. 6d. 

Garden Party: a Satire. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: J. Heywood 6dt 

Hawes Water (pseud.) : 

Accidental Discoveries made in Travelling through a Wide and 
Wicked World. Fcp. 8vo, sd., pp. 60. Liverpool : R. A. Elliott. 
Manchester : A. Ireland, is. 

HoLLis, A. S. J 

Light for the Wanderer : a Compilation of Texts and Poetry. Royal 
32mo, pp. 48. Manchester: TUbbs & Brook. Paper cover, 3^.; 
cloth, 6d.} roan, gilt edge, is. 
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Kershaw, Tom : 

Guide to the Spelling Bee. Cr. 8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: A. 
Heywood. id. 

[Lahee, M. R.] : 

Mally Cass's Savings Bank. By the Author of Neddy Fitton. 

^ Orderin her Coffin. By the Author of Neddy Fitton. 

MiLNER, G. : 

Selections from " Odds and Ends :" a Manuscript Magazine. Issued 
by the St. Paul's Literary and Educational Society, and edited 
by George Milner, vol. 2. i2mo, pp. viii., 248. Manchester: 
printed for the Society. 

Pag EL, L. : 

A Parallel between Goethe and Schiller : their Friendship and Co- 
operation. Also, an Historical Outline of German Literature. 
8vo, pp. 46. Liverpool : J. R. Williams & Co. 

Peace Egg ; or, St. George : an Easter Play. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 8. Man* 
Chester : A. Heywood. \d. 

Smith, Theodore, B.A. : 

Muscularity : a Defence against the " World." i2mo, pp. 8. Mart* 
Chester : T. J. Day. id. 

Smith, Thomas : 

The Chairman and Speaker's Guide. New edition, revised and im- 
proved. 1 2 mo, pp. 126. Liverpool : Howell. 2s. 

Valentine, Mrs.': 

Christmas Carols. Edited by Mrs. Valentine. Cr. i6mo, pp.48. 
Manchester: A. Heywood. id. 

Walker, Robert Bailey, F.S.S. : 

Sketches, Dietetic and Literary. Cr. 8vo, pp. 24. Manchester: 91, 

Oxford-street. 6d. 

Contents. — A Berkshire Paradise. At the Biscuit Factory. The Oil 
l3ottle. Christian Communism in England. One Meal a Day. The Return 
to Nature. On Some Odd Curiosities. Contrasts. Taphodemia. 

Whitsuntide: or, the Lancashire Carnival. [Broadsheet.] Manchester: 
A. Heywood. id. 

XV.— ALMANACS. 

Almanack for the Diocese of Salford. Edited by Rev. Father Cadd, 
Salford. id. 
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Bolton Almanack, Memorandum Diary, Index to Streets, Tradesman's 
Directory, and Yearly Reference of Local and General Information. 
8vo. Bolton : Henry Whewell & Co., Deansgate. 4^. 

Calvert's Mechanics' Almanack. 4d. 

Calvert's Sheet Memoranda and Calendar, id. 

The Financial Reform Almanack for 1876. 8vo. Liverpool : Financial 
Reform Association, 39, Castle-street. 6d, 

Heywood's (Abel) Illustrated Manchester Almanack for 1877. Cr. 8vo. 
Manchester : A. Heywood. id. 

Lancashire Congregational Calendar, 1876-7. Demy 8vo, pp. 126. 
Manchester : Tubbs & Brook. Paper cover, 4//. ; cloth, lod. 

"Athletic News" Almanac and Diary for 1876, a Work of Reference on 
Athletics, Cricket, Football, Pedestrianism, Rowing, etc Edited 
by A. H. Mills. 12 mo. Manchestex : Athletic JVinus Offico. is. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Comic, Dialectic, and Poetic Almanac for 
1877, by James Standing. Cr. 8vo, pp. 80. Todmorden : R. 
Chambers, ^d. 

The Manchester and Salford Historical Almanack and Municipal Guide 
for 1877. Cr. 8vo, pp. 88. Salford : The Salford Steam Printing 
Company, 54, Chapel-street, id. 



XVI.— CATALOGUES. 

Sebington : Catalogue of Mayer Free Library, Bebington, established 
January ist, 1866. Lending Department. Miles Pilling Elsby, 
honorary librarian. 8vo, pp. 187. Liverpool : D. Marples & Co. 

Manchester : Manchester Athenaeum Catalogue of the Books in the 
Library, arranged Alphabetically under the Author's Names, with a 
Classified Index of Subjects. Cr. 8vo, pp. 520. Athenaeum 
Library, is. 6d. 

Compiled by the librariao, T. B* M. Duttoiii 

RocHt)ALE : Supplementary Catalogue of the Library of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers' Society Limited. Lending and Reference De- 
partment. Compiled by Edwin Barnish, librarian. 8vo, pp. 181. 
Manchester : Co-operative Printing Society. 

Contains a valuable list of Rochdale newspa^iei's and tracts. 
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Warrington : Warrington Museum. Catalogue of the Reference 
Library, 1 876. Compiled by the librarian, Charles Madeley. i amo, 
pp. iv., 73. Warrington : printed at the Guardian Office. 

Contains a long and valuable list of Warrington books. 



XVII.— PRIVATELY PRINTED. 

Axon, William E, A. : 

Exotica. Pp. 26. London. 

A series of translations in verse, from French, German, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish authors. 

The Smallest Books in the World. A Bibliographical Note. Re- 
printed from NoUs and Queries of October 2nd, 1876. Pp. 6, 
Manchester. 

Bagot, James : 

Records of Methodism in Eccles. Cr. 4to, pp. 24. Manchester : 
A. Ireland, is. 

Beever, John Frederic : 

Captain James Bradshaw, of the " Manchester Regiment" of 1745. 
Reprinted from "Local Gleanings" in recent numbers of the 
Manchester Courier, Pp. 25. Manchester : Thos. Sowler & Sons, 
Courier Office, 1876. For private circulation. 

Fifty copies. 

Bradley, S. Messenger, F.R.C.S. : 

A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Art of Surgery ; being a 
Lecture introductory to the course on Practical Surgery. Demy 
8vo, pp. 16. Manchester: A. Ireland. 

C0PEI.AND, Ralph : 

Dun Echt Observatory Publications, Vol. I. 4to, pp. vii,, 129. 
Dun Echt, Aberdeen. (Printed in London). 

Privately printed by Lord Lindsay. / 

CoTTAM, Rev. Henry, M.A. : 

St. Mark and his Gospel ; being the substance of a Lecture to a 
Ladies' Bible Class, given in St. Mary's School, Crumpsall, 
November 2, 1876. Cr. 8vo, pp. 20. Manchester: A. Ireland, 

Gr'osart, Rev. A. B. (See under this name in Class XVIII.) 
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Hume, Rev. Canon, and Lefroy, Rev. W. : 

The Question of a Bishop for Liverpool. Two papers read before 
the Liverpool Clerical Society, 7th February, 1876. Svo, pp. 37. 
Liverpool : T. Brakell. 

[Lahee, M. R.]: 

Latest Intelligence from the Planet Venus. Reprinted from Fraser^s 
Magazine, Cr. Svo, pp. 12. Private. 

Lowe, Roger : 

Extracts from a Lancashire Diary, 1663-1678, in the possession of 
John Leyland, Esq., of the Grange, Hindley, near Wigan. Re- 
printed (for private circulation) from the " Local Gleanings" in 
the Manchester Courier. 8vo, pp. 72. T. Sowler & Co., Man- 
chester. 

Mayer, Joseph (Editor) : 

Early Exhibitions of Art in Liverpool; with some Notes for a Memoir 
of George Stubbs, R.A. Privately printed. 8vo, pp. 130. 
Liverpool. 

Milker, George : 

Clubs, Guilds, and Literary Societies : a Paper read at the Diocesan 
Conference, held at Manchester, Nov. 4th and 5th, 1875. i2mo, 
pp. 12. Privately printed. 

Mulgrave, Hon. and Rev. the Earl of : 

The Fairy Cake. [A Dramatic Sketch, by the Hon. and Rev. the 
Earl of Mulgrave.] 8vo, pp. 19. 

Nodal, J. H. : 
The Jackson Collection at the Warrington Library. Reprinted from 
the Warrington Examiner. [1876.] 8vo, pp. 7. Warrington. 

Signed, "J. H. N„" i.e., John Howard Nodal 

Perrin, J. Beswick, F.L.S. : 

The Myology of the Opisthocomus Crisatus. 4to. (From the Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society, 1876.) 

RvLETT, Harold : 

Records of Unitarianism in Salford. Fcp. 4t6, pp. 24. Manchester; 
A. Ireland. 

Thomson, William, F.CS. : 

On the Degrees of Accuracy displayed in Dispensing of Physicians' 
Prescriptions by Druggists in different Towns throughout England 
and Ireland. Demy 8vo, pp. 12. Manchester : A. Ireland. 
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Whitworth, Thomas; 

Parliamentary Reform, and Our Parliamentary Representation: a 
Paper read at the Opening Debate of the Manchester Reform 
Club Debating Society, October 3rd, 1876, by Thomas Whit- 
worth, late M.P, for Drogheda. Demy 8vo, pp. 40. Manchester : 
W. Porter & Sons, 5, Pool-street. 

Wood, Robert : 

The Game of Bowls. Reprinted from the Mancheiter Evening Ntws* 
8vo, pp 8. Manchester ; privately printed. 



XVIII.— BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS BY LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE AUTHORS, PUBLISHED ELSEWHERE. 

Adams, Rev. Richard : 

A Commentary on the Prayer Book. i2mo. London: Masters. 4^. 

AiNSwoRTH, William Harrison : 

Chetwynd Calverley. 3 vols., 8vo. London : Tinsley. 31J. 6^. 

The Leaguer of Lathom : a Tale of the Civil War in Lancashire. 
3 vols., 8vo. London : Tinsley Brothers. 31X. 6d. 

AUDSLEY, G. A., and Bowes, J. : 

Keramic Art of Japan. Part 3. Folio. London: Sotheran. 21s, 

Banks, Mrs. G. L. : 

The Manchester Man. 8vo, 3 vols. London : Hurst & Blackett. 
3 If. 6d. 

Bardsley, Rev. James : 

** I will Sing of the Mercies of the Lord;" or, an Exposition of the 
Eighty-ninth Psalm. i2mo, pp.158. London: Hatchards. 
Cloth, 25. 6d. 

The substance of a series of sermons preached at St. Ann% Manchester. 

Illustrative Texts, and Texts Illustrated. Second edition, 12 mo, 
London: Nisbet. $s. 

Beard, Rev. Charles : 

The Soul's Way to God ; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 71. 6d, 

[Bleckley, Henry]: 

Butler's Analogy : a Lay Argument, by a Lancashire Manufacturer. 
Inscribed to the Bishop of Manchester, 8vo, sewed. London ; 
Williams & Norgate. is. 

MM 
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Briscoe, J. P. : 

Nottinghamshire Facts and Fictions. i2mo. Nottingham: Shep- 
hard. i^. 

Cartwright, Nathaniel: 

Life out of Death : a Romance. 3 vols., post 8vo. London : S. 
Tinsley. 31 J. 6^. 

Charley, William Thomas, D.C.L., M.P. : 

Flax and Linen (British Manufacturing Industries). i2mo. Lon- 
don : Stanford, y. 6d. 

New System of Practice and Pleading Acts, 1873 and 1875. 8vo, 
second edition. London : Waterlow. 3J. 6d. 

Real Property Acts, 1874, 1875, 1876. Third edition, i2mo, 
London: Sweet. 12s. 

Clere, Mrs.: 

Rhoda and Adela, the Colonel's Daughter : a Domestic Tale. New 
and enlarged edition, i2mo, pp. 326. London: Nisbet. Cloth, 
35. 6d» 

CoBDEN, Richard: 

Russia, Turkey, and England. Reprinted from the Political 
Writings of Richard Cobden. 8vo, pp. 48. London : Cobden 
Club. (>d. 

Davies, John H., B.A. (of Brindle, Chorley) : 

Egypt : a Poem. To which are added other Poems and Songs. 
8vo, pp. 114. London: E. W. Allen. 

Dun, John: 

British Banking Statistics, with Remarks on the Bullion Reserve. 
8vo. London: Stanford. $s. 

Farrington, Silas : 

The Ideal of Religion: a Lecture. 8vo, pp. 16. Published by 
Thomas Scott, 4, The Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 3^. 

FOTHERGILL, JeSSIE : 

Aldyth ; or. Let the End Try the Man. Two vols., cr. 8vo, pp. 567. 
London : Henry S. King & Co. Cloth, 215. 

Geldart, Rev. E. M. : 

Keim's History of Jesus of Nazara, considered in its connection 
with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Trans- 
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lated by Rev. E. M. Geldart, Vol. II. : The Sacred Youth ; 
Self-Recognition; Decision. 8vo, cloth.. London: Williams and 
Norgate. ioj. 6^. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. : 

Bulgarian Horrors and Question of the East. 8vo. Londoti i 
Murray, is. 6d. ; cheap edition, 6d. 

Church of England and Ritualism. 8vo. London : Strahan. 2s. 

Homeric Synchronism : Enquiry into time and place of Homer. 8vo. 
London: Macmillan. 6^. 

Speech on Eastern Question at Blackheath, Sep. 9, 1876. 8vo. 
London : Murray, is. 

Graham, Ennis (pseud,) [Mrs. Molesworth] : 

" Carrots :" just a Little Boy. Illustrated by Walter Crane* i2mo, 
pp. 240. London : Macmillan. 41. 6//. 

Green, Samuel (St. James's School, Rochdale) : 

The River Systems Tabulated. Intended principally for the u$e of 
Teachers and for Students in Training Colleges. Oblong 4to. 
London : Longmans. Boards, 2s, 

Greg, William Rathbone : 

Literary and Social Judgments. Fourth edition, considerably en- 
larged. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 590. London: Triibner. 15J. 

Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artizan Class. Post 8vo, 
pp.336. London: Triibner. 10s. 6d. 

Grosart, Rev. Alexander Balloch, of Blackburn : 

Fuller Worthies' Library. Works in Prose and Verse of Sir John 
Davies. [Completion of Vols. II. and III.] 8vo. Blackburn: 
C. Tiplady. 

Closing Part of Fuller Worthies' Library. Luminalia; or, The 
Festivall of Light, 1637. With Supplementary Notes and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. Blackburn : C. Tiplady. 

The Complete Works, in Prose and Verse, of Nicholas Breton. 
Now for the first time collected. Edited, with Memorial-Intro- 
duction, and Notes and Illustrations, Facsimiles^ etc. Parts 
V. — xxvii. 4to. (Chertsey Worthies' Library.) 

One hundred copies. 
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The Complete Works of John Davies, of Hereford. Now for the 

first time collected. Parts iii. — xvii. 4to. (Chertsey Worthies* 

Library.) 

One hundred copies. 

The Complete Poems of Dr. Henry More. Now for the first time 
collected. Parts i. — viii. 4to. (Chertsey Worthies' Library.) 

One hundred copies. 

The Complete Poems of Richard Bamfield. 4to. (For the Rox- 
•' ' burgheClub.) 

The Works in Verse and Literary Prose of Alexander Wilson, the 
American Ornithologist. With large Additions, Memoir, Notes, 
etc 2 vols., 8vo. Paisley : Gardner. 

The Poetical Works of George Herbert Fcp. 8vo. London : G. 
Bell & Sons. $s. 

The Complete Works of Sir John Davies. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 12s. 

:Wm. Barksftead's Mirrha the Mother of Adonis, 1607. Hiren and 
„ the Faille Greeke, 1 611. 4to. £i,i^s.6d. (Limited Reprints.) 

S. Nicholson's Acolastus his After Witte, 1600. 4to. 13 J. 6d, 
(Limited Reprints.) 

' Whi. Parkes' Curtame-Drawer of the World. 161 2. 4to. i^s. 6d» 
(Limited Reprints.) 

Grundy, Sydney : 

The Days of His Vanity : A Passage in the Life of a Young Man. 
8vo, 3 vols. London : Samuel Tinsley. 31 J. 6d. 

Hamerton, p. G. : 

Eighteen Etchings. By English, French, and German Artists. 
With Notes by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Folio, gilt, ;^i . 1 15. 6d, 

Round My House : Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace and 
War. Second edition (March), post 8vo, pp. 422 ; 75. 6d, — 
Third edition (October), 5^. London : Seeley. 

. Etching and Etchers. New edition, illustrated, 8vo. London: 
Macmillan* 12s. 

Sylvan Year, Leaves from the Note Book of R. Dubois. Second 
edition, 8vo. London: Seeky. 12s. 6d. . 

Unknown River. Second editiottj 8vo. London i Seeley. 5^. 
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Harrison, William: 

Bibliotheca Monensis : a Bibliographical Account of Works relating 
to the Isle of Man. New edition, 8vo, pp. xii., 312. Douglas, 
Isle of Man. 

Being Vol. 24 of the Manx Society Publications. 

Heywood, George Washington : 

The Jurisdiction and Practice of the County Courts, exclusive of 
Admiralty and Bankruptcy. With Appendices, containing all 
the Acts, Rules, and Forms, and Scales of Fees and Costs. 
Second edition, post 8vo, pp. 804. London : Maxwell. 21^. 

Hervey, Eleanora Louisa : 

My Godmother's Stories from Many Lands. i2mo, pp. 280. 
London : Whittaker. Cloth, 31. 6d, 

The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were told there. i2mo. 
pp. 248. London : Whittaker. Cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Holt, Emily S. : 

Ashcliffe Hall : a Tale. New edit., i2mo. London: J.F.Shaw, sx. 

Clare Avery : A Story of the Spanish Armada. 8vo. London : J. 

F. Shaw. 5J. 

Sister Rose, or Saint Bartholomew's Eve. New edition, 12 mo. 
London : J. F. Shaw. 5^. 

HowoRTH, Henry H., F.S.A. : 

History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th Century. Part 1. 
The Mongols proper and the Kalmuks. With two maps, by E. 

G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 744. London : 
Longmans. 28J. 

Jevons, W. Stanley, LL.D. : 

Ix)gic (Science primers). i8mo. London: Macmillan. 1^. 

Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Third edition, %yo. 
London : H. S. King. 5^. 

KiRKMAN, Thomas Penyngton (Rector of Croft, near Warrington) i 
Philosophy without Assumptions. 8vo, pp. 340. London : Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d, 

Lloyd, Francis : 

The Brigand's Cave in Salamis : Tales and Legends. i2mo, pp. 136. 
London': Weldon. Sewed, i^. 
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Manchester Science Lectures for the People: 

Eighth Series : — What the Earth is Composed of. Three Lectures, 
by Professor Roscoe, F.R.S. The Earth's Place "^in Nature. 
Three Lectures, by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. Life on the 
Earth. Three Lectures, by Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
i2mo. London: Macmillan. lod. 

McCaw, Rev. William : 

Romanism, Ritualism, and Revelation. Eight Lectures delivered 
in Trinity Presbyterian Church, Manchester. i2mo, pp. 170. 
Lotidon: Nisbet. 3^. 

Norwood, Rev. Samuel : 

Our Indian Empire : the History of the Wonderful Rise of British 
Supremacy in Hindostan. Post 8vo, pp. 340. London : S. 
Tinsley. 7^. 6d, 

Ogden, William Sharpe: 

Studies in Mercantile Architecture, comprising Fifty Suggestive 
Designs for Warehouse, Shop, and, Office Buildings, suitable 
for Commercial Districts of Large Cities. Folio. London : B. 
T. Batsford. 30^. 

Parker, Rev. J. W. (late Vicar of St. Alban's, Rochdale) : 

Sermons on Church's Seasons : Advent to Whitsun Day. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 8^. 6//. 

Pulliblank, Rev. Joseph, M.A. (Curate of Walton, Liverpool, formerly 

Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge) : 

The Teacher's Handbook of the Bible : a Syllabus of Bible Readings 

and Connecting Epitomes, with Comments, for use in Schools 

and Families. Cr. 8vo, pp. 436. London : Longmans. Cloth, 

35. 6d, 

Ransome, Arthur : 

On Stethometry : being an Account of a new and exact Method of 
examining the Chest, with some of its Results in Physiology and 
Practical Medicine ; also, an Appendix on the Chemical and 
Microscopical Examination of Respired Air ; with lUustrationSi 
8vo, pp. 210. London: Macmillan. ios.6d, 

11[obinson], S[amuel] : 

Flowers Culled from the Gulistan or Rose Garden, and from th^ 
Bostan or Pleasure Garden of Sadi, a Persian Poet who flourished 
in the 13th Ceritury. i6mo, pp. xvi., 175. London: Williams 
and Norgate. i^. 6d, 
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Sketch of the Life and Writings of Ferdusi, a Persian Poet who 
flourished in the loth Century. i6mo, pp, 126. London : 
Williams & Norgate. is, 6d. 

RoscoE, Professor H. E. : 

What is the Earth Composed of ? With Illustrations. (Manchester 
Science Lectures.) i2mo, sd., pp. 46. London: Macmillan. 6d, 

Sharpe, Edmund, M.A. : 

Illustrated Papers on Church Architecture. No. 2, 4to. London : 
Spon. 7 J. 6d, 

Sims, T. : 

Dyeing and Bleaching (British Manufacturing Industries). i2mQ, 
London : Stanford. 3X. 6d, 

Stawel, Augustus (pseud.) : 

Manslaughter : a Chronicle. 3 vols., 8vo. London : Low. 31J. 6d. 

Stewart, Balfour: 

Heat. Fourth edition, 1 2mo. London : Macmillan. ys, 6d. 

Taylor, John Ellor: 

The Aquarium : Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. 8vo. 
London : Hardwicke. 6/. 

Troutbeck, Rev. John : 

Daily Service as Sung in Manchester Cathedral. i6mo. London : 
Novello. 15. 4//. 

Manchester Chantbook. Third edition, i6mo. London : Novello, 
2S, 6d, 

Wharton, Charles Henry Marriott : 

The Whole Law Relating to Innkeepers, Licensed Victuallers, and 
License Holders ; being a complete practical treatise on the Inn- 
keeper's liability as bailee, as well .as under the Licensing Acts 
With Appendices containing tables and forms. Post 8vo, pp. 378; 
London : Law Times Office, los, 6d. 

Whitaker, Rev. Thomas Dunham : 

An History of the original Parish of Whalley and Honor of Clitheroe. 
To which is subjoined an Account of the Parish of Cartmell. 
By Thomas Dunham Whitaker. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged by the late John Gough Nichols, and the Rev. Ponsonby 
A. Lyons. Vol 2. Continued and completed by the Rev. 
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Ponsonby A. Lyons. 4to. London : G. Routledge & Sons, and 
L. C. Gent. Price of the two vols., 941. 6d.; large paper, 1365. 

Williamson, Professor W. C. : 

Life on the Earth. With Illustrations* (Manchester Science 
Lectures.) i2mo. London : Macmillan. 6d, 

Willert, Paul Ferdinand : 

The Reign of Louis XL With Maps. (Historical Handbooks.) 
Cr. 8vo, pp. XV., 300. London : Rivingtons. 3X. 6^, 
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This index contains references to the authors of the papers read before the Club and to the 
principal topics to which they relate. The Roman numerals indicate the volume and the 
Arabic /igur^s the page. 



Acres Fair, iii., 86. 

Acting and the relation of Accessories to it, 
i., zz8. 

African DiseoverY in relation to Maps ancient 
and modem, i., 133. 

Allestree(B.), iii., 73. 

Almanacs in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, iu., 65. 

Amesbury, ii, zoa. 

Art : Living Lancashire Artists, i , 116. 

"i"— Manchester as an Art Centre, iii., 43, 211. 

Art and its Leading Elements, i., t3o. 

Art Work in Black and White, ii., 164. 

Art and Artists* Mission, iii., 190. 

Aft'Gallery for Manchester, iii., 193. 

Arthur's presumed Victories in Lancashire, ii., 
151. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield, ii., 154. 

Ashton-under-Lyne Black Knight, ii., 158. 

Astrological Almanacs, iii., 68 et seq. 

Astronomer Poet of Persia, iii., 217. 

Atherton and Dutton Feud, ii., 159. 

Axon (W. E. A.). Book Rkrities of the Man^ 
Chester Free Library (paper), i., 76, 128. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Fair Em, a play attributed 
to Shakspere (abstract), i., 1x4. 

Axon (W. E. A.), British Museum and the need 
of a Catalogue of English Books (abstract), 
i., 129. 

Axon (W. E. A.), In Memoriam : "Bibliothe- 
carius Chethamensis" (Thos. Jones, 6.A.), 
(paper), u., 59- 

Axon (W. E. A.). A MS. Volume by Thomas 
Barritt (abstract), ii., 256. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Smallest Books in the Worid 
(abstract*, ii., 159. 

Axon (S^. E. A-), Prologue to the B|^cl; and 
White Exhibition, ii., 162. 

N N 



Axon 0\^ E. A.X Bibliographical List of Books 
illustrating the Lancashire Dialect. Ap- 
pendix to vol. iL 

Axon (W. E. A.), Is the song of the Nightin- 
gale merry or melancholy ? iii., 134. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Provincial Bibliography 
(abstract), iii., 283. 

Axon (W. E. A.), A Manchester Will of the 
Fifteenth Century iii., 2x0. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Notabilia Bibliotheca: Che- 
thamensis. Appendix to vol. iii. 

Axon (W. E. A.), List of Works published in 
Lancashire and Cheshire during 1876. 
Appendix to vol. iii. 

Bailey (J. E. ), John Byrom, the Manchester 
Stenographer (paper), i., 7. 

Bailey (J. E.J|, on the Cipher of Pepys's Diary 
ipaper), li., 229. 

Bailey (J. E.), John Whitaker, the Historian 
of Manchester (paper), iii., 248. 

Bales (Peter), ii., 160. 

Bathing Rules, iii., 74. 

Barritt (Thomas), Account of a MS. Volume 
written by him, ii., 156. 

Bewsey Tragedy, ii., 158. 

Bibliography : Need of Official English, i., 
Z06, X29. ' 

Bibliography : List of Books and Pamphlets by' 
Members of the Manchester Literary Club. 
Appendix to vol. L 

Bibliography of Lancashire Dialect, ii. 145, 
Appendix voL ii. 

Bibliography, Provincial, iii., X83. 

Bibliography : List of Works published in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire in X876. Appendix 
to vol. 111. Cf. ui., 234. 

Billiard Club, ii., 19. 

Black and White Exhibition, ii., 142, 16?. 

Blood-letting, iii., 74. 
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Bold of Bold, ii., 258. 

Book Illustration, Modern, i., 124. 

Book Rarities of the Manchester Free Library, 
L, 76, xaS. 

Booker (John, the Almanac Maker), iii., 77. 

Books, Sizes, iii., i86* 

Books, Smallest in the World, ii., 159. 

Braggat Sunday, iii., 107. 

Brierley (Morgan), Earlier English Mathema- 
ticians (abstract), ii., 175. 

Brierley (Morgan), Shelley and the Skylark, 
iii., 123, 128. 

Brierley (Mor^^X Cowper as a Naturalist 
(abstract), iii., 205. 

Bright's Shorthand, i., 13; ii., 229. 

Bright (Rev. M.), ii., 133. 

British Museum and Official Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Books, i., zo6, 129; iii., 225. 

Brown (Ford Madox), Works of, i., 40—52. 

Browning's Childe Roland, iii., 12, 26. 

Butler (S. W., Tragedian), Memorial Notice, 
iii., 1x5. 

Byron (Lord), Emerson's Estimate, ii., 78. 

Byrom (John, Manchester Stenographer), i., 7. 

Calendar. See Almanac. 

Calvert (C.),^ Remarks on his theory as to the 
accessories of acting, i., xx8. 

Carlyle (Thomas) and Manchester Athenaeum, 

1., X22. 

Cluimberlaine (Joseph), iii, 73. 

Charlecote, i., 86. 

Chaucer (G.), Emerson's Estimate, ii., 78. 

Cheshire Gypsy Life, iii., 32. 

Cheshire Works published in 1876. Aiq;)endix 
to voL iii. 

Chesshyre (Edward), Song on the John Shaw 
Club, ii., X4. 

Chetham Library, ii., 59. 

Chetham Library Notabilia. Appendix to 
vol. iii. 

Chipping, ii., xo6— xx6; iii., loa. 

Childe Harold's Quest, iii., 26. 

Childe Roland, iii., X2, 26. 

Church and King Club, ii., 17. 

Cipher of Pepys's Diaiy, ii., X29. 

Clarke (Eustace), iii., 73. 

Clitheroe Battles, iii., 53. 

Clubs, English, i., 131. 

Clubs of Old Manchester, ii., 7. 

Coleridge (S., T.). Alleged Visits to Man- 
chester, ii., 20; iii, Z4X. 

Concert Club, ii., z6. 

Conversazioni, i., 109, 117, 135 ; ii., 142, 162, 
173 ; iii., 19X, 223. 

Copyright Commis^on and the Copy Tax, iii., 
225. 

Copy Tax, i., xo6 ; iii., 225. 

Cornwall, iii., X75. 

CQstume of the Gypsies, ii., 60, 



Cowper (William), His Life in relation to his 
workis, iii., X99 ; Poetic Value of Uie Olney 
Hymns, 201; as a Naturalist, 205: as a 
Humourist, 205 ; his revolt from Poetic 
Formalism, 206; as a Descriptive Writer, 
ao6. 

Chremation, ii., X54. 

Crofton (H. T.), Former Costume of the 
Gypsies (paper), ii.« 66. 

Crofton (H. T.), Gypsy Life in Lancashire 
and Cheshire (paper), iii., 32. 

Cross Legendary History, ii., X57. 

Dade (W.), iii., 74. 

Darbyshire (A.), Art Gallery for Manchester, 
iii., 212. 

Dawson (J. S.), Art and its Leading Elements 
(abstract), i., x2o. 

Davy, (Dr. Martin), iii., X3S, 

Deane (Sir A.X ii , 234. 

De Vere (A.), his " Mary Tudor." ii., X70. 

Dialect, Gypsy, iii., 32. 

Dialect of Lancashire as a vehicle for Poetry, 
i., x8. 

Dialect of Lancashire, Bibliography, ii., 145 ; 
and Appendix., vol. ii. 

Dialect of Lancashire, Glossary, L, zii ; ii., 

Dialect of Lancashire in last century, iiL, 170. 

Dialect, Manchester in fifteenth century, iii., 
3 10. 

Dialect: On the word "Thisne," i., 35. 

Dialect of a Nook of North Lancashire, ii., 
X15 ; iii., X02. 

Digges (Leonard), iii., 69. 

Douglas, Victory on the river so named, ii., 152. 

Dove (Jonathan), iii., 73. 

Drama, Modem Historical, ii,, 170. 

Dutton and Atherton Feud, ii., 159. 

Eagle and Child Crest, iL, 158. 

Eardulf, iii., 62. 

Earthquakes, iii., 75. 

Easter, time of its celebration, iii., 78. 

Emerson fR. W.), ^ Critical Notes on some 
English Poets, ii., 76. 

Epigrams, ii«, X41. 

Epitaphs, iii., X95. 

Ethelred, iii., 53. 

Evans (John), Mr. Ruskin and Frederick 
Walker (abstract), ii., X69. 

Evans (John), Modem Historical Drama: 
Tennyson and De Vere (abstract), ii., X70. 

Evans (John), Samuel William Butler, Trage- 
diaui (paper), iii., 1x5. 

Evans (John), Keble's Ck)llege and Chapel, 
(abstract), iii., xS8. 

Evans (John), Reminiscences of the Stage in 
Manchester (abstract), iii., X93. 

Excursions of the Club, i., X04 ; ii., X39, 147. 
Fairs, Manchester, iii., 8^. 
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Faraday (F. J.), PjMtic and Scientific Facol- 
ties (abstract), i*» 135. 

Faraday (F. ].), The Bazor amongst the An- 
cient Aryans (abstract), ii., 155. 

Fiddles and Fiddle ForgerieSf i., 133. 

Fly. The House Fly, L, 56. 

Folio (Felix), iiL, 133, 137. 

Folk-Lore of Lancashire, ii.j 106 — 1x6. 

Folk of a North Lancashire Nook, ill., xoa. 

Folk-Lore of Salt, ii., X72. 

Galahad's C^est, iii., 26. 

Gibbon (Edm.X Quarrel with Whitaker, iii., 
163. 

C^bson (ReY. R. U.), Epitaphiana (abstract), 
iii., 195. 

Goddard (J. L.), iiL, 9a6. 

Goosnargh, ii., 106— x 16 ; iii., loa. 

Gouldthorp (W.X Work uxd Genius of Henry 
PurceU, (abstract', iii., 191. 

Grammar (Abraham), iii., 72. 

Gray (R.), Shelley and the Skylark, iii., X3a 

Griffin at Lymin, ii., 158. 

Gypsies' Former Costume, ii., 66. 

G3rpsy life in Lancashire and Cheshire, iii., 
3a. 

Haas (Ernest), <m the Sices of Books, iii., 187. 

Hadfield (C), Thackeray's Irish (Hiaracters 
(abstract), i., X3e. 

Hardwick (C), Ancient Lancashire Battle- 
fields : Km^ Arthur's presumed Victories 
(abstract), ii., 151 ; Defeat of St. Oswald 
at Maserfelt (abstract), ii., 153; Battles 
near Whalley and Clitheroe « paper), iii., 

S3. 
Haworth (J. Higson) on the word "Thisne," 
Midsummer Night's Dream, act x, sc. 2 
(paper', i., 35. 

Haworth (J. H.). Fiddles and Fiddle Forgeries 
(abstract), l, X33. 

Harvey (William, Artist and Wood Engraver\ 

i., 124- 
Haydon (B. R.) on Shakspere's Ring, i., s^. 
Henry VI., Betrayal, ii., 158 ; iii., 63. 
Hewlett (W.), iii., 73. 

Heywood (A., jun.),^ Newspapers and Perio- 
dioals: their Circulation in Manchester 
(paper), il. 39. 

Meywood (Abel, jun.), English Almanacs and 
their Authors in the sixte^snth and seven- 
teenth centuries (papfer), iii., 65. 

Hindshaw (W.), The House Fly (paper), i., 56. 

Hindshaw (W.), Photographic Art (abstract), 

i., 137. 
Hindshaw (W.), Cowper as a Humourist 

(abstract), iii., 205. 

Hogarth Club, iii., 49. 

Hogg Games), ii., 165. 

Homer in a Nutshell, ii., 159. 

Hoole {J')t Shelley and the Skylark, iii., 132. 

House Fly, i., 56. 

Hiunphrey's Almanac, iii., 78* 



Hunter (J. W.\ English (Hubs (abstract), i., ' 
X3X. 

Hunter (J. W.X Clubs of Old Manchester 
paper;, ii., 7. 

Inglewhite, ii., zo6'ii6; iii., 103. 

Jacobite Ballads, i., xas. 

Jacobite Club, ii., X5. 

Johnson (Dr.) and Whitaker, iii., x68. 

Jones (Thomas), Memorial Notice, ii., 59. 

Keble's College and C^iapel, iii, xSa 

Keyne (St), Well of, iii., X78. 

Kirk (Edward), A Nook of North Lancashire 
• (paper), ii., xo6. 

Kitk (Edward), Folk of a North Lancashire 
Nook (paper), iii., xoa. 

Knot Mill Fair, iii., 87. 

Lakes (Thomas), iii., 73. 

Lamb (Charles), Condition of his Grave, i., 
10s, xa5. 

Lancashire Artists now Living, i., xi6. 

Lancashire Battlefields, ii., X5x, 153; iii., 53. 

La n cash i re Bibliography : List of Authors, ii., 

145. 
•Lancashire Bibliography: Works published in 

2876. Appendix to vol. iii. Cf. iii., 224. 

Lancashire Dialect Bibliography. Appendix 
to voL ii. 

Lancashire Dialect Glossary, i., zti ; ii., 143. 

Lancashire Dialect of the last century, iii., 170. 

Lancashire Gypsy Life, iii., 32. 

Lancashire Nook, ii., xo6; iii. X02. 

Lancelot du Lake at Manchester, ii., 157. 

Lawson (William), j[acobite Ballads of Scot- 
land (abstract), i., X22. 

Lawson (William), Scottish Poets (abstract), 
ii., X65. 

Lectures on Books and Study, ii., X46. 

Libraries. Bee the Entries, British Museum, 
Chetham's Library, and Manchester Free 
Library, in this index. 

Library of the Club, i., xxo, 147; ii., 142, 187; 
iii., 227, 230. 

Lilly (William, the Almanac Maker), iii., 79. 

Literature: What is it? iii., x8i. 

Llangeljmin, ii., X48, 

Lockhart (J. C), Souvenir of the Manchester 
Athenaeum (abstract), i., X2x. 

London when "deserted," ii., 86. 

Lupus (Hugh), iL, 157. 

Lymm Griffin, ii., X58. 

Mab's Cross, ii., 158. 

Madeley (Charles), Sizes of Books (abstract), , 
iii., 186. 

Magpies, ii., 109. 

Mancestre (George), Will made 1483, iii., 210. 

Manchester and the Giant Tarquin, ii., 157. 
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Manchester and Shorthand, i., 7. 
Manchester as an Art Centre, iii., 42, 311. 
Manchester Athenaeum, i., 121. 

Manchester Circulation of Newspapers and 

Periodicals, iL, 33. 
Manchester : Coleridge's Visit, ii., ao; iii., 141- 
Manchester Fairs, iii., 85. 
Manchester Free Library, Book Rarities, i., 76, 

128; Proposed Removal, ii., 146; New 

Home for the Collection, iii., 225. 
Manchester Improvements of the last Century, 

iii. 155. 
Manchester Old Clubs, ii., 7. 
Manchester Stage, iii., 193. 
Manchester Will of the Fifteenth Century, iii., 

2x0. 

Marriage Rhymes, iii.> 73. 

Mary, Queen of England, ii., 170. 

Mathematicians, Earlier English, ii., 175. 

Maserfelt, St. Oswald's Defeat, ii., 153. 

Melbrook (G.X 122. 

Members, List of, L, 139; ii., 178 ; iii. 335. 

Members : List of Books and Pamphlets written 
by past and present Members. Ap|>endix 
to vol. i.^ Membership of other Societies, 
i., X43; ii., z8i. 

Methodism, iii., 194. 

Metre, Physiological Origin, I, 67. 

Milner (George), The Lancashire Dialect as a 
Vehicle for Poetry (paper), i., 18. 

Milder (George), On Swinburne's "Year of the 
Rose" (pai>er), i., 55. 

Milner ((^eorge), Charles Swain, (paper), i., 96. 

Milner (George), Who wrote our Old Plays? 
(abstract), 1.. 115. 

Milner (George\ The Sonnet in Italy and Eng- 
land, (paper), ii., 117. 

Milner (George), Taliesin (abstract), ii., 149. 

Mihier (George), Shelley and the Skylark, iii., 
122, 125. 

Milner (George), Poetic Value of Cowpcr's 
Ufinns (^stract), iii., 201. 

Moorland Student, iii., 7. 

Mortimer (John), In Shakspere's Country, 
(paper), i., 85. 

Mortimer (John), Holiday in the South, (paper), 
ii., 80. 

Mortimer (John). The Three Quests : Childe 
Roland, Childe Harold, and the Sangrail 
(paper), iii., 26. 

Mortimer (JohnX Cowper as a Descriptive 
Writer Abstract), iii., 206. 

Mortimer (John), Omar Khayyam, the Astro- 
nomer Poet of Persia (abstract), iii, 217. 

Nairn (Lady), ii.* 165. 
Nene (J.), iii., 72. 
New Forest, ii., 89. 
Newspaper Reporting, ii., 170. 
Newspapers, Circulation, ii., 33. 
Newton (R. M.), Grave of Charles Lamb, i., 
125. 



Nicholson (F.), Shelley and the Skylark, iii., 
136. 

Nightingale, Gender of Uie Song B&d, iii., 
131 et seq. 

Nightingale, merry or melancholy? iii., 134. 

Nightingales and Wekh Princes, ii., 157. 

Nodal (J. H.), Charles Swain (paper), i., g6. 

Nodal (J. H.), List of Books and Pamphlets 
by Alembers of the Club. Appenoix to 
voL i. 

Nodal (J. H.), Newsi)apers and Periodicals : 
their Circulation in Manchester (paper), 
»i» 33- 

Nodal (J. H.), Mr. Emerson on some English 
Poets (paper), ii., 76. 

Nodal (J. H.), Gender of the Singing Nightin- 
gale, iii., 131. 

Nodal (J. H.), Coleridge in Manchester (paper), 
iii., 141. 

Nodal (J. H.), What is Literature? ^per), 
iiL, 181. 

Nodal (J. H.). Cowpcr's Life in relation to his 
Works (abstract), iii., 199. 

Nook of North Lancashire, ii., 106; iii., 102. 

North of England Magazine, ii., 28. 

North Lancashire Nook, ii., 106 ; iii., 102. 

O'Onor (Rev. W. A.), Mr. Browning's Childe 
Roland (paper), iii., 12. 

O'Neill (A.), Physiological Origin of Metrical 
Poetiy (paper), L, 67. 

O'Neill (A.), Accessories in relation to the 
acting of Shakspere (abstract), i., 118. 

Omar Khay^m, the Astronomer Poet of 
Persia, iii., 917. 

Orange Club, ii , 19. 

Osborne (G), iii., 73. 

Oswald (St), His Defeat at Maserfelt, ii., 153. 

Owen (Robert), Residence in Manchester, iii , 
141. 

Page (John),,Manchester Fairs (paper), iii., 85. 
Page (John), Shelley and the Skylark, iii., 

ia4, 137- 
Page (John), Gender of Singing Nightingale, 

iiij '33- 
Painters, Early Italian, v. Modem, ii., 168. 

Partington (J. H. E.], Manchester as an Art 
Centre (paper), iii„ 42. 

Pen Sychnant, ii., 148. 

Pepys (S.), Cipher in which his Diary is 
Written, iL, 129. 

Periodicals, Circulation, ii., 33* 

Perkins (Samuel), iii., 7. 

Peter of Dacia, iii., 68. 

Peterborough, iL, 80. 

Phonography, i., 19. 

Photographic Art, i., 135. 

Physiological Origin of Metrical Poetry, L, 67. 

Pitt aub,'.ii., 17. 

Plant (John), Shakspere's Books (abstract\ l, 
116. 
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Plant (JohnX Folk-Lore of Salt, (abstract), ii., 
172. 

Poetic and Scientifio Facultiei, i., 135. 

Poetry and Dialects, i., 2a 

Poetry, Physiological Origin, i., 67. 

Poets : Re-studies of, iii., 199. 

Poets : Critical Notes, by Emerson, ii„ 76. 

"Poets' Comer" Club, ii., 47. 

Pollitt(Robert), Art Work in Black and White 
(abstract), ii., 164. 

Pond (E.), iii<, 73: 

Potter (Charles), Shelley and the Skylark, iii., 
125. 

Pro^cial Bibliography, iii., 183. 

Purcell (Henry), Work and Genius of, iii., 19I. 

Rain, Signs, iii., 75. 

Razor amongst the Ancient Aryans, ii., 155. 

Report, Session 1874-75, i., 10^; Session 1875-6, 
ii., 139 ; Session 1876-7, iu., 221. 

Rivers (Peregrine), iii., 73. 

Rivers (William), iii., 71. 

Robberds (H. T.), Schubert's Life and Music 

(abstractX.ii., 173. 
Roodee at Chester, ii., 157. 

Rowley (Charles, jim.), Living Lancashire 

Artists (abstract^ i., 117. 
Ruan Lanyhome, iii-, 173. 
Rudston (J.), iii., 73. 
Rules of the Club, i., 144; ii., 184; iii., 241. 

Ruskin (John), Criticism on Frederick Walker, 
ii., 169. 

St. Michell (S.), Letter to Pepys, ii , 137. 

Salisbury, ii., loi. 

Salt Folk Lore, ii., 179. 

Sangrail Quest, iii-, 26. 

Schubert's Life and Music, ii , 173.- 

Scientific and Poetic Faculties, i , 135. 

Scramble Qub, ii., ai. 

Sermons, Extempore and Written, i., 17. 

Simpson (Richard), Politics of Shakspere's 
Historical Plays (abstract), L, 115. 

Shakspere (W.), Aocessories in relation to 
Acting, i., 119. 

Shakspere and the Singing Nightingale, iii., 

131. 
Shakspere : Books he may have used, i., 116. 
Shakspere, Country of, i , 85. 

Shakspere: Fair Em, a Pseudo-Shaksperian 
Play, i., 114. 

Shakspere on Almanacs, iii>, 6S-^, 

Shakspere: Politics of the Historical Plays, 
i , 115. 

Shakspere : Quantitative Criticism, i., 115. 

Shakspere's Use of the Word "Thisne," i , 35. 

Shanklin, ii., 87. 

Shaw (John), Club and Punchbowl, ii., 9 



Shelley and the Skylark, iii-, lai. 

Shepheard's Kalendar, iii., 66. 

Shelton's Shorthand, ii , 129. 

Shields (F. J.X The Works of Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown (paper), i., 40; two pictiu-es 
by (paper), i., 48. 

Shorthand : Pepys's Cipher, ii , 139. 

Shorthand. See Bright, Byrom, Shelton. 

Shottery, i., 93. 

Skinner (P.). Letter to Pepys, ii., 135. 

Skylark, does it sing after Sunset? iii., 121. 

Small Writing, ii., 159. 

Smith (John), Transcriber of Pepys's Diar>', 

ii., 133. 
Smith (J. £.), Shelley and the Skylark, iii. , 124. 
Social Club, ii., 36. 
Sofibrd(A.), iii., 73. 

Sonnet in Italy and England, ii., 117, 141. 
Sowerbutts (EliS African Discovery in relation 

to Maps, ancient and modem (abstract), 

i., 123. 

St. Albans, ii., 83. 

Stanley Crest, ii., 158. 

Stationers' Company, iii., 68. 

Stonehenge, ii., 103. 

Stratford-on-Avon, i., 85. 

Sutton (C. W.), iii., 334. 

Swain (Charles), Portrait and Memorial Arti- 
cles, i., 96. 

Swapping Post, iii., 99. 

Swinburne's Year of the Rose, i., 53. 

Taliesin, ii., 149. 

Tannahill (Robert), ii., 165. 

Tarquin the Giant, ii., 157. 

Tennyson (A. ), Emerson's Estimate of, ii., 79. 

Tennyson's Queen Mary, ii., 170. 

Thackeray's Irish Characters, i., I3S. 

Theatrical, Reminiscences of Manchester, iii. , 

193. 
Thinking Club, ii., 33. 

Tomlinson (Walter), Harvey and Modern Book 
Illustration (abstract), 1., 124. 

Tomlinson (Walter), The Eariy Italian v. Mo- 
dem Painters (abstract;, ii., 168. 

Tomlinson (Walter), Mission of Art and Artists 
(abstract), iii., 190. 

Tomlinson (Walter). See I, 50, and vol. ii.^ 
p. iv. 

Traice (W. H. J.), Defects in Newspaper Re- 
porting (abstract), ii., 170. 

Victims' Club, ii., 39. 

Walker (Frederick), Criticism by Ruskin, ii , 
169. 

Wallace ♦ (Robert Brace), Work of Ford 
Madox Brown (paper), i , 50. 



* Not by Walter Tomlinson, as erroneously stated in the volume. 
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Warrington Press* iil., 184. 

Wau^h (Edwin), A Moorland Stodent (paper), 
iii., 7. 

Whalley Battles, iii., 53. 
Wharton (Capt.), iii'» 78. 
Whitaker (Qohn, D.D.), The Historian of 
Manchester, iiL, Z48. * 

White (John), Hi., 73. 



Winchester, ii., 105* 

Winwick, iL, 154. 

Worde (Wjrnkyn dc), Almanack for Twelve 
Years, lii., 66. 

Wordless Book, iL, i6t. 

Wor&Bworth (W.)t Emerson's Estimate of, ii., 

79- 
Wordsworth in the Lancashire Diale(% u, ss. 




PUBLICATIONS 

OF THE 

Manchester Literary Club. 



1. PROCEEDINGS: Session 1873.4 (Out of 

Print) '.- 1874 

2. PAPERS of the MANCHESTER LITERARY 

CLUB. Volume I. Session 1874-5. Pp. xi. and 152. Price 
Four Shillings 1875 

3. DITTO. Volume IL Session 1875-6. Pp. vi; and 

190. Price Five Shillings, paper; Six ShiUings, cloth - 1876 

4. The DIALECT and ARCHAISMS of LANCA- 

SHIRE. By J. H. Nodal. Being the First Report of the 
Glossary Committee. TricQ Sixpence (Out 0/ Print J - 1873 

5. A GLOSSARY of the LANCASHIRE 

DIALECT. . Edited by J. H. Nodal and George Milner. 
With Etymological Notes and Illustrative Passages from 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and Writers in the 
Dialect. Part I., containing words from A to E< Price 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. Large Paper, Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence 1875 

6. BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER 

FREE LIBRARY. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Price Threepence -- 1875 

7. A LIST of LANCASHIRE AUTHORS, with 

brief Biographical and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by 
Charles William Sutton. Contains about 1,250 names. 
Pp. viL and 164. Price in cloth, Ten Shillings - - - 1876 

8. The PUBLICATIONS of 1876 in LANCASHIRE 

and CHESHIRE. Being the first of an Annual Catalogue, 
with the size, number of pages, price, and list of privately printed 
books, and of the Transactions of Learned Societies, enume- 
rating the chief contents. Price One Shilling - - - . 1877 

In Preparation* 

9. LANCASHIRE ARTISTS: A Biographical 

Dictionary. With a Sketch of the History of Art in the County. 

PUBLISHERS TO THE CLUB? 

Abel Heywood & Son, Oldham Street, Manchester, and Catherine 
Street, London. Also to be had from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Club, Wm. E. A. Axon, Esq., Bank Cottage^ Patricroft, near Man- 
chester ; and all Booksellers. 
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